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From the London Magazine. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT 
STATE OF TRIPOLI. 


Tue city of Tripoli, in Barbary, has of late 
years attracted particular attention, as affording 
the means of communicating with the regions 
of central Africa, for which purpose it is more 
favourably situated than any other place on 
the coast. The social condition of the inhabi- 
tants appears also more advanced, and the go- 
vernment better established and more secure, 
than those of the other Barbary states. Whilst 
Algiers, always the foremost in lawless inso- 
lence, is renewing its depredations,—whilst 
even Morocco, emboldened by the example, is 
trying anew the course of piracy, and Tunis 
still keeps its corsairs armed for the first fa- 
vourable opportunity,—the Bey of Tripoli ap- 
pears to have, in earnest, given up for ever the 
old practice of privateering, and he keeps at 
peace with all the Christian powers, not ex- 
cepting the feebler Italian states. Consuls, 
and merchants of various nations, are residing 
in the capital; their trade is protected and 
their property safe. In short, Tripoli stands 
now higher in the scale of civilization than any 
other part of Barbary. 

We have been led to this subject by the pe- 
rusal of an interesting memoir on the com- 
merce, industry, and social condition of that 
country, and its intercourse with the newly- 
explored regions of the interior, written by the 
Swedish Consul at Tripoli, M. Graberg de 
Hemso, and which has lately appeared in an 
Italian journal. We imagine that a short ab- 
stract of its contents will not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

The Regency of Tripoli has now been for a 
century past under the sway of the hereditary 
dynasty of Caramanli; the present Bey, Sidi 
Jussuf, is spoken of by Mr. Graberg in terms 
of high commendation. “Considered as an 
African Prince, he is distinguished above all 
others by his moderation, the good choice of 
his ministers, and by principles of equity sel- 
dom violated. If led astray at times by the 
suggestions of some crafty courtier, he has 
shown himself open to remonstrance, and has 
listened to the evidence of right.” It is espe- 
cially since the last general peace, and after 
the final abolition of Christian slavery, ob- 


tained by Lord Exmouth, a stipulation ever 
Museum.—Vou. XIV. 
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since strictly maintained by the watchful care 
of the English Consul General Warrington, 
that the civilization of Tripoli must be dated. 
“ The last-mentioned gentleman,” candidly ob- 


| served Mr. Graberg, “ hes exerted a great in- 


fluence over the manners of these people. 
Before his time a Christian could hardly ven- 
ture out of the town-gates with any safety; and 
now a European may, without protection, cross 
alone almost every tract of that vast state.” 
The people of Tripoli begin to understand the 
value of peace, and the advantages of arts and 
commerce ; they lose by degrees their former 
wild, roving habits; they are no longer the de- 
pendants of a lawless militia; and these are 
better securities of their future conduct, than 
the fortunate accident of their having now an 
intelligent and well-disposed sovereign. But 
when we speak of civilization and liberality, 
we ought not to forget that we are speaking, 
at the same time, of Barbary, and must not 
expect too much from any of her people. The 
capabilities of the country are very great, but 
sadly neglected by the indolent natives, 
total absence of commercial and economical 
science in the government; the monopolies 
given to Jews and other speculators, to deal 
alone in certain articles; the reservation to the 
Bey himself of the sale of others, and the ruin- 
ous competition he exerts in the purchases; 
the injudicious restraints on trade, the taxes 
upon exports, and upon plantations,—all these 
act as checks upon industry. The occasi 
depredations of the Bedoweens in the interior, 
and the want of capital, which is felt in coun- 
tries where men are still afraid of appearing 
wealthy, and prefer burying their gold to ex- 
posing it, by circulating it with profit, prevent 
agricultural improvements on a large scale. 
The country people also, who bring their pro- 
duce to the bazaar, have been of late guilty of 
trickery and cheating, such as mixing water 
with their oil, putting «tones in the packages 
of wool, &c. Such things were formerly un- 
known; and even now the inland trade be- 
tween Tripoli and the interior is carried on 
with perfect faith. “The times are still,” says 
Mr. G., “in the memory of men, when the 
mercantile probity and loyalty of the Mussul- 
mans was proverbial; nor are these qualities 
altogether extinct in them, although no longer 
displayed in their intercourse with the Chris- 
tians. Their own primitive ignorance, and 
their respect for the moral precepts of the Ko- 
No. 79.—A 
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ran, rendered them a long time honest, and 
often the dupes of the designing Europeans.” 


The only manufactures of the country con- 
sists of coarse carpets of Messrata, baracans 
or cloaks, and prepared leather or morocco, 
red and yellow, the fine green and blue moroc- 
co being exclusively made in the country of 
Tafilet, a dependency of the empire of Moroc- 
co. About five thousand goat-skins are pre- 
pared in Tripoli in this manner annually. The 
manufacture of potash is a monopoly of the 
Bey, as well as the exportation of salt, of which 
there is such a quantity, says Mr. G., as to sup- 
ply all Europe if wanted. The Venitians, in 
the time of their republic, had purchased the 
privilege of exporting salt, for which they paid 
a thousand sequins yearly; they. went to load 
it on the coast of Zoara. The other articles of 
exportation are wool, hides, oil, salt butter, bar- 
ley, dates, saffron, wax, and madder-root. Cattle 
and harses are also exported, the former chiefly 
for the supply of Malta. All these branches of 
trade would be susceptible of great improvement 
and increase, if the natives took pains to culti- 
vate their soil, and to assist nature; but such 
is their neglect, that almost every article of 
produce has deteriorated, and the demand les- 
sened, although the prices are exceedingly 
low: their wool is dirty and mixed with sand; 
their oil, which is very good, is in smal] quan- 
tity, although the olive plantations might be 
increased without limit; the saffron, which is 
of the very best quality, is spoiled by being 
mixed with flour and other heterogeneous 
matters. The mulberry trees grow luxuriant- 
yy, and yet silk worms have not been intro- 

uced 


A liquor called lagbee, is extracted by inci- 
sion from the date tree, which at first tastes 
sweet and cool, but soon after ferments and be- 


comes stronger than brandy. This is the lag- 
bee that has been mistaken by Horneman, and 
by his commentator Langles, for the name of 
the tree itself, and has led the latter learned 
man into useless researches about this sup- 
posed unknown plant. Out of the dates them- 
selves a sort of brandy is distilled at Tripoli. 
A Jewish house enjoys the monopoly of this, 
as well as of the sale of wines and spirits, 
for which it pays the Bey 20,000 dollars an- 
nually. 


Mr. Graberg gives a detailed table of the an- 
nual exports and imports of the three principal 
. harbours of the Regency, Tripoli, Benghazi, 
and Derna; the exports ascending to 449,000 
dollars, and the imports to 524,790. This 
trade is chiefly carried on in Italian and French 
vessels. The natives have only boats of thirty 
tons or less, in which they carry on a coasting 
trade with the neighbouring countries of Tunis 
and of Egypt, which, however, is nearly at an 
end, since the Greek insurrection. The trade 
of Derna has suffered most from the latter 
cause. The Bey and his ministers are possess- 
ed of four or five brigs and schooners. 


The profit on the sale of European goods, 
enpenishhy manufactures adapted to warm cli- 
mates, is seldom less that sixty per cent.; but 
it ought to be observed that months, and even 
ears, often elapse before the entire payment is 
iquidated. Few purchasers pay in cash and 





the government never. The latter, however, 
is, in a instances, the chief buyer, and it 
pays in bills called tezkheret, drawn at long 
terms on the governors and receivers of the re- 
venue in the provinces along the coast, who 
pay the value in produce of their respective 
districts, such as oil, salt, barley, cattle, &e. 


The exchange trade with the interior con- 
stitutes another active branch of the commerce 
of Tripoli, which place is one of the principal 
depots of European goods for the remote re- 
gions of central Africa. The caravans pro- 
ceed from Tripoli to Marzouk, the capital of 
the tributary ond. of Fezzan, wherg a 
great fair is held in the months of December 
and January. Then the goods are exchanged 
for those brought by the caravans from Bor- 
nou, Sakkatou, Houssa, Kashna, and Timbuc- 
too. The track of the caravans to the last- 
mentioned place passes through Ghadames, 
which is another state tributary to Tripoli, and 
governed by three sheiks. The inhabitants of 
Ghadames are supposed to be an aboriginal 
race; they speak a peculiar language which 
they call A’Dems, and are quite distinct from 
the Arabs, who surround them, and with whom 
they are generally at war. 


The merchants from Fezzan and Ghadames 
arrive in the months of February or March at 
Tripoli, where they take on trust the goods 
they want for the interior, whence they return 
after a twelvemonth or more, and pay punctu- 
ally in gold dust and other articles. ‘The pro- 
fits on this exchange trade are enormous. The 
goods most in request in the interior of Africa 
are swords, pistols and guns, Venetian glass 
beads, of which an incredible quantity is im- 
ported, coarse French and Italian cloths, silks, 
earthenware, yellow copper from the Levant, 
printed cottons, calicoes and striped muslins, 
writing paper from Genoa and Leghorn, coral, 
looking-glasses, razors, perfumes, and spices. 
The returns are gold dust, chiefly from Tim- 
buctoo, to the amount of fifteen hundred ounces 
annually, besides’ the tribute from Fezzan, 
which consists of four hundred and fifty ounces, 
ostrich feathers, ivory, senna, red alum, fine 
cotton and dates from Fezzan, nitre, and lastly, 
black slaves. About two thousand of these 
poor creatures, caught by the Mahomedans of 
the interior in their grazzies, or marauding 
incursions, are yearly brought to Tripoli, 
whence the greater part are exported to Egypt 
and Turkey, a few only remaining at Tripoli 
fur the service of the inhabitants, and these are 
generally treated with humanity. The Chris- 
tian residents at Tripoli cannot purchase or 
hire slaves. The following are the prices of 
the black slaves in the market of Tripoli:—A 
— up man, from 90 to 100 dollars ;—a boy 

rom 10 to 18 years, 70 to 80;—a child below 
ten years, from 40 to 50 ;—a grown up woman, 
from 120 to 150 dollars, according to her beau- 
ty ;—a young girl from 90 to 100;—eunuchs, 
from 650 to 700 dollars each. 


It is not, we believe, generally known that 
the slave trade, although forbidden on the At- 
lantic, is thus carried on freely in the Mediter- 
ranean. The number of slaves yearly brought 
to Tripoli, and thence exported by sea, used to 
be double the present amount, when the ves- 
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sels of Tripoli took their cargoes to" Egypt, 
Tunis, and the Levant; but since the emanci- 
pation of the Hellenes, the Barbary slave-mer- 
chants do not venture willingly under their 
own flag, and it is in Christian vessels and 
under Christian colours, says Mr. Graberg, that 
the trade is carried on. Several vessels also 
come to Tripoli, from the coast of Albania, 
under the Ottoman flag, with cargoes of tim- 
ber for ship-building, which they exchange for 
black female slaves, whom they take to Turkey 
and Constantinople, and sell with great profit. 
We read some time ago an edict of the Empe- 
ror of Austria, forbidding his Italian subjects 
from earrying on the slave trade; but we fear 
that the other Italian states : re not so scrupu- 
lous on the subject. 

Another branch of the inland trade of Africa 
is in the hands of the people of Augela, a town 
of the regency of Tripoli: They bave within 
a few years established a direct intercourse 
with the states of Bornou and Bagherm, with- 
out passing through Tripoli or Fezzan. The 
goods that are thus brought to Augela, are for- 
warded direct to Egypt through the Libyan 
desert. . 

The great caravan of pilgrims and merchants 
from Morocco to Mekka, which used to pass 
yearly through Tripoli, seems to be now dis- 
continued. The only one Mr. Graberg has 
seen was that of 1824, which consisted of about 
three thousand men, a few hundred women 
and children, and two thousand camels, and 
was under the command of an Emir. It came 
from the city of Fez, and ing through the 
kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis arrived under 
the walls of Tripoli, where it halted about a 
month, and then pursued its way through the 
desert of Barca to Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Mekka. Most of the pilgrims now proceed by 
sea to Alexandria, on board Christian vessels. 
The Bey of Tripoli does not allow his subjects 
to perform this pilgrimage. 

n the city of Tripoli there are two bazaars, 
well built and kept in very good order. 





Out | 


of the land-gate a market is kept every Tues- | 


day; and another five miles farther, also once 
aweek. In the spring, about April, thése mar- 
kets are most abundantly supplied with cattle, 
poultry, game, and vegetables of all sorts. To- 
wards June fruit begins to be plentiful. The 
sea abounds with fish; most of the fishermen 
are Maltese. 
and Tarhona are brought quantities of hares, 


| which 


| 


} 


From the mountains of Gharrion | 


} 


gazelles, red partridges, pigeons, and quails, | 
which are sold at a very low price; fowls, 


which are excellent, are exported to the island 
of Malta. 

_ It is one of the anomalies of European poli- 
tics, that the Barbary powers should receive 


styled, from several Christian governments, in 
order to restrain their subjects from annoying 
them. Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and the Italian states, submit to this hu- 
miliation ; among the latter, however, Sardi- 
nia, has honourably freed herself from the 
yoke. The expedition she sent against Tripoli, 
in September, 1825, and which destroyed the 
flotilla of the Bey, and obliged the latter to sue 
for peace, confirmed the emancipation of the 
Sardinian flag, which had been already stipu- 


| taineers of the interior. 
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lated, through Lord Exmouth’s armed media- 
tion. Naples pays 24,000 dollars to" Algiers, 
5000 to Tunis, and 4000 to Tripoli. Tuscany 
and the Pope are still subject to occasional 
vexations from some of the Regencies; they 
are, however, at peace with Tripoli, to whom 
they pay annual gifts. In this manner the 
Bey of Tripoli, notwithstanding his mari- 
time insignificance, manages still to extort 
about twenty thousand dollars yearly from the 
Christians. And such is the poverty of his 
finances, that “ this branch of revenue is mort- 
gaged,” says Mr. G. “for several years to 
come.” 

In adverting to the complaints of the bad 
faith of the people of Barbary, the Swedish 
Consul takes an impartial and temperate view 
of the subject: he begins by observing, that 
the European character, with its jealousy, its 
interestedness, and its spirit of intrigue, has 
not shown itself to advantage, for ages past, to 
the uninformed and fanatical natives of the 
coast of Barbary. The adventurers from Italy, 
France, and Spain, who land upon that shore, 
are often men of dissolute character, who es- 
cape from the punishment or dishonour which 
threatens them in their native land. Provided 
with a passport, often surreptitiously obtained, 
and with a few packs of cards and dice, they 
contrive to abuse the simplicity of the Moors ; 
and with the money thus acquired, some of 
them open wine-houses and places of debauch, 
where the lower classes indulge in the forbid- 
den use of liquors, which they carry to the ex- 
cess of intoxication. Others hawk about im- 
moral prints, and obscene pieces of mechan- 
ism, to the scandal even of the barbarians. A 
Moor of Tunis, on being shown a watch of this 
description, exclaimed with honest contempt, 
that “if the Christians had any religion the 
workmen of such abominations would have had 
their fingers clipped.” In a little work, pub- 
lished in Italy some years ago,” by a person 
well acquainted with Barbary, it is observed 
that the depraved conduct of many Europeans 
has largely added to the unfavourable opinion 
ussulmans are taught by early educa- 
tion to entertain of Christians; and instances 


| are given of such conduct. The facility with 


which many bad Christians embrace Islamism, 
often to escape the punishment of their crimes, 
is an additional proof of this. 

The inhabitants of Barbary consist of many 
different races. Besides the Turks from the 
Levant, who inhabit the cities and form the 
militia, there are the Moors, the Bedoweens, 
or Nomade Arabs, and the Berbers, or moun- 
Part of the Moors 
are descendants of the Spanish Mussulmans ; 


: | in the kingdom of Tunis they inhabit almost 
the tribute or gifts, as they are sometimes | 





exclusively, several districts of the capital, the 
little town of Soliman on the coast, and the 
villages of Zowan and Destour in the interior. 
They are an industrious, thriving, and mild 
race, and their women are reported to be re- 
markably handsome ; they seldom intermarry 
with the other Moors. Traditions of their for- 
mer home, in the favoured regions of Andalu- 
sia, still subsist among those families, some of 
whom have preserved with religious care the 


* I. Christiani e i Barbareschi, 1822. 
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keys of their ancient dwellings beyond the 
sea. 

Returning now to speak more particularly 
of Tripoli, we are assured by Mr. 
that the government and the people of that 


country, notwithstanding their faults and pre- | 


judices, are more advanced in their social con- 
dition than those of Tunis and Algiers, parti- 
cularly than Morocco, which last is the seat of 
the most absolute and ferocious despotism, 
swaying over a fanatical, ignorant, and misera- 
ble population. The causes of this superiority 


of Tripoli are the horeditary form of its govern- 
ment, which for a century past has remained 
in the same family, and the absence of that 
turbulent and lawless militia, recruited out of | 


the refuse of the cities of the Levant, which in 


Algiers and Tunis so often disturb the public 
peace—disposing of the persons and properties 
of the inhabitants, whether native or Euro- 
a and even of the life of the sovereign. 

r. G. warns his readers not to believe impli- 
citly the assertions of travellers, some of whom 
have written romances rather than descriptions 
of the present state of Barbary. 


From the London Weekly Review, 


ENGLISH WARS. 

Weekly Free Press, Saturday, Sept. 27. 

Tue following article is copied from the 

London Weekly Review, and we hope it will be 

read at least twelve times, by every man who 

takes in this paper, at his breakfast table, that 

so his wife and children may be able to trea- 

sure it up in their memories, and reflect upon 
it at their leisure :— 


* English Wars.—Of 127 years, terminating | 


in 1815, England spent 65 in war, and 62 in 
peace. The war of 1682, after lasting nine 
years, and raising our expenditure in that pe- 
riod to thirty-six millions, was ended by the 
treaty of Ryswick in 1697. Then came the 
war of the Spanish succession, which began in 
1702, concluded in 1713, and absorbed sixty- 
two and a half millions of our money. Next 
was the Spanish war of 1739, settled finally at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, after costing us near- 
ly fifty-four millions. Then came the Seven 
* Years’ War of 1756, which terminated with 
the treaty of Paris in 1763, in the course of 
which we spent one hundred and twelve mil- 
lions. The next was the American War of 
1775, which lasted eight years. Our national 
expenditure in this time was 136 millions. 
The French Revolutionary War began in 1793, 
lasted nine years, and exhibited an expendi- 
ture of 464 millions. The war against Bona- 
parte began in 1803, and ended in 1815. Du- 
ring those twelve years, we spent 1159 mil- 
lions: 771 of which were raised by taxes, 388 
by loans. In the Revolutionary War we bor- 
rowed 201 millions; in the American, 104 mil- 
lions ; in the Seven Years’ War, 60 millions; 
in the Spanish War of 1739, 29 millions ; in 
the War of the Spanish succession, 324 mil- 
lions ; in the war of 1688, 20 millions :—total 


Graberg, | 











English Wars.—Lines for a Lady's Album. 


borrowed in the seven wars, during 65 years, 
about 834 millions. In the same time we raised 
by taxes 1189 millions ; thus forming a total 
expenditure of 2023 millions!” 

We will not merely say that this money was 
thrown away, it was mainly expended in hiring 
man to become the butcher of man. The ob- 
ject of its expenditure was to prevent reforma- 
tion at home and the growth of liberty abroad. 
What have we gained by it as a nation, and 
what is the present condition of the men who 
contrived, matured, and induced others to exe- 
cute the murderous plan which has exhausted 
so much of the national wealth? We are taxed 
up to the eyes. We are not allowed to buy 
food of those who would take the products of 
our industry in return for it. Even the Tories 
represent the country to be ina state of in- 
creasing wretchedness, and our monied men 
are hourly expecting some dreadful panic. 
Abroad we are scorned, and at home we pre- 
sent the miserable spectacle of a handful of 
men actually overloaded with riches, whilst 
the immense majority of the people are living 
from hand to mouth, and not knowing in the 
morning how they shall provide support for 
the day. Capital is so plentiful in the hands 
of a few monied men, that they are seeking to 
contract loans with foreign powers, at the 
same time that almost every tradesman com- 
plains of want of money to carry on his busi- 
ness. We know of no one trade in which the 
value of labour is not sinking every day. Our 
peasantry are for the most part paupers. In 
the Metropolis alone, we are said to have 
eighty thousand prostitutes. The gross vices 
of other countries are hourly importing by our 
aristocracy and their servants, and our clergy 
and nobles are ever ~— in apprehension of 
some national calamity which may level those 
distinctions which they deem indispensable to 
their existence. They maintain that they can- 
not live without monopolies, and that if the 
people have their just right of representation 
restored to them, and yoo liberty fully 
established, the country (that is themselves) 
will be ruined. 

This unnatural condition of things in a coun- 
try, the people of which are industrious, skil- 
ful, and well informed, may be ascribed mainly 
to those wars, the cost of which, is thus clearly 
set before the people of England. Let the na- 
tion see its folly, and beware of any further 
crusades against the liberties of mankind. 


— — 


From the Winter's Wreath. 


LINES 


INTENDED AS A DEDICATION FOR A LADY'S 
ALBUM. 


Tovcna me gently, lady fair! 

Though my page be yet unmeaning, 
Soon I will repay thy care ; 
Ample store of rich.and rare 

Soon shall recompense my gleaning. 


Many a line, with music fraught, 
Shall flow from Beauty's magic finger ; 
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Many a verse, by friendship taught, 
Shall lead the retrospective thought, 
To spots where memory loves to linger! 


Genius,—which no gold could bay ; 
Love,—the meanest gift enhancing ; 

Wit, whose arrows, as they fly, 

Sparkle like thine own bright eye, 
From its silken fringes glancing !— 


Gifts from these, and rarer still, 
Graced by soft and flowing numbers, 
All my spotless leaves shall fill, 
Gentle lady, if thy will 
Bid the Muses quit their slumbers! 


Guard me well ;—from year to year, 
As thine eye my page retraces, 

Thou shalt find the relics here, 

Grow, like Sybil leaves, more dear, 
At every line that Time effaces. 


And with these, my new-born powers, 
Let my first, best wish be spoken ; 
That thy path be spread with flowers, 
Thy life—a chain of rosy hours, 
With all its fragrant links unbroken! 


Vivian. 
a 


From the Winter's Wreath. 
KESTER HOBSON. 


A TALE OF THE YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 


Iv a retired part of the Yorkshire Wolds, 
stood, some years ago, the Castle of Lounsbo- 


rough, an ancient seat of tl ble : 
So on house of | **such utter darkness in the land, and such 


Cavendish, which had long been in such a state 
of desertion and decay, that it has lately been 
thought expedient to demolish it altogether. 
At the commencement of the great civil war, 
on Sir Charles Hotham taking possession of 
Hull for the Parliament, it had been, for seve- 
ral years, a place of refuge for several wealthy 
royalists. For this reason, perhaps, or for 
some others more valid, a tradition had long 
prevailed in the neighbouring villages, that 
many hidden treasures had been discovered at 
different times, about the house and grounds of 
“Lounsborough Castle. The noble owners, of 
course, treated these rumours with contempt ; 
and never took any steps for asserting their 
manorial rights, or investigating their sup- 
posed claims. 

About the middle of the last century, the 
charge of the ancient domain was committed 
to a man of the name of Christopher Hobson, 
who, with his wife and two daughters, consti- 
tuted its sole occupants. The females were 
employed in keeping the house in decent or- 
der, whilst Christopher, or as he was commonly 
called Kester, busied himself in the gardens 
and grounds,—so that in case of an unexpected 
visit from the noble owners, which sometimes 





* This mpeney tale was related to the av- 


thor by some of the older peasants of the 
Wolds; similar traditions have prevailed in 
many other places.—See “ Fairy Legends,” 
by T. C. Croker, Esq. 








happened, the femily were not wholly unpre- 
pared for their reception. 

Kester Hobson was in the habit of spending 
two or three evenings a week at a small pub- 
lic-house in the adjacent village, where a few 
of the peasants and small farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood ep 4 assembled. At the period we 
are speaking of, many of the lingering super- 
stitions of the dark ages still maintained their 
ground in various parts of the mes ge. and in 
none did they keep their hold with greater te- 
nacity than in the villages of the Yorkshire 
Wolds. At their fireside meetings, the con- 
versation frequently turned on various old tra- 
ditions respecting Lounsborough Castle ; and, 
amongst other legends equally veracious, it 
was affirmed that on one occasion, towards the 
close of the civil war, a band of round-head 
Guerillas, under Harrison, having suddenly 
surprised the castle, where some Baltic mer- 
chants from Hull, of the King’s party, had 
taken refuge, the unfortunate cavaliers had 
been obliged to bury their money, and having 
afterwards made a desperate resistance, were 
all killed in defence of their precious deposites. 
So strong, however, was the attachment of 
these worthy traders to their beloved wealth, 
that even after death, their shadowy forms had 
often been seen hovering round the obscure 
places of the castle domain, like the ghosts of 
unburied heroes on the banks of Styx. Ia- 
deed it is well known to have been one of the 
most deep-rooted opinions of the olden time, 


| that if any person had buried money or jewels 


during his life-time, his spirit could take no re- 
pose till the treasure was discovered. lt may 
seem strange to some readers tbat, at this late 
period of history, there should have prevailed 


gross darkness in the people ;” but the author 
of this little narrative is well assured of their 
reality. Haud ignota loquor. 

These oft-repeated and well-attested stories 
made a deep impression on Kester’s mind ; and 
often, whilst sitting alone in his chimuey-cor- 
ner, he would muse on these marvellous cir- 
cumstances, and reflect with bitterness on his 
own misfortune, in being doomed to live in po- 
verty amidst these countless hoards of wealth, 
and perhaps, day after day, to tread it under 
his feet, without being able to reach even a 
single noble,—but compelled'to toil throughoat 
his whole life for a miserable pittance of a few 
shillings a week. One winter's night, having 
retired to bed full of these melancholy thoughts, 
he fell into a deep sleep; and dreamed that a 
sober, business-looking man, with a ledger un- 
der his arm, and a pen behind his ear, appeared 
at his bedside, and, after giving him a solemn 
and sepulchral look, such as beseemed a mes- 
senger from the tomb, delivered a portentous 
injunction to the following effect :—Christo- 
pher Hobson was commanded to depart imme- 
diately for London, and when arrived there, 
was ordered to walk backwards and forwards 
over London-bridge for an hour, on three suc- 
cessive nights, immediately after dark, during 
which he would hear of some very important 
event that materially concerned himself and 
family. 

This vision was so much more vivid, coasis- 
tent and striking than an ordinary dream, that 
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it left a very deep impression on Kester’s mind, 
and he thought of little else the whole of the 
following day. But though sufficiently super- 
stitious, yet the expense and trouble of a jour- 
ney to London, were at that time matter of 
such serious import, that he could not bring 
himself to resolve on so perilous an undertak- 
ing, on grounds which he could not help feel- 
ing to be rather equivocal. The next night, 
however, the same visitation was repeated, and 
in terms and manner still more awful and pe- 
remptory. His mind now became quite 
wildered, and he began to think seriously that 
an admonition, thus solemnly repeated, could 
not with safety be disregarded. But on the 
third night the spectre again appeared, and 
delivered the same injunction with such an 
alarming and menacing aspect, that on awak- 
ing the next morning, Christopher hesitated 
no longer, but began instantly to make prepa- 
rations for his journey. He told his family 
that an affair of importance, which he could 
not then explain, required his immediate pre- 
sence in London; and begged them to defer 
asking any questions till his return. 

He next applied to an old friend, a neigh- 
bouring farmer and a tenant of his master, for 
the loan of a steady old horse, which he had 
sometimes borrowed for short journeys; as- 
suring him with a mysterious air, that he was 

oing on an affair of great importance, in 
which, if he succeeded, the favour he was now 
asking should be amply compensated. He 


then took out from a small secret store, which 
had long been accumulating, a sum which he 
thought sufficient for the journey; and thus 
equipped and provided, he boldly set out for 


the metropolis. 

Though the autamn was far advanced, and 
the roads consequently very bad, he arrived in 
town without any accident, and put up at a 
small inn in the borough, to which he had been 
recommended. Though he had never been in 
London before, he resolved to lose no time, but 
proceed immediately to business. The night 
after his arrival, therefore, he betook himself 
to the foot of London-bridge ; and as soon as 
he heard St. Paul's clock strike seven, by 
which time it was quite dark, he commenced 
his walk, backwards and forwards over the 
bridge. He continued this exercise till he 
heard the same clock strike eight; when, hav- 
ing observed nothing more remarkuble than 
the coming and going masses of a busy crowd 
of passengers, he returned to his hotel. He 
was not much disappointed at the ill success of 
his first essay, as two more nights still remain- 
ed. The second night passed exactly like the 
first, and he began to be a little disheartened. 
He commenced, however, the labours of the 
third night with renovated hope ;—but when 
he heard the deep-mouthed bell again toll 
eight o'clock, his spirits sunk within him. 
With a heavy heart he prepared to quit the 
bridge, inwardly cursing his own credulity, 
and the devices of Satan, who, he doubted not, 
had lured him on to this ill-fated expedition. 

Tt may be necessary to remind some of our 
readers, that at the period we are speaking of, 
the entire length of London-bridge was flank- 
ed By two rows of houses and shops, and a great 
retail business was carried on in this singular 





situation. On one of these shops, decorated 
by the sign of a Negro Boy with a pipe in his 
mouth, Rester Hobson happened to cast his 
eye as he was about to quit the bridge—and it 
reminded him that his tobac¢o-box was empty ; 
for the necessities of established habit will 
duly recur, even amidst our sorrows and dis- 
appointments. He entered the shop, there- 
fore, with a view of purchasing a small supply ; 
and found behind the counter, an elderly se- 
date looking quaker, whose contented and well 
fed person indicated the prosperity of his call- 
ing. Whilst weighing the tobacco, he survey- 
ed our Yorkshire man with some earnestness, 
and then, in a tone which expressed a sort of 

ood-natured curiosity, accosted him as fol- 
eae have observed, friend, with some 
surprise, that for several nights thou hast em- 
ployed thyself for a considerable time in walk- 
ing to and fro across this bridge, and thy anx- 
ious looks seemed to expect something very 
particular; 1am afraid thou hast been waiting 
for some person who has disappointed thee and 
failed in his engagement. If any advice or in- 
formation of mine can be of use, as thou seem- 
est to be a stranger in London, | should be 

lad to offer thee any assistance in my power.” 

ur hearts are never more warmed than by 
an offer of kindness in a strange place and 
amongst strange people. Kester Hobson pos- 
sessed perhaps a greater portion than usual of 
that mixture of simplicity and cunning, which 
has been so often ascribed to his countrymen, 
but though always a little on his guard, he was 
not quite proof against this open and disinte- 
rested kindness. He expressed his thanks very 
heartily, but declared he was quite ashamed to 
confess his business in London, and the nature 
of those night-walks which had excited the at- 
tention of the honest tobacconist. By degrees, 
however, his inquisitive friend got out of him, 
that he had, in fact, been deeply mortified and 
disappointed: that he had expected to meet 
with a very particular person or occurrence on 
London-bridge :—and, in short, that he had 
undertaken a long, expensive, and laborious 
journey to London, merely at the instigation 
of a dream. He suppressed, however, his 
name and residence, from a vague apprehen- 
sion, that such disclosure might by possibility 
expose him to ridicule, or to some other un- 
pleasant consequence. 

The quaker heard this strange confession 
with much surprise, and. then replied with 
great solemnity. “Jt strikes me with asto- 
nishment, my good friend, that a man of thy 
decent and sober appearance should have come 
a journey of two or three hundred miles on 
such an errand as this! I thought such vain 
imaginations and weak superstitions had lon 
since been eschewed by all men of sense, an 
abandoned to children and old women. It is 
deplorable to think that thy parents and in- 
structors did not take care to root out all such 
idle fancies in —_ life, and then wisdom 
might peradventure have come with years and 
experience. However,” continued he, “ it does 
not become me to erect mine horn aloft, and 
look down upon the weak and ignorant, be- 
cause my own lot has fallen in better places. 
If I have been hitherto enabled to turn aside 
from all such vain devices, is it not because 
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having been brought up, as it were, at the feet 
of Gamaliel, I have learnt from the lessons of 
a wise father the ways of truth and soberness? 
And yet,” added he, smiling at Christopher, 
“ | can assure thee, friend, that if I have con- 
stantly kept clear of all such delusions, it has 
not been for lack of temptation. I have, all 
my life long, been a great dreamer ; and often 
my midnight visions have been so express and 
surprising, that it has required the strong arm 
of truth and-reason to resist their allurements. 
Even this very last night, I was beset with this 
temptation. I dreamed that an elderly man, in 
a snuff-brown coat, with a pen stuck behind 
his ear, came to my bed-side, and told me, that 
if 1 went into a back garden, belonging to an 
ancient castle in Yorkshire, and dug the ground 
under the stone seat of an old Gothic summer- 
house, I should find a great treasure. Now,” 
continued he, with a look of conscious superi- 
ority, “if 1 had been as foolish as thou, I 


might have neglected my business, and set off | 
on a toilsome journey, in search of this imagi- | 


nary treasure.” Here Kester Hobson, who 
had thug far thought the good quaker's ha- 
rangue rather prosing and tedious, began to 
prick up his ears, as the ancient poets express 
it; for he was well aware, that there was ex- 
actly such an old summer-house as this, in a 
retired a in the grounds of Lounsbo- 
rough Castle. His countenance betrayed a 
visible agitation ; but fortunately he stood in a 
dark part of the shop, where the light did not 
fall upon his face. He could hardly forbear 
shouting with exultation; but, by a violent 
effort, he suppressed his emotion, and replied 
as indifferently as he could, that it was true 
he had indeed been guilty of a great weakness, 
but he hoped he should be wiser for the future. 
It is useless to say that Kester treasured up 
this momentous information carefully in his 
mind, and soon after took leave of his valuable 
friend. “ We shall soon see,” thought he ex- 
ultingly, “ which of us two is the wiser man in 
his generation.” The next day he took his de- 
parture for Yorkshire, and in about a week 
reached his home in safety. On the very night 
of his arrival, he dismissed his family to bed in 
good time, telling them that he had some ac- 
counts to settle, which required him to be 
alone. When the household was all sunk in 
repose, he took a spade and a lantern, and re- 
paired in silence tothe old summer-house. He 
removed the stone seat, took up the pavement, 
and after digging about three fect deep, he felt 
the spade strike against some hard substance. 
His nerves were all agitation,—but he went on, 
and soon drew out a large earthen jar, of the 
capacity of about half a bushel, fastened with 
a wooden cover. He eagerly broke it open, 
and found it quite filled with the gold coins of 
the reigns of Ehzabeth, James the First, and 
Charles the First. He instantly conveyed it 
home, and got it safely locked up in his desk 
without the least appearance of interruption. 
Kester Hobson’s wife was, like himself, fa- 
mous for prudence and reserve ;—and to her, 
therefore, but not to his daughter, he deter- 
mined to reveal the secret. They used their 
treasure cautiously and discreetly, so as to 
avoid particular remark or conjecture ; and he 
often laughs in his sleeve at the good quaker's 








sage discourse, and airs of lofty superiority: 
He thought himself dispensed from maki 
any disclosure to his noble master ; for, though 
a man of fair character, and reasonably honest 
when temptation did not press him too hard, 
yet, on the present occasion, he thought all he 
ad got was the fair reward of his own acute- 
ness and perseverance. J. M. 


ee . 


From the Winter's Wreath. 
THE MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ We take each other by the hand, and we exchange a 
few words and looks of kindness, and we rejoice cagelner 
for a few short moments ;—and then days, el oe | 
intervene—and we see and know nothing of each ‘a 
Washington Irving. 
Two barks met on the deep mid-sea, 
When calms had still’d the tide ; 
A few — days of Summer glee 
There found them side by side. 


And voices of the fair and brave 
Rose mingling thence in mirth ; 

And sweetly floated o’er the wave 
The melodies of carth. 


Moonlight on that lone Indian main 
Cloudless and lovely slept ;— 

While dancing step, and festive strain 
Each deck in triumph swept. 


And hands were link'd, and answering eyes 
With kindly meaning shone ; 

—Oh! briefand passing sympathies, 
Like leaves together blown! 


A little while such joy was cast 
Over the deep's repose, 

Till the loud singing winds at last 
Like trumpet music rose. 


And proudly, freely, on their way 
The parting vessels bore ; 

—In calm or storm, by rock or bay, 
To meet—Oh! never more! 


Never to blend in Victory's cheer, 
To aid in hours of wo ;— 

And thus bright spirits mingle here, 
Such ties are formed below ! 


From the Same. 


KIT WALLACE.—A RECOLLECTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
PENINSULA.” 


—* No, Sir,” ’ 
“ Call me not fool—-Shatapeate ~ . 

Tuere is scarcely a village any where in 
the wide world, but in it some half-witted 
being, whom the very children feel privileged 
to mock. How often do we see such a crazy 
unfortunate, followed by a little tribe of urchin 
tyrants tormenting and torturing it! some by 
the nick-name and the cruel laugh—some by 
the mouth awry or the broad grimace—others 
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by the sly pull at the ragged skirt—and a few 
by the coward stone :—and the loud shout of 
triumph the little mob will give, when they 
succeed in making the poor creature turn and 
stand at bay ; or run after them in fierce, but, 
happily for them, in impotent anger. Such a 
sight is not uncommon, and, to a man of 
thought and feeling is very humiliating and 
affecting. 
———~—‘‘ the little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark 
at me”— 

cries Lear in his mad misery. “Is there any 
cause in ature that makes these hard hearts?” 
Ah me! | fear there is. Kit Wallace, I call 
thee up from thy grave. 





} 


| member him well in our marches there. 


| 


Let me paint thy 


portrait; record thy wrongs; and relate thy | 


death. It may be some poor, feeble-minded 
being shall be treated the better for this sketch 
of thy inoffensive life:—some stick shall be 


raised in defence of a mobbed miserable—some | 


word of kindness be spoken into an ear accus- 
tomed only to reviling and reproach. 


I remember, in the ardent and joyous days | 


of my early military life—when my laughter 
was “ like the crackling of thorns under a pot” 
—a poor, half-witted man, who had enlisted 
into the regiment; I know not when or how. 

He was certainly, poor fellow, to use the fa- 
vourite phrase of the drill-sergeant, one of his 
Majesty's hard bargains. He was not crazy— 
he was not an idiot—so that there was no way 
of getting him discharged—for, at that period, 
inspecting generals were very strict about dis- 
charges; but he wasa simpleton of the silliest. 
The intelligence of a child was greater. It 
was well for him, perhaps, that he had been 
driven to enlist by ill treatment at home; or 
inveigled by some adroit recruiting sergeant, 
who wanted to pocket the bringing money ;— 
for in a regiment he was sure to be clothed, 
fed, taken care of, and governed. Poor Kit, to 
make a soldier of him was impossible. How- 
ever he had eyes, arms, and legs; and as he 
would not use these last to desert, tu get rid of 
him was impracticable. He hada slouch; and 
he was asloven. He never stood in the pro- 
per position of a soldier; nor did he ever put 
on his clothes and appointments like one. Ofti- 
cers and drill-sergeants gave him up in despair. 
He sunk into a sort of privileged character ; 
one who was 


“ Unapt to learn, and form’d of stubbornstuff.” 


Kit was in the company of which I was the 
Lieutenant ; for awhile my pupil, but soon, and 
for years, my torment and my plague; and 
oftentimes—I write it with a blush—oftentimes 
my jest. Upon oes and review-days, I 
hid him as well as | could; put him on a rear- 
guard, or in an awkward squad of lately-joined 
recruits ; employed him for the day as a cook, 
or on fatigue duty, or as a line or barrack Or- 
derly ; some out-of-the-way post or corner was 
found, in which to conceal Kit; but if, owing 
to untoward circumstances, such an arrange- 
ment could not be effected, [ would get him 
well cleaned, and his appointments well put on, 
by one of the smartest of my corporals ;—and 
then place him in the rear rank, and a clever 
sergeant behind, with his eye constantly on 





Kit Wallace. 


him, to prevent bim from discrediting the com- 
pany by his blunders. 

It may be supposed, that such a subject soon 
became the butt of his comrades; they never 
wanted a joke, when he was by ;—they tor- 
mented him incessantly. They played him 
tricks, at which sometimes he himself gave the 
laugh of silliness; while at others, he would 
blubber like a baby :—on these last occasions, 
I would rebuke him, and punish the men :—but 
I often, too often, shared in the laughter. Poor 
Kit !—he went with us to the Peninsula : — 

y 
old captain, who was one of the best-tempered 
men | ever met with, would sometimes be pro- 
voked into a violent passion with him; and 
while he punished half the company for teaz- 
ing him, would threaten, ina voice of thunder, 
“to ride down Kit's throat!” the only threat 
that ever effectually silenced him when he was 
in the mood to blubber and bellow ;—and the 
only punishment, if a threat be a punishment, 
he ever received. 

The silliness of the poor fellow was incredi- 
ble.. I remember on one occasion, when the 
regiment was drawn up, expecting to be im- 
mediately engaged, and I was in charge of the 
company ; as a simple act of ant placed 
him in the front rank; lest, by his extreme 
awkwardness, he might do some injury, in 
firing, to the man who would otherwise have 
stood in front of him. It is a ludicrous fact, 
that the poor fellow complained to the colonel, 
as he was riding down the line, that I had 
placed him in the front rank to get him killed. 
“ Ts he not in the front rank himself, you fool !” 
was the colonel’s reply. This shows, first, alas! 
that poor Kit regarded all the world, and me 
amongst them, as his enemies—neat, that he 
had not much of the hero in his composition. 
This little incident was never forgotten by the 
men of the company; and they plagued him 
about it to the end of the war: but many a 
voice that gibed and jeered him was, in suc- 
cession, silenced in death. He was one of the 
few survivors in the company, at the termina- 
tion of those memorable campaigns. He was 
present in every battle, and on every march. 
The handsome, and the happy, and the hardy 
fell around him: Kit lived on. At the close of 
the bloody battle of Albuera, when I saw him 
safe upon that field of carnage, I was glad in 
my very heart; and felt that “I could have 
better spared a better man.” I have said truly 
that Kit was no hero, as his complaint to the 
colonel on a former occasion had proved; yet 
he had apparently no fear of death. He stood 
in his place—had a pouch full of ball cartridges, 
and fired them away in the battle; whether 
guilty or innocent of blood, he could not on 
that occasion know, and little heeded. 

How strange to think of such a man receiv- 
ing THE THANKS OF PartiamentT ; as he didin 
common with the army many times; and was 
perhaps sent to drill. by the commanding of- 
ficer or adjutant, at the very Parade when 
they were read to him, for some awkwardness 
or irregularity ;—shared perhaps in victory in 
the morning, and was for some offence put on 
extra fatigue duty the same evening. What 
a strange and complicated machine isan army ! 
How much of “the common” enters into it! 
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Hurrah for liberty and Old England! is the 
cheerful cry of men, enlisted for life, rushing 
into battle to deal out, and to meet the death- 
stroke. The. victory is. won: then comes 
again ATTENTION! WORD OF COMMAND AND EX- 
ERCISE oF Arms—L’étrange chose que la vie! 

At the conclusion of the war, and upon the 
return of the regiment home, the battalion 
was reorganized; Kit was no longer in the 
same company with me, and, except being oc- 
casionally thrown on duty near him, | almost 
lost sight of the man. At length, after a lapse 
of years, he fell again under my notice in In- 
dia. I observed about him a very remarkable 
change—an evident improvement. He was 
far cleverer than he was ever wont to be: his 
awkward gait remained, but his look was no 
longer the same. His eye, once so restless, 
that used to be looking on every side, as if con- 
stantly expecting either reproof or ridicule, 
was now still and placid ; and a beam of con- 
tentment shone in it. He always saluted me 
with a look of kind and familiar recognition ; 
and if I ca mewn | stopped and said a word 
to him, replied as if pleased at the notice. 

I was much puzzled and perplexed at first 
about this change in a man, whose imbecility 
of mind I had once regarded as alike painful 
and hopeless. Upon making a more particular 
inquiry, I found that, in the company to which 
he belonged, he had become attached to the 
little child of one of his comrades, of whom he 
took as much care as if it had been his.own: 
that he spent all his spare pay upon it: that he 
did his duty + anf was regular, and neither 
troubled his fellow soldiers, nor was troubled 
by them: and that he never associated with 
the men, but was always with this little child, 
who was exceedingly fond of him. 

Here was the secret. I more particularly 
observed him ever after:—I often met him 
with the child in his hand:—a little common- 
looking child—just old enough to trot by his 
side, and stammer out its liking—with eyes 
that to him had beauty, for they looked up to 
him with affection. Here was the secret: he 
had never hitherto found in the cold world any 
thing to love him, any thing he could love ;— 
here was a Heaven-sent object exactly suited 
to his heart’s want ;—a little stranger in this 
earth, too young to know, and to take part 
with, those who despised him. A little thing, 
which perhaps had first attracted his notice 
when, in the chance absence of its parents, it 
stood terrified and helpless, crying in a tu- 
multuous barrack-room. Poor Kit, who had 
been buffeted with roughness from his very 
cradle, had been frightened or laughed out of 
his wits, and then scorned for having none ; 
had been the sport of the lane or alley in which 
he was born, and then been driven from the 
haunts of home—first to be the butt of his fel- 
low workmen, and next of those, amongst 
whom he had cast in his lot “ to mend his fate 
or be rid on't”—had now found something to 
love him. : 

Oftentimes now, as I met him and the child 
a and mused upon this sweet mystery 
of mercy, did I repent in my heart for the many 
sharp words I had once given him ; and for my 
many thoughtless and unfeeling smiles at his 
folly. I saw, however, by the very expression 





of his complacent eye, that I was fully for- 
given. He had no hate, no malice, no memo- 
ry for wrong; he was peaceful and gentle; 
and passed whole days, playing with a child. 
Kit too was now elevated to the dignity of an . 
instructor. He was still simple, but.he wasno 
longer silly. He could not read: yes, he could 
—one of God’s books, for he could see; could 
see the high Heavens, and the starry firma- 
ment ;—the sun by day, and the moon by 
night. I have seen him with his little comfort, 
walking on the ramparts of Fort St. George in 
the cool evening ; and calmly looking up at 
the bright sky, and out upon the glittering 
ocean ; and pointing to the white sail and to 
the anchored vessel, and teaching the child to 
stutter out the names of these objects. 

The suffering of those, who are looked upon 
as half-crazed or fools, bas in it this most bitter 
ingredient: they have no mate in their sorrow. 
They suffer alone, apart ; with a conscious- 
ness that they are degraded. Kit’'s suffering 
was now all at an end: he was no longer alone 
in the world. But I knew not at this time that 
he had gotten a higher consolation. I will, 
some day, said I to myself, speak to him about 
his immortal soul, and his hopes of an hereaf- 
ter. Itchanced a few weeks afterwards, that, 
as I was visiting some men of my own company 
in the hospital, in passing down the ward I ob- 
served poor Kit, lying in bed, sick, I satdown 
by him—took his hand, and spoke to him with 
tenderness ;—he was very ill. I named the 
Redeemer ; he knew the sound—knew it, not 

thaps as some would have wanted him to 

now it—but as a sound that had already 
touched a chord his humble heart. He had 
heard that all his sins would be forgiven, and 
how ; he had simply believed the message, and 
gratefully accepted the pardon. He had got- 
ten wisdom, not knowledge. There was peace, 
hope, and the joy of a simple confiding trust in 
his Redeemer. 

I visited him again: again the same was his 
enviable state of mind. The next, and last time 
I saw him, he was dying and speechless. I 
whispered in his dulling ear: he opened his 
eyes—he knew me—he looked pleased and 
happy ; he tried to return the pressure of m 
hand. I placed it on his forehead. The dea 
damps were already on his brow. ‘He is 
pleased,” said the Orderly, “ to see you, Sir; 
he knows you.” “ He was pleased, Friend,” 
said I, “ to hear the word of promise in his ear 
—to hear the sound of his Redeemer's name— 
to hear the word Christ.” 


—>_——— 


From the London Weekly Review. 


MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM.* 
(Unpublished.] 

Tue author of the present work has already 
been noticed pretty frequently in our columns; 

* A Universal Prayer; Death; a Vision of 
Heaven; and a Vision of Hell. By Robert 
Montgomery, author of the “ Omnipresence of 
the Deity,” &c. &c. 4to. London, 1828. 
Maunder. 
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and we have had occasion to speak of him in 
terms of great severity. Bad taste and malig- 
nity of feeling were the charges we brought 
against him. But though we considered it our 
. duty to expose his faults, our readers must have 

reeived an equal readiness on our parts to do 
justice to his merits. Several passages were 
quoted from his poem, entitled the ‘“ Omni- 
presence of the Deity,” with very handsome 
commendations, though we at the same time 
smiled at the folly of some of his critics, who 
placed him on a level with the first poets of 
the world. We think that he is more accu- 
rate, and less bombastic, in the present volume 
than in the poem just mentioned ; and there is 
certainly little trace of that uncharitable spirit 
that was so obvious in his “ Puffiad” and his 
“Age Reviewed.” It would be strange, in- 
deed, if such a disposition were so conspicuous- 
ly displayed in a work of this nature, though 
we are compelled to confess that & the poem 
entitled a “Vision of Hell,” the subject, 
though not the form, of which must have been 
suggested by Southey’s “Vision of Judg- 
ment,” there is something of that daring pre- 
sumption and virulent bigotry with which the 
Laureate has pretended to dive into the hid- 
den councils of the Almighty, and denounce 
eternal damnation to such of his fellow crea- 
tures, whose religious or political opinions were 
different from his own. Notwithstanding this, 
there is a great deal both of pious and poetical 
feeling in the voluine; and as we are weary of 

inting out his faults, as a poet, which, though 
less numerous in the present instance, are of 
the same description as those we have already 
brought fully home to the author, in our notices 
of his former works, we shall select a few of 
the best passages in the book, and make better 
use of pur space, than by appropriating any 
portion of it to unfavourable specimens. The 
first poem in the volume, entitled the “ Univer- 
sal Prayer,” is the last in merit. It a very 
feeble echo of the ‘Omnipresence of the 
Deity,” in blank verse instead of rhyme. With 
all its numerous faults, that poem had conside- 
rable spirit and harmony, while there is little 
of either in the “Prayer.” The following 
lines, however, are pleasing. 


And let the young on whose delighted gaze 
The dream of life in hopeful beauty dawns, 
In their unspotted bosoms treasure thoughts 
Of Thee, to guide them through the cloudy 
years; 
‘And may the old, upon whose gray-worn heads 
Past Time has placed an honourable crown, 
When earth grows dim, and worldly joys de- 


cay, 
Find heaven advancing as the world retires! 
p. 17, 18. 


The next poem, entitled “ Death,” like all 
the rest of the volume, is in blank verse. The 
following extract has considerable merit. The 
lines in Italies are beautiful. 


And in the joyous eve of daily Life, 
How frequent death will thrust his woful face! 
See! where they come, the dark-robed funeral 
train, 
Solemn as silent thunder-clouds athwart 
The oe sky: from heaven a radiance 
yes 
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The flowing pall with laughing hues of light ; 
Around Life moves his mighty throng, and 


deep 

The death-bells boom along the ebbing air: 

But one poor week hath vanish’d,—and that 
form, 

Now clay-cold in the narrow coffin stretch'd, 

Stalk’d o'er the street that takes him to his 
tomb !— 

On with the mourning train!—the crowd di- 
vide 

Before them with a busy hum, then close 

Behind, like billows by a prow dispers’d, 

That sever, but to clash and roar again! p. 36. 


The following couplet is, we think, extreme- 
ly pretty: 
Poor lady! then her thoughts grew into tears, 


And every tear ran burning from her heart! 
p. 48. 


Our next extract is a touching description of 
a female dying of consumption. 


A year hath travell’d o’er the sea of time; 
And now the shadows of the grave grow dark 
Upon the maiden; yet no mournful wail, ~ 
Or word abrupt, betrays unlovely thoughts 
Of gloom and discontent within; she dies 
As gently as delicious sound ; not false 
To present scenes, and yet prepared to die. 
Beautiful resignation, and the hopes 
That well from out the fountain of her faith, 
Have breathed around her a seraphic air 
Of wither'd loveliness. The gloss of life 
And worldly dreams are o’er; but dewy Morn, 
And dim-eyed Eve, and all the inward gleams 
Of rapture, darted from regretted joys— 
Delight her still: and oft when twili ht comes, 
She'll gaze upon the damask glow of heaven 
With all the truth of happier days, until 
A sunny fancy wreathes her faded cheek ;— 
’Tis but a pleasing echo of the past, 

A music rolling from remembered hours. p. 61. 


The following picture of virtuous old age is 
pleasing. 


How pure, 
The grace, the gentleness of virtuous age! 
Though solemn not austere; though wisely 
dead 
To passion, and the wildering dreams of hope, 
Not unalive to tenderness and truth,— 
The good old man is honoured and revered, 
And breathes upon the young limb'd race 
around, 

The gray and venerable*charm of years: 
Nor,—-glory to the Power that tunes the heart 
Unto the spirit of the time! are all 
The fancy and the flush of youth forgot : 
The meditative walk by wood or mead, 
The lull of streams, and janguage of the stars, 
Heard in the heart alone,—the bosom-life 
Of all that beautified or graced his youth, 
Is still to be enjoy’d, and hallow'd with 
The feelings flowing from a better world. 

* p. 77. 


The author next presents us with some re- 
flections upon his own youth. 


I sing of Death; yet soon, perchance may be 
A dweller inthe tomb. But twenty years 
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Have wither'd, since my pilgrimage began, 
And I look back upon my boyish days 
With mournful joy ; as musing wand'rers do, 
With eye pone 4 from some lofty hill, 
Upon the bright and peaceful vale below.— 
Oh! let me live, until the fires that feed 
My soul, have work’d themselves away, and 
then, 
Eternal Spirit, take me to Thy home! 
For when a child, I shaped inspiring dreams, 
And nourish’d aspirations that awoke 
Beautiful feelings flowing from the face 
Of Nature; from a child I learn'd to reap 
A harvest of sweet thoughts, for future years. 
p- 78, 79 
The “ Vision of Heaven” is the next poem, 
which is succeeded by the “ Vision of Hell.” 
Both these poems have passages worthy of quo- 
tation, but our space this week is limited. 
Then comes a poem entitled “ Beautiful In- 
fluences,” which proves that the author can 
feel deeply the attractions of external nature. 
The verses “ On seeing a celebrated Poet” (who 
it could have been we cannot easily imagine,) 
which, though sometimes fervent and impas- 
sioned, have too many of the author’s peculiar 
faults to allow of our reading them with plea- 
sure, conclude the volume. hatever the au- 
thor may think, we have perused his work, and 
written this brief notice of it, in the most in- 
dulgent spirit; and shall be glad to convince 
him, or any other person who may have been 
surprised at our differing so prodigiously from 
some of his silly eulogizers, that no personal 
feelings have influenced our criticism. This 
has never yet been the case, and never will be 
in this publication. 


a 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
MUSIC OF YESTERDAY. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


As the murmur and the plaint, and the exu!ting swell, 
and the sharp scream, which the ual gust of yester- 
day snatched from the strings of a wind-harp.—Coleridge. 
Tur chord, the harp's full chord is hushed, 

The voice hath died away, 
Whence music, like sweet waters, gushed, 
But yesterday. 


The wakening note, the breeze-like swell, 
The full o’ersweeping tone, 
The sounds that sighed “Farewell! farewell !” 
Are gone—all gone. 


The love, whose burning spirit passed 
With the rich measure’s flow, 
The grief to which it sank at ‘ast,— 
Where are they now? 


They are with the scents, by Summer’s breath 
rne from a rose now shed, 
With the words from lips leng sealed in 
death— 
For ever fled ! 


The sea-shell, of its native deep 
A thrilling moan retains; 
Bat earth and air no record keep 
Of parted strains. 





And all the memories, all the dreams 
They woke in floating by, ‘ 
The tender thoughts, th’ Eiycien gleams— 
Could these too die? 


They died !—as on the water’s breast 
The ripple melts away, 
When the breeze that stirred it sinks to rest, 
So perished they! 


Mysterious in their sudden birth, 

And mournful in their close ; 

Passing, and finding not on earth 
Aim or repose. 


Whence were they ?—like the breath of flowers, 
Why thus to come and go?— 
A long, long journey must be ours, 
Ere this we know! 


a 


From the London Weekly Revieuw. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Iv our last we noticed the auspicious opening 
of this infant Institution. We shall now, for 
the benefit of our country readers, attempt such 
a description of the Buildings as will enable 
them to appreciate the admirable arrangements 
by which in their erection economy has been 
made to go hand in hand with utility, and for- 
mer experiences rendered subservient to the 
mutual accommodation of teachers and pupils. 

The chief access to the University is by 
Gower Street, Bedford Square, but there are 
approaches from the New Road and Tottenham 
Court Road. 

The elevation of the principal or western 
front, which is wholly of Portiand stone, ex- 
hibits @ chaste and most beautiful example of 
the Corinthian order. It extends (includin 
the wings, which when built will project 210 
feet towards Gower Street,) 450 feet. The 
central compartment is devoted on the ground 
floor to a magnificent staircase, composed of 
several flights at right angles to each other, 
and above, to a portico consisting of ten co- 
ijumns in front and two in flank, supporting a 
plain but well proportioned pediment. The 
facade on each side displays a range of charac- 
teristic pilasters above, and a happily applied 
specimen of horizontal rustic work below. 
very effective series of wreaths and gutte en- 
riches, and lends relief to the space between 
the tiers of windows. The whole is surmount- 
ed by a circular dome 36 feet in diameter and 
52 feet high, supporting a peristyle of the or- 
der, and terminated by a cross. The wings 
when finished will each be furnished with a 
similar portico, and with a dome of the same 
description but of inferior dimensions. 

The principal entrance to the building is 
throngh the portico; the ascent to which 
(18 feet) ismade by the great staifcase alluded 
to. Entering the vestibule, which is octagonal, 
the effect is remarkably imposing. Immediately 
opposite, and jutting 90 feet from the back 
wall, a most splendid saloon, called par ezcel- 
lence The Hall, attracts the attention of the 
visiter: it is intended for public examinations 
and meetings of ceremony. On the right ap- 
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pears the Great Library, 120 feet by 50, with 
a gallery round, supported by cast iron pillars, 
enveloped in imitation Scagliola. Besides the 
windows on each side, this magnificent apart- 
ment is furnished with lanternal lights from the 
roof, or rather from the ceiling, there being 
horizontal! pannels of ground or frosted glass, so 
arranged as to harmonize with the plaster deco- 
rations. There is a small Library at the fur- 
ther end of this, calculated to contain 12,000 
volumes. On the left is the Muscum of Na- 
tural History, similar in all respects to the Li- 
brary, but terminated by the Theatre of Anato- 
my, in place of the small Library. The doors 

esented by the other sides of the octagon 

ead to staircases or form the entrances to pro- 

fessors’ rooms. 

On the ground floor, immediately beneath 
the Hall, and entering from the North Court, 
are two Class Rooms, each 44 feet by 38, and 
containing 12 rows of seats for the classes of 
Roman and Greek Language and Literature, 
Mathematics, and English Language. Besides 
the principal entrance by the staircase, there 
are two others on the ground floor on each side 
of the portico; those nearer the centre lead 
each to two Class Rooms and Cloisters, and the 
others to apartments for the accommodation of 
the professors, and to the offices of the Institu- 
tion. The rooms in the north range are re- 
spectively appropriated to Italian Language 
and Literature, French Language, Spanish and 
English Literature, and Jurisprudence and 
English Law, and to the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases, Physiology, Comparative Anato- 
my and Zoology, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, 
and Clinical Surgery. The corresponding 
rooms in the south range accommodate classes 
for Political Economy, German Language and 
Literature, and the Hebrew, Spanish, apd Ita- 
lian Languages. Each of these rooms446 by 
24) is furnished with six rows of ascending 
seats, with book-boards, and a raised platform 
for the professor. Behind are Cloisters for the 
use of the students during the intervals of lec- 
tures, and in inclement weather. There are 
also on this floor appropriate apartments for the 
use of the professors, the Chemical Laboratory 
and the Museums of Botany and Materia Me- 
dica. 

The Theatres of the Institution are provided 
for in back wings at each end of the building, 
and have access from the courts. In the first 
floor of. the north wing lectures are delivered on 
Midwifery, and on Anatomy and Operative 
Surgery: those on Materia Medica and Chem- 
istry, in the Theatre immediately below. The 
south wing is appropriated above, to Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, and below to Bota- 
ny, Geology, §c. These Theatres are 65 feet 
by 50, with semicircular ends, and are fitted up 
with ten rows of concentric benches rising six- 
teen inches above each other, and with such ac- 
commodation for the professors as the respec- 
tive subjects of lecture render necessary. 


The basement floor contains two spacious 
apartments fitted up as Common Rooms with 
tables, &c. for the use of the students; Refresh- 
ment Rooms for the accommodation of such as 
reside at a distance; apartments for the stew- 
ard and housekeeper and the domestics of the 
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ye gang oy and rooms for the Anatomical 
hool. 

An insulated building, separated from the 
north court by a high wall, is (together with 
apartments in the basement just referred to,) 
appropriated to that department of anatomical 
instruction, more immediately under the direc- 
tion of the Demonstrator. 

The whole of the building is well ventilated, 
and most liberally supplied with stairs and the 
other means of transit, by which extensive es- 
tablishments are rendered commodious. The 
Theatres and Class Rooms are well lighted and 
furnished with heating apparatus. In the for- 
mer a precaution is ~ be. to preserve the book- 
boards and benches from the knife, which is 
worthy of general adoption. A coating of paint 
is laid over when wet, with fine sharp sand and 
allowed to dry ; when sufficiently indurated, 
the particles which have not adhered are swept 
from the surface, and the wood painted wainscot 
or whatever colour may have been determined 
on. No boy having the least respect for his 
knife will, we are persuaded, after one trial 
and having examined its edge, be hardy enough 
to venture on a second. 

Besides the Cloisters there are two Courts 
for exercise; but they are, we are certain, by 
no means of the dimensions that would have 
been chosen had the limits of the ground per- 
mitted their extension. 

The Grand Entrance, when completed, will 
be one of the most magnificent in the metropo- 
lis. The staircase and portico above are such 
as Mr. Martin delights to honour and to intro- 
duce into his splendid and unrivalled examples 
of architectural perspective. We cannot but 
regret, however, that Mr. Wilkins has adopted 
the Corinthian for his order: he has evidently 
given it the preference for the purpose of intro- 
ducing his staircase, and of enabling him to 
throw the principal entrance on the first floor, 
objects which he could not have attained had 
the massive proportions of the Doric been em- 
ployed. The voluptuous Corinthian is indeed 
as much from home in the portico of a building 
such as this, as are the gravity and grandeur of 
the Grecian Doric in the decorations of a The- 
atre,suchas Convent Garden. Weare afraid, 
besides, that in straining at his favourite ob- 
jects, Mr. Wilkins has sacrificed architectural 
proportions in his intercolumniations. Theco- 
lumns are three feet in diameter, and ten di- 
ameters high; while from centre to centre the 
distance is only 8 feet 4} inches, or two diame- 
ters and three quarters, where it ought to have 
been three diameters at least. 

We cannot conclude this notice without ex- 
pressing our admiration at the manner in 
which the operations have been conducted and 
brought to their present state of forwardness. 
Here, indeed, and at St. Katharine Docks, there 
must have been some system of co-operation 
pursued by employers, architects, and contrac- 
tors, fundamentally different from that by 
which, during the last five years, the New Post 
Office has been made to drag its slow length 
along. 

Though comparisons are generally odious, 
we cannot resist enabling the “ gownmen” of 
Oxford and Cambridge to compare their rates 
of provende with those of Mr. Stuckey, the 
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steward of the London University :—Breakfast, | 
9d.; Soup, 6d.; Dish of Coffee, 4d.; Dish of | 
Chocolate, 6d.; Beef Sandwich, 4d.; Ham, | 
Sandwich, 6d. ; Hot Beef or Mutton, with Ve- 
getables and Bread, Is. 


—— 


From the Winter’s Wreath. 
GIBBON IN HIS GARDEN. 

“Jt was on the day or rather ~_— of the 27th June, 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a Summer-house in my 
garden. And laying down my pen, I took several turns | 
in a berceau, or covered walk of Acacias, which com- 
mands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the moun- 
tains, The air was temperate, the sky was serene—the 
silver tint of the moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all creation was silent. * * * But I feel, and with the de- 


cline of years I shall more painfully feei that I am alone 
in Paradise.” Gibbon’s Memoirs. 


He sate in his own loved bowers, 
While the summer-moon’s soft light 
Was bathing the roses and jessamine flowers, 
That bloom’d through the noon of night; 
The spirit of nature benignly had blest 
The scene and the season with beauty and rest. 


Before him a bright lake lay, 
And a fruitful valley smil’d; : 
And beyond, in the moon-beam’s glancing ray, 
Were the polished glaciers piled ; 
And the splendour of million worlds was.lent 
To the face of the dark blue firmament. 


And not the charm alone, 
Of visible nature was there; 
For the Miyp’s high triumphs and beauties 
shone 
Even more divinely fair ; 
After years of labour the patient sage 
In rapture gazed on the perfect page. 


He had traced an Empire’s fate; 
And the star of Cesar’s line, 

From the blaze of its high meridian state, 
To its dark and cold decline ; 

And the lofty magnificent tale was told 

In words that glittered like burnished gold. 


He had linked his humble name 
With that of the mighty dead ; 
And already he felt the rich wreath of fame 
On his throbbing temples shed ; 
The splendent circle was round them twined, 
And he reigned a king in the realms of mind! 


But in this, his hour of pride, 
Was his spirit truly blest ? 
And felt he no longing for aught, beside 
The high hopes that thronged his breast ? 
Oh yes!—for his bosom yearned to impart 
Its burden of bliss to some kindly heart. 


He knew that fate had given 
All other boons than this— 
And he sighed, when he felt that the hand of 
heaven 
Had denied the crowning bliss— 
The Eden around him was all his own, 
But amid that Eden he stood alone! 





H.R. 
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From Friendship’s Offering. 
THE ELECTION—A TALE. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


A rew years back a gentleman of the name 
of Danby came to reside in a small decayed 
borough town—whether in Wiltshire or Corn- 

- wall matters not to our story, although in one 
of those counties the aforesaid town was pro- 
bably situate, being what is called a close bo- 
rough, the joint property of two noble families. 
Mr. Danby was evidently a man of large for- 
tune, and that fortune as evidently acquired in 
trade,—indeed he made no more secret of the 
latter circumstance than the former. He built 
himself a large, square, red house, equally ugly 
and commodious, just without the town; wall- 
ed in a couple of acres of ground for a kitchen 
garden; kept a heavy one-horse chaise, a stout 
pony, and a brace of greyhounds; and having 
furnished his house solidly and handsomely, 
and arranged his domestic affairs to his heart's 
content, began to look about amongst his neigh- 
bours; scraped acquaintance with the lawyer, 
the apothecary, and the principal tradesmen ; 
subscribed to the reading room and the billiard 
room; became a member of the bowling green 
and the cricket club, and took as lively an in- 
terest in the affairs of his new residence, as if 
he had been born and bred in the borough. 

Now this interest, however agreeable to him- 
self, was by no means equally conducive to the 
quiet and comfort of the place. Mr. Danby 


| was a little, square, dark man, with a cocked-up 


nose, a good-humoured, but very knowing 
smile, a pair of keen black eyes, a loud voluble 
speech, and a prodigious activity both of mind 
and body. His very look betokened his cha- 
racter,—and that character was one not uncom- 
mon among the middle ranks of Englishmen. 
In short, besides being, as he often boasted, a 
downright John Bull, the gentleman was a re- 
former, zealous and uncomprising as ever at- 
tended a dinner at the Crown and Anchor, or 
made a harangue in Palace-yard. He read 
Cobbett ; had his own scheme for the redemp- 
tion of tithes; and a plan, which, not under- 
standing, | am sorry I cannot undertake to ex- 
plain, for clearing off the national debt without 
loss or injury to any body. 

Besides these great matters, which may ra- 
ther be termed the theorique than the - 
tique of reform, and which are at least perfect] 
inoffensive, Mr. Danby condescended to small- 
er and more worrying observances; and was, 
indeed, so strict and jealous a guardian of the 
op of the corporation, and the incorruptibi- 
ity of the vestry, that an alderman could not 
wag a finger, or a churchwarden stir a foot, 
without being called to account by this vigi- 
lant defender of the rights, liberties, and purses 
of the people. He was, beyond a doubt, the 
most troublesome man in the parish—and that 
is a wide word. In the matter of reports and 
inquiries Mr. Hume was but a type of him. 
He would mingle economy with a parish din- 
ner, and talk of retrenchment at the mayor's 
feast; brought an action, under the turnpike 
act, against the clerk and treasurer of the com- 
missioners of the road; commenced a suit in 
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chancery with the trustees of the charity 
No. 79.—B 
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school; and finally, threatened to open the bo- 
rough—that is to say, to support any candi- 
date who should offer to oppose the nomi 

of the two great families, the one whig and the 
other tory, who now possessed the two seats 
in parliament as quietly as their own heredita- 
ry estates;—an experiment which recent in- 
stances of successful opposition in other places 
rendered not a little formidable to the noble 
owners. 

What added considerably to the troublesome 
nature of Mr. Danby’s inquisitions was, the ge- 
neral cleverness, ability, and information of the 
individual. He was not aman of classical edu- 
cation, and knew little of books: but with 
things he was especially conversant. Although 





very certain that Mr. Danby had been in busi- | 


ness, nobody could guess what that business 
had been. None cameamiss tohim. He han- 
dled the rule and the yard with equal dexteri* 





ty; astonished the butcher by his insight into | 


the mysteries of futtening and dealing; and the 
grocer by his familiarity with the sugar and 


| entrechats! 


coffee markets; disentangled the perplexities | 


of the confused mass of figures in the parish 
books with the dexterity of a sworn accomp- 
tant; and was so great upon points of law, so 
ready and accurate in quoting reports, cases, 
and precedents, that he would certainly have 
passed for a retired attorney, but for the zeal 
and alertness with which, at his own expense, 
he was apt to rush into lawsuits. 

With so remarkable a genius for turmoil, it 
is not to be doubted that Mr. Danby, in spite of 
many excellent and sterling qualities, succeed- 
ed in drawing upon himself no small degree of 
odium. The whole corporation were ofticially 
his enemies; but his principal opponent, or 
rather the person whom he considered as his 
principal opponent, was Mr. Cardonnel, the 
rector of the parish, who, besides several dis- 
putes pending between them (one especially 
respecting the proper situation of the church 
organ, the placing of which harmonious instru- 
inent kept the whole town in discord for a 
twelvemonth,) was married to the Lady Eliza- 
beth, sister of the Earl of B., one of the patrons 
of the borough; and being, as well as his wife, 
a very popular and amiable character, was just- 
ly regarded by Mr. Danby as one of the chief 
obstacles to his projected reform. 

Whilst, however, our reformer was, from 
the most patriotic motives, doing his best or his 

worst to dislike Mr. Cardonnel, events of a 
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tle, clever, and kind; and her accomplishments 
and acquirements of the very highest order. 
When her father entered on his new residence 
she had just completed her fifteenth year; and 
he, unable longer to dispense with the pleasure 
of her society, took her from the excellent 
school near London, at which she had hitherto 
been placed, and determined that her education 
should be finished by masters at home. 


It so happened, that this little town contain- 
ed one celebrated artist, a professor of dancing, 
who kept a weekly academy for young ladies, 
which was attended by half the families of gen- 
tility in the county. M. Le Grand (for the 
dancing master was a little lively Frenchman) 
was delighted with Rose. He declared that 
she was Lis best pupil, his very best, the best 
that ever he had in his life. ‘“ Mais voyez, 
done, Monsieur?” said he one day to her father, 
who would have scorned to know the French 
for “ How d’ye do:”—* Voyez, comme elle met 
de l’aplomb, de la force, de la netteté, dans ses 
Quelle est leste, et legére, et 
petrie de graces, la petite!” And Mr. Danby 
comprehending only that the artist was prais- 
ing his darling, swore that Monsieur was a good 
fellow, and returned the compliment, after the 
English fashion, by sending him a haunch of 
venison the next day. 


But M. Le Grand was not the only admirer 
whom Rose met with at the dancing school. 


It chanced that Mr. Cardonnel also had an 
only daughter, a young person, about the seme 
age, bringing up under the eye of her mother, 
and a constant attendant at the professor's aca- 
demy. The two girls, nearly of a height, and 
both good dancers, were placed together as 
partners ; and being almost equally prepossess- 


| ing in person and manner, (for Mary Cardonnel 


| 
| 
| 


very different nature were gradually operating | 


to bring them together. 

Mr. Danby’s family consisted of a wife,—a 
quiet Iady-like woman, with very ill health, 
who did little else than walk from her bed 
to her sofa, eat water gruel and drink soda 
water,—and of an only daughter who was, in a 
word, the very apple of her father’s eye. 

Rose Danby was indeed a daughter of whom 
any father might have been proud. Of middle 
height and exquisite’ symmetry, with a rich, 
dark, glowing complexion, a profusion of glos- 
sy, curling, raven hair, large affectionate black 
eyes, and a counténance at once so sweet and 
so spirited, that its constant expression was 
like that which a smile gives to other faces. 
Her temper and understanding were in exact 
keeping with such a countenance—playful, gen- 


was a sweet, delicate, fair creature, whose mild 
blue eyes seemed appealing to the kindness of 
every one they looked upon,) took an immedi- 
ate and lasting fancy to each other; shook 
hands at meeting and parting, smiled whenever 
their glances chanced to encounter; and soon 
began to exchange a few kind and hurried 
words in the pauses of the dance, and to hold 
more continuous chat at the conclusion. And 
Lady Elizabeth, almost as much charmed with 
Rose as her daughter, seeing in the lovely lit- 
tle girl every thing to like and nothing to dis- 
approve, encouraged and joined in the ac- 
quaintance ; attended with a motherly care to 
her cloaking and shawling; took her home in 
her own carriage when it rained; and finally 
way-laid Mr. Danby, who always came himself 
to fetch his darling, and with her bland and gra- 
cious smile requested the pleasure of Miss 
Danby’s company to a party of young people, 
which she was about to give on the occasion of 
her daughter's birthday. I am afraid that our 
sturdy reformer was going to say, No!—But 
Rose's “ Oh papa!” was irresistible ; and to the 
party she went. 

After this, the young people became every 
day more intimate. Lady Elizabeth waited on 
Mrs. Danby, and Mrs. Danby returned the 
call; but her state of health precluded visiting, 
and her husband, who piqued himself on firm- 
ness and consistency, contrived, though with 
some violence to his natural kindness of tem- 
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per, to evade the friendly advances and invita- 
tions of the rector. 

The two girls, however, saw one another al- 
most every day. It was a friendship like that 
of Rosalind and Celia, whom, by the way, they 


| 
| 
| 


| 


severally resembled in temper and character— | 
Rose having much of the brilliant gaiety of the | 


one fair cousin, and Mary the softer and 
gentler charm of the other. They rode, walk- 
ed and sung together; were never happy asun- 
der; played the same music; read the same 
books; dressed alike ; worked for each other ; 


and interchanged their own little property of | } ; 
| inised, and that I cannot with any consisten- 
seemed only emulous which should give most. | 

At first, Mr. Danby was a little jealous of | 
Rose’s partiality to the rectory; but she was | 
so fond of him, so attentive to his pleasures, | 


trinkets and flowers, with a generosity that 


that he could not find in his heart to check 


hers: and when, after a long and dangerous | 


illness, with which the always delicate Mary 
was affected, Mr. Cardonnel went to him, and 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, told him 
he believed that under Providence he owed his 


daughter's life to Rose’s unwearying care, the | 


father’s heart was fairly. vanquished ; he wrung 
the good rector’s hand, and never grumbled at 
her long visits again. Lady Elizabeth, also, 
had her share in producing this change of feel- 


ing, by presenting him, in return for innumera- | 


ble baskets of peaches and melons and hot- 


house grapes (in the culture of which he was | 


eurious,) with a portrait of Rose, drawn by 


herself{—a strong and beautiful likeness, with | 
his own favourite greyhound at her feet; a | 


picture which he would not have exchanged 
for “ The Transfiguration.” 


Perhaps too, consistent, as he thought him- | 


self, he was not without an unconscious respect 


for the birth and station which he affected to | 
despise ; and was, at least, as proud of the ad- | 
miration which his daughter excited in those | 
privileged circles, as of the sturdy indepen- | 


dence which he exhibited by keeping aloof trom 
thein in his own person. Certain it is, that his 
spirit of reformation insensibly relaxed, parti- 
eularly towards the Rector; and that he not 
only ceded the contested point of the organ, but 
presented a splendid set of pulpit hangings to 
the church itself. 

Time wore on; Rose had refused half the 
offers of gentility in the town and neighbour- 
hood; her heart appeared to be invulnerable. 
Her less affluent and less brilliant friend was 
generally understood (and as Rose, on hearing 
the report, did not contradict it, the rumour 
passed for certainty) to be engaged to anephew 
of her mother’s, Sir William Frampton, a young 
gentleman of splendid fortune, who had lately 
passed much time at his fine place in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Time wore on; and Rose was now nineteen, 
when an event occurred, which threatened a 
— interruption to her happiness. The 
farl of B.'s member died; his nephew, Sir 
William Frampton, supported by his uncle’s 
powerful interest, offered himself for the bo- 
rough; an independent candidate started at 
the same time; and Mr. Danby found himself 
compelled, by his vaunted consistency, to insist 
on his daughter's renouncing her visits to the 
rectory, at least until after the termination of 


| see the girl loves you. 
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the election. Rose wept and pleaded, pleaded 
and wept in vain. Her father was obdurate; 
and she, after writing a most affectionate note 
to Mary Cardonnel, retired to her own room 
in very bad spirits, and, perhaps, for the first 
time in her life, in very bad humour. 

About half an hour afterwards, Sir William 
Frampton and Mr. Cardonne] called at the red 
house. 

“« We are come, Mr. Danby” said the rector. 
‘to solicit your interest”— 

* Nay, nay, my good friend,” returned the 
reformer—* you know that my interest is pro- 


cy”"— 

“To solicit your interest with Rose’'—re- 
sumed his reverence. 

“ With Rose!” interrupted Mr. Danby. 

“ Ay—for the gift of her heart and hand,— 
that being, I believe, the suffrage which my 
good nephew here is most anxious to secure, 
rejoined Mr. Cardonnel. 

* With Rose!” again ejaculated Mr. Danby: 
“ Why I thought that your daughter’.— =~ 

* The gipsy has not told you, then!’ replied 
the Rector. “ Why William and she have been 
playing the parts of Romeo and Juliet for these 
six months past.” 

“ My Rose!” again exclaimed Mr. Danby 
“ Why Rose! Rose! I say!” and the astonish. 
ed father rushed out of the room, and returned 
the next minute, holding the blushing girl by 
the arm. 

“ Rose, do you love this young man ?” 

“ Oh Papa!” said Rose. 

* Will you marry him ?” 

“Oh, papa!” 

* Do you wish me to tell him that you will 
not marry him?” 

To this question Rose returned no answer ; 
she only blushed the deeper, and looked down 
with a half smile. 

“ Take her, then,” resumed Mr. Danby; “I 
I can't vote for you, 


| though, for I’ve promised, and you know, my 





good Sir, that an honest man’s word—” 

**[ don’t want your vote, my dear Sir,” inter- 
rupted Sir William Frampton; “I don’t ask 
for your vote, although the loss of it may cost 
me my seat, and my uncle his borough. This 
is the election that I care about ; the only elec- 
tien worth caring about—Is it not. my own 
sweet Rose ?—the election of which the object 
lasts for life, and the result is happiness. 
That's the election worth caring about—Is it 
not, mine own Rose ?” 

And Rose blushed an affirmative; and Mr. 
Danby shook his intended son-in-law’s hand, 
until he almost wrung it off, repeating at every 
moment—* I can’t vote for you, for a man 
must be consistent ; but you’re the best fellow 
in the world, and you shall have my Rose, 
And Rose will be a great lady,” continued the 
delighted father; “my little Rose will be a 
great lady after all!” 


A CABINET PICTURE. 


A eracervt form, a gentle mien, 
Sweet eyes of witching blue, 

Dimples where young Love nestles in 
Around a “ cherry mou’ ;” 




















The Voice of Music.—Epigram.— The Brothers. 


The temper kind, the taste refined, 
A heart nor vain nor proud, 

A face, thé mirror of her mind, 
Like sky without a cloud. 


A fancy pure as virgin snows, 
Yet playful as the wind ; 

A soul alive to other’s woes, 
But to her own resigned. 


This gentle portraiture to frame 
Required not Fancy’s art: 

But do not ask the lady's name— 
‘Tis hidden in my heart. 


— 
From the Winter's Wreath. 


THE VOICE OF MUSIC. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


* Striking the electric chain wherewith we are Sates 
bound.” Childe Harold. 


Wuever is the might of thy master-spell ? 
Speak to me, Voice of sweet sound, and tell! 

How canst thou wake, by one gentle breath, 
Passionate visions of love and death! 


How call’st thou back, with a note, a sigh, 
Words and low tones from the days gone 
by— 
A sunny glance, or a fond farewell ?— 
Speak to me, Voice of sweet sound, and tell! 


What is thy power, from the soul's deep spring 
In sudden gushes the tears to bring ; 

Even ‘midst the swells of thy festal glee, 
Fountains of sorrow are stirred by thee! 


Vain are those tears !—vain and fruitless all— 
Showers that refresh not, yet still must fall; 

For a purer bliss while the full heart burns, 
For a brighter home while the spirit yearns! 


Something of mystery there surely dwells, 
Waiting thy touch, in our bosom-cells ; 
Something that finds not its answer here— 

A chain to be clasped in another sphere. 


Therefore a current of sadness deep, 
Through the stream of thy triumphs is heard 
to sweep, 
Like a moan of the breeze through a summer 
sky— 
Like a name of the dead when the wine 
foams high! 

Yet speak to me still, though thy tones be 
fraught 
With vain 

thought ;— 
Speak! for thou tellest my soul that its birth 
Links it with regions more bright than earth! 


remembrance and _ troubled 


EPIGRAM. 
From the Greek Anthology. (Author unknown.) 
BY THE REV. W. SHEPHERD. 


Ir at the bottom of a cask, 

Be left of wine a little flask, 

It soon grows acid :—so when man, 

Living through Life’s most lengthened span, 
His joys all drain’d or turn’d to tears, 

Sinks to the lees of fourscore years, 

And sees approach Death's darksome hour— 
No wonder if he’s somewhat sour! 





| 





From Friendship’s Offering. 
THE BROTHERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SUBALTERN.” 


Ir was on a fine morning in September, 
Anno 1313, that a friend and myself, after stand- 
ing the customary time with the troops under 
arms, made ready to pay a visit to a common 
acquaintance, whose duties still detained him 
in the immediate vicinity of St. Sebastian. At 
the period to which I now allude, the tents of 
the regiment of light infantry were pitch- 
ed, beneath the shelter of a grove of dwarf 
oaks, on the top of a gentle eminence not far 
from the Bidassoa, and at the base of the Qua- 
tracone mountain. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that the Bidassoa is fully five leagues dis- 
tant from the point which we proposed to 
reach; and as it would have been a hazardous 
measure to sleep abroad, at a moment when 
a general action was every day expected, 


| we felt that the sooner we set out the better it 


would be, beth for our horses and ourselves. 
The early parade, therefore, was barely dis- 
missed when we mounted our steeds; and as 
we pushed on at a brisk trot, we speedily clear- 
ed the encampment, and found ourselves jog- 
ging along over a path as lonely and se- 
cluded, as if two huge armies, instead of being 
close at hand, were not within a hundred miles 
of it. 

The road by which we travelled was not the 
great causeway, which, passing through Irun, 
leads by a glen or deep detile towards Vittoria, 
but a wild mountain track, which skirting the 
sides of the range, at the height of perhaps five 


| hundred feet from their base, comes down, over 


the amphitheatre of low hills that encircle the 
town of St. Sebastian on every side. We had 
hardly struck into it, when the sun, which had 
risen about an hour, but which had hitherto 
been obscured by thick mists, burst, as it were, 
the veil that shrouded him; and the clouds, 
rolling down in unspeakable majesty, displayed 
to our view the gigantic peaks of the byree- 
nees, towering over-head like so many roeky 
islands out of the bosom of the ocean. These, 
bold and rocky, but not on that account the 
less magnificent, contrasted finely with the 
waters of the Bay of Biscay, which lay at this 
moment in all the stillness of a dead calm; and 
as we were enabled for awhile, as often at least 
as breaks in the wood occurred, to command a 
distinct view of both, it were difficult to con- 
ceive scenery more striking than their combi- 
nation produced. Nor was it the sense of sight 
alone which, during this delightful excursion, 
received ample gratification. The region of 
the eastern Pyrennees, like other mountain dis- 
tricts, abounds in rivulets and small streams, 
which, falling here and there over ledges of 
rock, or rushing with headlong violence over 
stony channels, produce a ceaseless murmur, 
seldom loud enough to drown the voice of an 
ordinary speaker, but almost always sufficient- 
ly audible to check the progress of conversa- 
tion. In addition to this, the trees of the forest 
seemed to be each of them peopled with sing- 
ing birds; the bees were abroad in thousands, 
making the morning air ring with their music, 
and the roar of the sea, as it broke upon the 
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beach beyond Fontarabia, came up, upon a soft | 
west-wind, with peculiar harmony. I perfect- | 
ly recollect, to this hour, the effect which this 
accumulation of exquisite sights and sounds 
produced both upon my companion and myself. 
Though usually not deficient in colloquial pow- | 
ers, we this morning maintained a. profound 
silence, as if we had been afraid to interrupt 
the dominion of universal solitude by obtrud- 
ing upon it the sound of human voices. 

A three hours’ ride brought us to the domi- 
cile of our host, where a substantial breakfast 
for ourselves, as well as an ample supply of 
provender for our horses, was in readiness. It 
was a snug cottage, or rather a small farm 
house, composed, like most buildings in this 
part of the country, chiefly of wood, and beau- | 
tifully situated in the heart of an extensive | 
orchard, about two miles from St. Sebastian. 
Not more than a bow shot from it stood another 
mansion, of dimensions somewhat more ainple, 
though in structure and general character in | 
perfect keeping with it. The latter was, we | 
found, filled with sick and wounded men, in 
charge of whom our host, who was a medical 
officer, had been le{t; indeed it constituted the | 
hospital, set apart from the first for the use of 
that portion of the army to which the siege of 
St. Sebastian had been intrusted. Our. host | 


frankly told us, that the crowded state of its | 
wards, and the deplorable condition of many 
who occupied them, would present no very gra- 
tifying picture of war in its realities,—yet, | 
with the inconsistency which attends most 
men’s actions, he proposed, immediately after 


breakfast, to conduct us over it; and we, partly | 
from curiosity, and partly, I trust, from a better 
feeling, readily closed with his offer. 

We found it, as he had foretold, filled with 
pitiable objects; but we found also, that every 
thing was arranged there in a manner honour- 
able, in the highest degree, to the British go- 
vernment, and no less creditable to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and to the heads of the medi- 
cal department. A single glance served to 
convince us, that no expense was spared in 
order to- alleviate the sufferings of those who 
suffered for their country; and that whatever 
might have been the case in other days, now at 
least a medical hospital was a place, into which 
no soldier, be his rank whatever it might, need 
fear to enter. The different rooms in the 
house were each furnished with pallets, spread 
in regular rows, and at proper intervals from 
one another, over the floor; and all were as 
neat and comfortable as clean linen, and blan- 
kets white as the wool of which they were 
formed, could render them. Then again, as to 
ventilation, though in some of the larger cham- 
bers at least twenty patients were laid, not the 
slightest inconvenience was experienced by 
any of us, whilst threading our way through | 
them; and the kind and affectionate tone in 
which the poor fellows blessed the doctor as he | 
passed, gave proof enough that the state of | 
things to which we were witnesses, was one 
of every day's occurrence. 

We had visited several of the apartments, | 
and were preparing to quit the place, when the 
figure of a tall man, who sat with his head 
hanging down upon his breast, in the corner of | 
one of the last wards, arrested my attention. 





There was something in the air and general 
appearance of that poor fellow, which excited, 
I could not tell why, my liveliest sympathy ; so 
I went towards him, with the design of asking 
him a few questions, touching the nature of 
his hurts, and the occasion on which he re- 
ceived them. But though I addressed him in 
the same kindly and familiar tone in which I 
knew that it was the custom of our guide to 
address his patients, the soldier took no notice 
of me. Once, indeed, he raised his eyes and 
looked me full in the face,—and the mo- 
tion enabled me to perceive that his cheeks 
were wan and sallow, and that an expression of 


' the deepest dejection overshadowed his whole 


countenance—but he withdrew his gaze from 
me again without speaking, and almost imme- 
diately relapsed into a stooping attitude. Being 
much struck with the whole air of the aa, 1 
turned to my host, and requested him to give 
me the information which his patient seemed 
indisposed to communicate. But he, too, 
merely shook his head and walked away. We 
had not, however, returned many minutes to 
his quarters, when of his own accord he revert- 
ed to the subject, and in a manner certainly 
not calculated to diminish the impression which 
had previously been made, thus addressed me: 
“You inquired a minute ago, respecting the 
fate of the poor fellow in the corner: that is 
one of the most distressing cases which ever 
came under my observation; and as I happen 
to be acquainted with the whole of the young 
man’s story, I will, if you desire it, repeat it to 
you.” It will readily be imagined that neither 
my friend nor myself offered any opposition to 
this obliging proposal; so drawing ‘our stools 
towards an open window, which commanded a 
magnificent view of the city and the ocean 
beyond, we listened, with very considerable 
interest and excitation, to the following his- 
tory :— 

“It is now about six years ago since the re- 
giment to which | am attached, being quarter- 


| ed at the time in the citadel of Plymouth, was 


joined by a batch of recruits from Scotland: 
ainong the rest, by two brothers, natives of the 
town of Fort William, the elder of whom, the 
poor fellow whom you noticed in the hospital, 
alone survives. Being myself a denizen of that 
place, | was not long in discovering that the 
youths were the sons of a widow woman, and 
the orphans of an old pensioner—who after 
serving his country for upwards of thirty years, 
married, according to custom, a mere girl, and 
died within a few days after the birth of his 
youngest son. The name of their father was 
Cameron—an ancient and honourable clan, I 
assure you, much respected in former times 
for its warlike exploits, and still famous for the 
number of brave men which it produces; and 
Donald and Allan, the two young men of 
whom I am now speaking, were in no respect 
inferior to their kinsmen in any quality befit- 
ting the good soldier. 

“ What the circumstances were which in- 


| duced them to take service in the army, I never 


accurately understood; but I have heard that 
Donald, whose disposition was daring and ad- 
venturous, involved himself in some difficulties 
with the excise, and that to avoid the conse. 
“Re likely to arise out of them, he secret. 
2 
- 
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ly left hig.home, and enlisted. With respect, 
again, to Allan, the younger, little doubt can 
exist, that he adopted a similar course for no 
other reason than because his brother had done 
so before him. The attachment felt by the one 
towards the other far surpassed every thing of 
which you can form a notion, and rendered 
them: objects of the liveliest interest to every 
man and oflicer in the corps. Yet were the 
young men in no one respect, whether of tem- 
per, disposition, habits, or even bodily constita- 
tion, alike. The elder was a bold, high-spirited, 
irascible, and somewhat capricious person,—of 
a powerful frame and robust constitution—an 


admirable shot, an expert swimmer, a fleet run- | 


ner, and a skilful wrestler. The younger was 
a mild, sweet-tempered boy,—for when he join- 
ed us he had barely passed his seventeenth 


| 





year,—-tall, bat exceedingly slender,—and~> 


though by no means deficient either in courage 
or moral fortitude,—adverse to rough pastimes, 
and slow to take up a quarrel. 
tution likewise was far from being a good one; 
his delicate complexion and narrow chest 
pointed him out as one in whom the seeds of 
the most melancholy of diseases were sown ;— 
yet was he lively and active,—and, whatever 
his natural debility might be, it could in his 
ease be truly said, ‘the spirit of the man sup- 
ported his infirmities.’ As I have already told 
you, the kind of love experienced and evinced 
by these brothers, the one towards the other, 
was such as we are not accustomed to witness, 
in real life, and which finds no parallel, except 
one, in the traditionary stories either of ancient 
or modern times. 

“ From what has been said of the tempers of 
these two young men, you will not be surprised 
to learn, that though the younger looked up to 
his elder brother as to a being of a superior or- 
der, he ‘nevertheless possessed an influence 
ever him, of which it is probable that neither 
the one nor the other was conscious. This he 
invariably exerted for the purpose of extricat- 
ing his more fiery relative from the many 
scrapes and difficulties into which his natural 
irritability was apt to Jead him; whilst on the 
other hand, the elder seemed to regard Allan 
more as a man is apt to regard a delicate-mind- 
ed female, than any thing besides. His very 
voice, when he spoke to him, assumed a softer 
tone, and however violent might be his pas- 
sions, one word from his gentle monitor sufficed 
‘mstantly to allay them. On the whole, the 
two appeared to be formed solely for each 
other's wants; and they were certainly not at 
their ease, either on duty or in the moments of 
relaxation, as often as they chanced to be sepa- 
rated. 

“ The recruits had been with us something 
more than a year, when an order arrived for 
the —— to embark, and to join a conside- 
rable force which was then collecting under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Cork. I need not in- 
form you that in such cases, when immediate, 
employment before an enemy is anticipated, 
the youngest and most weakly of the men are 
usually selected, for the purpose of being left 
behind, and forming a depét. On the present 
occasion the ordinary course was pursued, and 
Allan Cameron, as well upon my recommenda- 
tion, as at the suggestion of the inspecting-ge- 


Allan's consti- 
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| neral, was pointed out as a proper 


rson for 
such service. But to the order, though pe- 
remptorily given, the young man refused to 
pay obedience. ‘He was his brother's com- 
rade,—they were both of them grenadiers, 
Donald taking his place in the front rank, and 
Allan covering him,—he had joined the regi- 
ment solely that they might not be separated, 
and wherever Donald went, there would he 
go.’ The same Janguage was held by Donald, 
though with the violence characteristic of the 
speaker. ‘ Why should his brother's wish be 
thwarted? Was there a braver soldier in the 
ranks? and if he were not so robust as some, 
was not he more than able to carry his load for 
him?’ At last the brothers, regardless of every 
thing like military discipline, threw themselves 
into each other’s arms, and wept aloud. There 
was no holding out against such an appeal ; 
and the colonel melted himself almost to 
tears, desired that Allan Cameron should not 
be forced from the place which he usually fill- 
ed upon parade. . 

“ It is not necessary that I should relate to 
you at length, how the troops assembled at the 
point of rendezvous; or how strangely all were 
affected when infurmation reached them, that 
the very people against whom they had reason 
to believe that they were about to act, were all 
at once become allies. Let it suffice to state, 
that seldom have eyes beheld a spectacle more 
impoing than was presented on that splendid 
summer's afternoon, when upwards cf one hun- 
dred and fifty sail, including line-of-battle ships, 
frigates, sloops-of-war, and transports, weigh- 
ed anchor from the Cove; and, shaking loose 
their sails to a fair but gentle breeze, put to 
sea. Nor was it the fleet alone which drew to 
itself the regards and admiration of those who 
beheld it. he shore was every where crowd- 
ed with spectators; the old town of Cove turn- 
ed out its thousands; Spike island, Carlisle and 
Camden forts, were each of them alive with 
men, women and children,—whose shouts of 
benediction rose loudly above the ripple of the 
waters, and were heard long after the last ship 
had cleared the capes. Surely there is no 
scene more elevating, and yet more conducive 
to solemn and serious thought, than the depar- 
ture of an expedition from the shores of the 
country which sends it forth. 

“ Our voyage, though unaccountably tedious, 
was upon the whole sufliciently agreeable; 
that is to say, the weather proved moderate, 
and no untoward accident eame in the way to 
excite painful or mortified feelings. We were 
somewhat surprised, indeed, when the frigate 
which conveyed the general, after desiring us, 
by telegraph, to move on at leisure, darted 
a-head, and left us to ourselves; but we enter- 
tained even then sufficient confidence in our 
leader to be aware, that this separation would 
not be of long continuance, and that it was de- 
signed to serve some good purpose. Nor were 
we deceived in this. ng before the coast of 
Spain hove in view, the frigate rejoined us,and 
we finally found ourselves at anchor off the 
Mondego, with a signal flying at the mast-head 
of the admiral's ship, that the troops should be 
in readiness to land, in heavy marching order, 
at a moment's notice. 

“ Hew the disembarkation was conducted, I 
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need not inform you. Our regiment having 
been so fortunate as to take its passage in some 
of the lightest transports, touched the Portu- 
guese soil so early as the second of August ; 
where during several days and nights it ound 
ample employment, in assisting to bring the 
stores, and the remainder of the troops to land. 
At last, however, all were assembled ; and on 
the morning of the ninth, soon after the sun 
had risen, our little column took the road to 
Leria. 

« You are doubtless aware of the adventures 
which befel, between this date and the seven- 
teenth. The marches being neither long nor 
arduous, were well pestheuhed even by the most 
delicate of the young soldiers, who, in great 
numbers, made up this gallant army ; nor was 
Allan Cameron, either in zeal or bodily 
strength, apparently at least, inferior to the 
best of his comrades. It is true that, after the 
first league or two, Donald would in no case 
permit cin to carry his musket, and that on 
more than one occasion, when the excessive 
heat seemed to press severely upon him, he 
compelled him to unbuckle his very knapsack, 
and bore it himself. But though he yielded to 
his brother's remonstrances, Allan insisted that 
for such interference there was no necessity, 
and he never failed in a single instance to be 
found at his post when wanted. At last, how- 
ever, symptoms that the enemy were not far 
distant began to multiply. At Leria rumours 
came in upon us that one French army was in 
our immediate front, whilst others were in rapid 
march from Lisbon and Thomar to reinforce 


it. By and by, certain intelligence arrived that 
strong bodies of the enemy were in position at 
Brilos and Ovédos; and finally the posts them- 
selves, as well as the resolution of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley immediately to force them, became 


apparent. The latter event occurred, with a 
trifling loss in our party, on the fifteenth; and, 
the sixteenth having been employed in recon- 
noitring the main position, we proceeded on 
the morning of the seventeenth, to attack Ge- 
neral Laborde, in his formidable allignement 
above Roli¢a. 

“Our regiment, as you doubtless know, 
formed one of those, which, on the retreat of 
Laborde to his second position, carried that dif- 
ficult pass which covered the centre of the 
French division. Entangled in the defile, the 
two brothers, being, as I have already said, 
grenadiers, found themselves, as well as the 
rest of their company, suddenly brought into 
contact with a very superior force, and de- 
prived of all support from the remainder of the 
battalion. The French having thinned their 
ranks by a well-directed volley, instantly closed, 
and though our brave fellows yo nobly, 
their utmost exertions availed but little. On 
this occasion, when our people were reluctant- 
ly giving ground, two French soldiers sprang 
upon Donald Cameron, and his foot happening 
to slip at the instant, threw him; but his 
brother was at hand tosuccour him :—the wea- 
pons of the Frenchmen were already uplifted 
against his breast, when Allan, whose musket 
chanced to be loaded, fired. One adversary 
instantly fell, and before the other could either 
step aside, or ward off the blow, he received the 
bayonet of the young Highlander in his throat. 
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All this was the work of a momentyfor, fresh 

troops coming up, our soldiers again resumed 

the offensive ; “and in a short time the first of 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s great series of Euro- 
an victories was won. 

“If the brothers loved each other previous 
to this occurrence, their affection seemed to 
have acquired tenfold additional strength in 
consequence of it. Donald absolutely worship- 
ped his brave and gentle relative; whilst Allan 
clung to Donald as the ivy clings to the oak, 
or the honeysuckle to the trellis-work over 
which it is twined. 

“ The battle of Vimiero opened the way, as 
you are well aware, to a negotiation, which 
cleared Portugal, for a time, of its invaders, 
and left us at liberty to march, as soon as self- 
created difficulties were overcome, to the as- 
sistance of the Spaniards. This we at length 
did, and, passing through some of the most in- 
teresting provinces of the Peninsula, we found 
ourselves, on the fifteenth of December, housed 
in comfortable cantonments in the city of Sala- 
manca. There we remained inactive for a 
long while; rumour after rumour coming in to 
puzzle us, till a spirit of discontent began to ex- 
hibit itself among all classes. But the cause of 
the delay appeared at last to be withdrawn ; and 
to the inexpressible satisfaction of the troops, 
our columns moved towards the Carrion, with 
the view, as it was generally understood, of 
attacking Soult. 

“ It is not for me to question the propriety of 
that resolution, which, when the minds of men 
were wrought up to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm, suddenly caused all idea of acting on the 
offensive to be laid aside. Sir John Moore was 
doubtless swayed by wise and prudential mo- 
tives, in declining the battle for which ever 
preparation had been made, and falling bac 
behind the-Esla; but for the precipitancy with 
which the retreat was afterwards conducted, 
no military reasons, of which I, at least, am 
aware, can be given. It broke the discipline 
of his army; it destoyed the merale even of 
those who never quitted their corps; and it 
caused a greater loss among the feeble, and 
such as could not keep up with their comrades, 
than would have been incurred by two general 
actions. I! cannot pause to describe to you any 
one of the many pitiable scenes of which that 
disastrous retreat was prolific,—but I must tell 
you something of what befel on that terrible 
night, which saw us in march under a pelting 
shower of sleet from Lurgo to Valmuda. . 

“ Our rear-guard had been sharply engaged 
with the advance of Soult’s army during the 
day ; and having repulsed them, we were or- 
dered, at eleven o'clock at night, to retire. 
This we did; but during that long and painful 
movement, the strength of Allan Cameron, 
which had hitherto been preserved by more 
than a natural exertion of courage, gave way. 
He dropped by the road side and Sookaed him- 
self unable to go further. It was in vain that 
Donald relieved him of every thing, even to his 
very pouch and bayonet,—the boy could not 
rise, and to all it became manifest enough that 
hé must be abandoned. No words of mine 
could do justice to the state of Donald's feel- 
i when the dreadful alternative seemed to 
be before him, either of leaving his brother to 
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his fate, or,of himself abandoning his ranks,— 


but nature was too strong even for military 


He determined at al] hazards to remain | 


duty. 

with Allan; and the measure being connived | 
at rather than sanctioned by his officers, the 
corps passed, leaving the brothers, one sitting, | 
and the other lying at length by the road-side. 
I need not add, that no one ever expected to see 
them again. 

“ Tt was fortunate for the brothers, however 
distressing to the army at large, that the com- 
plete exhaustion consequent upon this night's 
march, compelled Sir John Moore to halt dur- 
ing the greater part of the day following, at 
Valmuda. To the extreme surprise, as well 





as satisfaction of all, they overtook us here, 
Donald carrying Allan, as he had done for the 
last three miles, upon his back; and as there 
chanced to be a spare mule at hand, the poor 
boy was immediately mounted and sent to the 
rear. As to Donald, he again took his station 
in the front rank of the grenadier company, and 
though he had not closed an eye during the 
last sixty hours, he nevertheless contrived to 
reach the position in front of Corunna, in as 
high spirits as any of his comrades. Donald 
was present in the action which ensued, where 
he received a severe wound through both 
thighs; and, as if Providence had decreed 
that the two brothers should never be sepa- 
rated, at least for any length of time, he was 
removed in this plight on board the very vessel 








in which Allan had taken his passage. 

“Though the regiment returned soon after 
to the Peninsula, Donald, from the effects of 
his wounds, and Allan from those of exhaustion, | 
were pronounced unfit to accompany it; and 
they were in consequence drafted into the | 
second battalion, then quartered in Ireland. 
There they remained, happy in each other's 
society, till a short time ago, when they again | 
made their appearance .at the seat of war; 
having been sent out with a draft, which join- 
ed us on the Douro. The brothers advanced 
with us through Spain, in the same affection- | 
ate, and even romantic spirit, which had 
hitherto actuated them. They took part in the | 
battle of Vittoria, from which they escaped un- | 
hurt; they shared in the separate triumphs of | 
Sir Thomas Graham's column; and, finally, 
they found themselves attached to that portion 
of the British army, to which the siege of St. 
Sebastian had been entrusted. 

“You recollect the rained convent of St. | 
Bartholome, which stands on the summit of | 
of one of those hills that enclose the town of 
St. Sebastian on every side. When we first 
arrived in the vicinity of this place, that was a 
very formidable post,—the French having 
strongly fortified it with ditches and embank- 
ments, and surrounded the whole with a circle 
of field works. But as it commanded the point 
from which our trenches must take their com- | 





mencement, it became essential, in the first 
place, to make ourselves master of it; and 


though as yet our battering artillery was far in | 
the rear, and it seemed almost proof against 
light artillery, the general resolved to make | 
the native courage of his men do the work of 


science and art. With this view a battery of | 
field-guns opened upon it; and a portion of the | 
wall being beaten in, orders were issued"to | 


| the redoubt might be entered by surprise. 


The Brothers. 


carry it after dark, on the same night, by as- 
sault. 

“ Tt fell to the lot of our grenadier company 
to form part of the force selected for the execu- 


| tion of this important, but perilous service ; and 
| Donald and Allan Cameron had again assumed 
their stations among their old companions. 


They accordingly appeared, like the rest, at 
the place of muster, just one hour after the sun 
had set,—where in profound silence and in per- 
fect order, the party awaited the signal of at- 
tack. I have often been a witness to such 
scenes as this—I have often seen columns 
formed preparatory to some mighty enterprise, 
but [ am not aware that [ ever. experienced a 
livelier or more painful anxiety than on the pre- 
sent occasion. On the one hand, the redoubt 
about to be assailed, was one of no ordinary 
strength; it was well garrisoned,—as we had 
learned to our cost;—and its defences were 
little if at all injured; whilst on the other hand, 
the force appointed to carry it consisted of 
only a small portion of the besieging army. 
We, therefore, felt ourselves to be mere look- 
ers-on; and I question whether the sensations 
of a mere looker-on be not, under such cireum- 
stances, even more violent and more harassing 
than those of an actor. Be this as it may, to 
one fact [ can bear witness, namely, that the 
troops who composed the storming party were 
surrounded by a whole crowd of their com- 
rades, whose wishes, however fervent; found 
no voice to express them, and whose very lips 
were pressed closely together, as if they had 
been unwilling to indulge even in the necessa- 
ry act of respiration. 

“In the meanwhile, the twilight, which 
had for some time been dying gradually away, 
sank into night. There was no moon, or at 
least she had not yet risen; when a low sound, 
coming from the rear of the corps, made its 


| way gradually to the front, and the werd ‘ for- 


ward’ became audible. Now then the persons 


| not on duty opened to the right and left, and 


the little column, with quick, but silent tread, 
and in the most perfect order, pushed on. So 
well had the whole matter been arranged, that 
many minutes elapsed ere the movement be- 
came known to the enemy; and we who watch- 
ed the event in the rear, began to hope that 
But 
the hope was not permitted to continue long 
in operation. First a single musket-shot, then 
another, then a tremendous volley, told that 
concealment was at an end; and the shouts of 
our soldiers, heard in the intervals of the firing, 
gave testimony that they looked for success, 
not to fortune, but to their own exertions. 

“In spite of a hot and well-directed fire, the 
leading files of the assailants contrived to pene- 
trate, without a check, not only across the 
outer ditch and rampart, but into the very body 
of the place. There, however, they were met 


| by a corps of French grenadiers, who fought 


with the fury of men naturally brave, and 
driven to more than ordinary exertions by the 
stimulus of intoxication; and many a bayonet, 
on one side as well as the other, became ina 
few minutes, crimsoned to its very socket. 
Our advanced guard, of which the brothers 
formed a part, stood the shock gallantly, and 
had an adequate force been at hand to support 





‘“‘ Fair Helen of Kirconnel.”—To a Town Garden. 


them, they would have doubtless. overcome all 
opposition, with a trifling loss to themselves ; 
but unfortunately this was not the case. 
Whether the fire from the convent had told 
more murderously upon the main body.of the 
coluinn, and checked them; or whether, as is 
more probable, they had missed their way in 
the dark, and separated themselves from those 
in front, it-is hard to say; but that they were 
separated from the leading section is cer- 
tain. The consequence was, that these brave 
men, after being actuaily in possession of the 
great hall of the convent, were driven out; and 
that the place was not recuced till many valua- 
ble lives had fallen a sacrifice. 

“Tt was at this moment, when the party 
overborne by superior numbers, were falling 
back, that Donald, who fought desperately as 
he retired, planted his foot, upon some soft 
substance, which shrank, as it were, from be- 
neath his tread. A horrible idea crossed his 
mind, as a sort of groan, coming evidently 
from the object on which he was standing, 
caught his ear. He leaped aside, and a ray of 
light, from some of the wood-work which had 
taken fire, falling at the instant upon the spot, 
he eagerly gazed round in quest of his brother. 
His" brother was not to be seen. But there 
was the body of an English soldier lying near 
him, and, regardless of every thing besides, he 
sprang towards it. What followed no one can 
tell; because the French came on so fast, that 
our troops were almost. immediately driven 
from the place; and, on mustering again in 
the outer court, both Donald and Allan were 
missing; but the final catastrophe was one 
whick none, that chanced to witness it, will 
ever forget. 

“The advanced guard, being speedily rein- 
foreed by fresh troops, returned to the charge, 
and the French were again beaten from the 
court to the hall, and from the hall to the 
blazing corridors. ‘They fled in all directions, 
and being pursued from cell to cell, and from- 
one hiding place to another, many were bay- 
oneted, and the rest taken. But the convent 
itself was now one sheet of flame. The fire, 
which during the heat of the struggle had first 
been kindled, spread terrifically through the 
pile, and it became necessary for the men who 
had won it, instantly to abandon their con- 
quest. This they prepared to do, as soon as 
they should have removed their wounded and 
ptisoners; and it was whilst looking for the 
former that the dreadful fate of Donald and 
Allan Cameron became known to them. On 
returning to the great hall, they beheld the for- 
mer, sitting in the midst of fire and smoke, and 
supporting the head of the latter upon his knees. 
But it was the head, not of a living, but a dead 
man, which lay there,—and it bore marks, 
which do not often disfigure the countenance, 
even of a man slain in battle. In the delicate 
cheek were impressed deep dints, as if from 
the nails in the shoe of a heavy foot which had 
rested roughly upon it. How this occurred 
there is no room to doubt, and the conse- 
quences which arose out of it were hardl 
different from what might have been antici- 


pated. 
“ Donald Cameron has never been himself 


from that moment. When first discovered he 
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was in a state of pitiable idiocy; and he has 
continued ever -since a melancholy maniac. 
Whether he will ever recover his senses, God 
alone can tell; but I confess that I entertain 
but slender hopes of any such desirable con- 
summation.” 

My host here ended his story, than which I 
thought at the moment, that I had not often 
listened to one more affecting. I only regret 
that it is not in my power tu say how far the 
doctor's humane prayer was heard. All that I 
do know on the subject is, that Donald Ca- 
meron was soon afterwards sent home as in- 
curable; and the probability is, that he still 
continues the victim of a calamity, by far the 
most distressing of all to which frail humanity 
is liable. 


From the Winter’s Wreath. 
“FAIR HELEN OF KIRCONNEL.” 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ Fair Helen of Kirconne],” as she is called in the Seot- 
tish Minstrelsy, throwing herself between her betrothed 
lover and a rival by whom his life was assailed, received 
a mortal wound, and died in the arms of the former. 


Hop me upon thy faithful heart, 
Keep back my flitting breath ; 
’Tis early, early to depart, 
Sweet friend !—yet this is Death! 


Look on me still :—let that kind eye 
Be the last light I see! 

Oh! sad it is in spring to die, 
But yet I die for thee ! 

For thee, my own!—thy stately head 
Was never thus to bow ;— 

Give tears when with me Love hath fled, 
True Love—thou know’st it now ; 


Oh! the free streams look’d bright, where’er 
We in our gladness rov'd ; 

And the blue skies were very fair— 
Dear friend! because we lov’d. 


Farewell !—I bless thee !—live thou on, 
When this young heart is low! 

Surely my blood thy life hath won— 
Clasp me once more—I go! 


TO A TOWN GARDEN. 


Tov narrow space enclosed in gloomy brick, 
Where stones and sand my patient toil defy; 
Where vegetable life describes a stick, 
= smoke and dust obscure the summer 
sky! 
’Tis vain, I verily believe, to try, 
With watering-can, or spade, or rake, or 


oe, 
To force one violet to unfold its eye, 
Or gay laburnam on thy waste to glow! 
And I have sometimes asked myself, if so. 
It be with human hearts, amid the throng 
Of cities, and their busy cares among, 

That not one native blossom there will grow, 
Of frankness, innocence, and gentle love, 
Given to the meanest hut, with pure, clear 

skies above ! J. W. 

















History.—Pleasant Companions. 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
HISTORY. 
BY WILLIAM KENNEDY. 


CLosr we the book—enough—the first dark 
age 

Reveals the common course of every age. 

The forest-wanderer and his eavern-home— 

The hut deserted for the civic dome— 

The iron nerve, exulting in the chase, 

Relaxed, and robbed of nature’s matchless 
grace— 

The wild-dog’s hunger, and the lion’s strife 

Changed to the wants and wars of polished 
life— 

The fierce decision following brief-debate 


Turned to set quarrel and smooth-spoken | « Once glory dwelt in Albion—it is gone!” 


hate— 


Beads, bones and shells despised for love of 7 


old, — 
The only love on earth that ne'er grows cold— 
Such the unvarying tale thy records give, 
O History! of all that lived or live. 


Still in thy wisdom, world! the child ap- 
pears, 


Though tottering onward to six thousand | 


years— 
In what are Europe’s empires of to-day 
Above the countless nations swept away? 
Yield France and England greater good to 
man 
Than Greece and Rome ere adverse times be- 
gan? 
Let the eye roam at large from pole to pole, 
Scan every patch that bears a human soul, 
And say wherein the race it gazes on 
Arise superior to their fathers gone. 
In vain we boast of arts our sires had not, 
How much we would recover, is forgot! 
In vain we shout “ Improvement” while around 
The moan ef Misery mocks the lying sound— 
While Avarice usurps the regal throne, 
Holds a relentless sway and rules alone— 
While Vice infuses poison in the cup 
Of life, and self-destroying gulps it up: 
And the same soil soaked in mild Abel's blood 
Is yearly deluged with a crimson flood. ; 


The flag of conquest streams o’er many | 


lands ; 
Its staff reposes not in chosen hands; 
To-day it glows beneath the rising sun, 
To-morrow meets him when his course is 


done ; 
This hour flies lightly on the southern gale, 
Fiercely the next where northern blasts pre- 


vail. 

Where sleeps thy pride, old Egypt ?>—where is 
thine, 

Loved of Jehovah—favoured Palestine ?— 

’Mid storms of sand the desert-demon reigns 

Above the silent cities of the plains ; 

Great Babylon and Nineveh, ye now 

Would spare the labour of the vietor's plough! 

Thy bird, Minerva! may a shelter find 

In famed Athena suited to its kind! 

But, worse than all, misfortune, linked to 
shame, 

Hath stamped abasement on the Roman 
name— 





A poor besotted thing of crumbling cla 

In Cesar’s city keeps a bigot's ool, v 

And Superstition its black draught distils 

ss Tully’s thunder shook the imperial 
ills! 


And must this dreary game be always play- 
ed? 
Shall men for ever grapple with a shade? 


| Will England, too, like Venice, Belgium, feel 
| The sea-slime oozing through the rotten keel— 


Her mighty members lopped—her laurels 
torn— 

Her name become to younger states a scorn ? 

Yet nothing done to make her downfall more 

Worthy of weeping than those sped before ; 

This, the sole record on her wave-washed 
stone— 


By heaven! it is beyond conception strange, 
How man, the changeling, shuns all noble 
change! 
How spirits, panting for exalted state, 
Creep on the vulgar highway to be great! 
For riches lick the dust or coin the lie 
To purchase honours merit may not buy ; 
Or risk their own to cut a throat or two 
In some low cause projected by the few— 
When there are smiles to win, and tears to 
dry, 
And many an untold wrong to rectify, 
And bleeding hearts to heal, and fame to gain, 
Unbought by flattery, dross, or myriads slain ; 
The sacred incense of a people's prayers 
For him who sees his happiness in theirs— 
The radiant blessings of the grateful breast 


, That on the brow affectionately rest, 
That, ere the soul to its Creator flies, 


Ascend, a starry herald, to the skies, 

While the gross meteor of the slaves of earth 

Sinks with them in the clod which gave them 
birth. 


Hasten, O God Omnipotent! the hour 
When Truth shall reign with undivided pow- 
er— 
When Innocence shall cease to be the game 
At which the hunters of their species aim— 
When generous natures shall escape a sneer, 
Because they scothed pale Wo and shared its 
tear; 
When the historian's page no more shall be 
A damning proof against humanity— 
When all the eternal precept shall revere, 
That to do good is to be happy here— 
When man shall make a common league with 
man 
To crush whatever mars Love’s holy plan— 
T» blast the selfish baseness that would steal 
The — one moment, from the general 
weal. 


From the Winter's Wreath. 


PLEASANT COMPANIONS. 
_“ To be good and disagreeable is high treason against 
virtue.” 
Wuo that observes the effect of manner, good 
or bad, upon the judgments of men concern- 
ing individuals, but must feel that it is a most 





Pleasant Companions. 


unfortunate thing, when valuable and respect- 
able beings are wanting in every | aqpcanns quali- 
ty. “ Will my friend risk his life, upon occa- 
sion, for mine: will he be perfectly just, steady, 
and to be depended upon ?’’—all these are very 
essential questions ;—but ‘“ Will he condescend 
to be agreeable ?” is another, which I must ask, 
before I can look forward to much improving 
intercourse with him. Is he thinking about 
himself continually—about his own mind— 
about some one object of pursuit ?—in other 
words, is he an entirely preoccupied man ?—if 
so, he is not the companion for me. Again, is 
he a man of sects and parties? I have no am- 
bition to associate with one who has never felt, 
nay, intensely felt, the high claims of religion, 
the blessings of liberty, the glories of a noble 
name :—but I cannot bear the principled blind- 
negs of those who have taken their part, and 
are determined never to bestow another honest 
look upon the other side of the question. 

What is it that constitutes’‘the power, which 
some few favoured individuals possess, of con- 
ciliating the most unpleasant tempers, and 
uniting the suffrages of the most agreeable and 
disagreeable people in the world in their fa- 
vour? It is not good temper only ; nor hila- 
rity, nor sensibility,—nor is it even benevo- 
lence,—for very benevolent persons may be 
deficient in tact—nor is it mere good sense ; 
though sensible people will be, on the whole, 
more likely to obtain affection, at last, than 
those kind-hearted, ill-judging souls, chiefly 
known by their good intentions and practical 
uselessness. It is very difficult, in short, tosay 
what a pleasant companion is ; but not so hard 
to tell what he is not. 

He is not a jester. Professed jokers are wea- 
risome company. They have, of all people, the 
least real knowledge of the human heart— 
though they often make it their boast, that 
they know human nature thoroughly ; the least 
tenderness for those little infirmities which 
cling to the best of human beings; the least 
sympathy in bodily or mental afflictions; the 
least reverence for the image of God in the 
mind of man. When once the spirit of ridicule 
has taken possession, thenceforth farewell high 
and noble feeling; farewell all hopes of par- 
taking with such an one any of that = coin- 
munion which exalts and refines the human 
character. Serious, even these jesters must 
sometimes be; but their seriousness is not im- 
proving. So accustomed are they to irony, 
that they can never again regard life in a 
calm and philosophic spirit. It is still a jest, 
though a bitter one. But suppose that the 
banterer never had a mind, and that no regrets 
are called forth for the blight which has passed 
over it, still he might have been an inoffen- 
sive companion. But now he is the scourge 
of every company into which he enters ;—and 
will spoil the most refreshing conversation, by 
filling up every pause with a joke. We often 
feel affection for the individual who has extort- 
ed from us tears ; but he, who drags forth, hour 
after hour, unwilling laughter, is never regard- 
ed with complacency. 

“ With limbs of British oak and nerves of wire, 
And wit that puppet prompters might inspire, 
His sovereign nostrum is a clumsy joke, 

On pangs enforced by God’s severest stroke.” 
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A “pleasant companion” is not often one 
who has lived much in solitude. Reflective 
habits and depth of information are valuable ; 
but a slow man is not an agreeable man. An 
hour after the party is broken up, such an one 
will have framed an excellent reply to an argu- 
ment; but we wanted entertainment, and wit, 
and spirit ; and cannot wait for the full develop- 
ment of every rising idea. We do not like to 
be always learners or teachers—though, in due 
season, we are willing to be both. A far more 
unpleasant character, however, is often reared 
up in solitude. A pedant, for ever endeavour- 
ing to lead conversation into one particular 
track,—if unsuccessful, looking with angry con- 
tempt upon the little minded beings before 
him. It matters not what the pursuit may be, 
to which he has devoted his exclusive atten- 
tion. He may be an antiquarian, or a geolo- 
gist; a Spurzheimite, a Wordsworthian, a ra- 
dical reformer, or a speculative Theologian. 
Whatever it may be, his looks, his whole man- 
ner testify, that if that one thing be not valued 
by his associates, he regards them and their 
pursuits as unworthy his attention. 


“ Pleasant companions” are not those, who, 
brought up in a small and literary circle, have 
accustomed themselves to an uncommon de- 
gree of correctness and finish in speaking and 
thinking ;—who talk, as it were, “ out of book,” 
and appear ever on the watch for ungrammati- 
cal, inappropriate expressions: make you blush 
for your carelessness fifty times in an hour. 
Such people are “ like the frost, which blights 
what it cannot produce.” Every warm feel- 
ing, or gay flight of fancy, is checked in their 
presence ;—sacrificed to the dread of failing in 
some trifling turn of expression. It is so im- 
possible for any but consummate assurance, or 
a hardiness acquired by long habit, to pass 
through such an ordeal with credit, that I real- 
ly pity'the persons who can subject their fel- 
low creatures to it; seeing that they must for 
ever remain strangers to the true spirit of so- 
ciety. 

Some feeling of equality is requisite to make 
you enjoy the company of others. Hence, 
people of rank or talent, who do not possess 
the art of raising their associates to their own 
level, cannot be “ pleasant companions.” You 
do not wish them to let themselves down to 
you; that isa humiliation: you like to feel ele- 
vated to their station, and then you are disposed 
to give and receive pleasure. 


There are some individuals who in common 
— are not unpleasant, but who are inde- 
scribably annoying in certain states of the mind 
and affections. These are common-place cha- 
racters; people without imagination, who 
therefore form no conception of what will be 
soothing or wounding to other persons. They 
have regular rules for every thing. They 
may have kind and affectionate natures; but 
having settled it with themselves that grief 
and joy have established modes of exhibiting 
themselves, they are apt to resent all depar- 
tures from these, as something very like a de- 
parture from principle. They wonder, are 
alarmed, and endeavour to bring back the wan- 
derer into the beaten track. As life cannot al- 
ways present one fair and pleasant prospect, I 
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tremble at the idea of sharing it with those, 
who cannot leave me the liberty of taking my 
own measures, when storms and difficulties 
arise. The companion I love will always allow 
me independence. 

Upon the whole, it seems that we want a 
little more of the spirit of a chivalrous age. 
Selfishness is at the root of the evil. We have 
no business to rely upon our own intentions 
merely; but should endeavour to take cogni- 
zance of another's mind before we spread be- 
fore him our own; to get an insight into his 
feelings before we hazard the expression of 
such as may be painful or unpleasant to him. 
I am not fond of the fashionable world, and its 
levelling habits; it seems difficult to rise above 
its standard of good-humoured pleasantry, or 
to think deeply and soberly when we mingle 
much in it; but yet it is pleasant to see the 
ease and refinement which pervade a truly po- 
lite circle ; to. see how agreeably the actors in 
the drama play into one another’s hands, and 
how complete is the avoidance of, at least, the 
appearance of selfish and monopolizing habits. 
Such people may not be actuated by a deep 
spirit of Christian benevolence, they may not 
be thus agreeable on the highest principles, 
but agreeable they are; and let those, who pro- 
fess to be guided by higher motives, be watch- 
ful, and not suffer themselves to be outdone by 
those, over whom fashion, and the desire of 
distinction, may exercise the principal domi- 
nion. 

Polite conversation, it is true, is apt to take 
a turn in which no one possessing kind and ge- 
nerous feelings can follow it. 2 and 
satirical remarks on individuals are never to be 
justified ; but in the best society, things are al- 
ways preferred to persons, as the subjects of 
lively remark. Upon these to talk, and to talk 
well, is an accomplishment no one need dis- 
dain; and he, whose motives of action are the 
most exalted, whose politeness approaches the 
nearest to philanthropy, and whose philanthro- 
py loses itself in the clearer and more distin- 
— benevolence of Christianity, may, 
and ought to be the pleasantest of smpeaon. 

E. T. 


—=>__ 


From the London. Weekly Review. 


THE SOUVENIR, FOR 1829. Edited by 
Alaric A. Watts, Esq. London: Longman 
and Co. 

Ir is seldom, indeed, that we have had a 
more agreeable occupation than in wandering 
through the pages of the work before us. The 
critic, in a case of this kind, has a double plea- 
sure: he has all the gratification of the ordi- 
mary reader, with the comfortable conscious- 
ness that he will be able to present an attrac- 
tive report to the “77 end do justice to the 
writers to whom he is indebted for so much 
enjoyment. The freshness, variety, and ele- 

of the brilliant little works which 
Souvenir holds so prominent a n, are 
peeny striking acceptable at this dull 
season of the ’ ications of any 
interest are ex scarce. The excellent 
taste and i industry evinced in the 





The Souvenir, for 1829. 


editorial management of the former volumes of 
the Souvenir, are still more obvious in the pre- 
sent instance. The prose articles, with but 
few exceptions, are of a very superior order, 
and the poetry is often exquisitely beautiful. 
The embellishments we have already noticed 
with the commendations they deserve. They 
are alone worth more than twice the purchase 
money of the volume.* It would be needless 
to attempt an elaborate criticism of the nume- 
rous contents of this varied little work, and we 
shall therefore chiefly confine ourselves to the 
more easy and pleasant task of presenting spe- 
cimens to our readers. To begin with the poe- 
try, which is — superior to the prose, we 
extract the following very beautiful stanza; by 
the editor: 


ON BURNING A PACKET OF LETTERS. 


Relics of love, and life’s enchanted spring, 
Of hopes born, rainbow-like, of smiles and 
tears ;— 
With trembling hand do I unloose the string, 
Twined round the records of my youthful 
years. 


Yet why preserve memorials of a dream, 

Too bitter-sweet to breathe of aught but pain! 
Why court fond memory fora fitfal gleam 

Of faded bliss, that cannot bloom again! 


The thoughts and feelings these sad relics bring 
Back on my heart, I would not now recall: 
Since gentler ties around its pulses cling, 
Shall spells less hallowed hold them still in 
thrall? 
Can withered hopes that never came to flower, 
Match with affections long and deariy tried! 
Love, = has lived through many a stormy 
our, 
Through good and ill,—and time and change 
defied ! 
Perish each record that might wake a thought 
That would be treason to a faith like this !— 
Why should the spectres of past joys be brought 
To fling their shadows o'er my present bliss! 
Yet,—ere we part for ever,—let me-pay 
A last, fond tribute to the sainted dead ; 
Mourn o’er these wrecks of passion’s earlier 


day, 
With tears as wild as once I used to shed. 


What gentle words are flashing on my eye! 
What tender truths in every line I trace! 
fessi d with many a deep-drawn 





sigh, — 
Hopes—like the dove—with but one resting 
place ! 


How many a feeling, long—too long—represt, 
Like , Sees here opened out at 
t! 





* It is stated in the preface to the Souvenir, 
that such is the expense of the publication,that 
“a circulation of less than from eight to nine 
thousand copies would entail a loss upon the 
proprietors ;"’ and it is added in a note, that if 
the copyright and copperplate printing be taken 
into consideration, 100 guineas was .ne 
cost of each of the vi and that some 
See ae 150 to 170 guineas 
each. 
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How many a vision of the lonely breast 
Its cherished radiance on these leaves hath 


cast! 
And ye, pale violets, whose sweet breath hath 


driven s M 
Back on my soul the dreams I fain would 
uell.; 
To wipes faint perfume such wild power is 
given, 
To call up visions—only loved too well ;— 


Ye too must perish !—Wherefore now divide 
Tributes of love—first-offerings of the heart ; 
Gifts—that so long have slumbered side by 


side; 
Tokens of feeling—never meant to part! 


A long farewell :—sweet flowers, sad scrolls, 
adieu ! 
Yes, ye shall be companions to the last :— 
So perish all that would revive anew 
he fruitless memories of the faded past! 


But lo! the flames are curling swiftly round 
Each fairer vestige of my youthful years; 
Page after page that searching blaze hath 


found, 
Even whilst I strive to trace them through 
my tears. 


The Hindoo widow, in affection strong, 
Dies by her lord, and keeps her faith un- 
broken :— 
Thus perish all which to those wrecks belong, 
The living memory—with the lifeless token! 


Mr. Watts’s verses “ To the Echo of a Sea- 
shell,” in imitation of Mrs. Hemans, are im- 
bued with the genuine spirit of that chaste, 
pathetic, and harmonious writer. His stanzas, 
entitled “ King Pedro's Revenge,”.are remark- 
ably free and spirited, and the prose introduc- 
tion to them is very interesting and well writ- 
ten. His address to “The Youngling of the 
Flock” has some of those exquisite touches of 
domestic tenderness which come home to the 
hearts ofall men. There is a poetical “ Epis- 
tle from Abbotsford,” apparently from the pen 
of Mr. Lockhart, which we should like well 
enough to extract, but its length prevents us. 
As it describes some of the personal habits of 
the northern Ariosto, it will be read with pecu- 
liar interest. The foilowing poem by Mr. John 
Malcolm, entitled “ The Ship at Sea,” contains 
images of much truth and beauty : 


A white sail gleaming on the flood, 
And the bright-orbed sun on high, 
Are all that break the solitude 
Of the circling sea and sky ;— 
Nor cloud, nor cape is imaged there ; 
Nor isle of ocean, nor of air. 


Led by the magnet o’er the tides, 
That bark her path explores,— 
Sure as unerring instinct guides 
aa birds ae unseen shores : 
ith wings that o'er the waves expand 
She wanders to a viewless land. , 





Nor rock, nor hill, nor tower, nor tree, 
Breaks the blank solitude of sea ;— 


No! not alone ;—her beauteous shade 
Attends her noiseless way : 

As some sweet peery & undecayed, - 
Clings to the heart. for aye, 

And haunts it—wheresoe’er we go, 

Through every scene of joy and wo. 


And not alone ;—for day and night 
Escort her o'er the deep ; 

And round her solitary flight 
The stars their vigile keep. 

Above, below, are cireling skies, 

And heaven around her pathway lies. 


And not alone ;—for hopes and fears 
Go with her wandering sail ; 

And bright eyes watch, thro’ gathering tears, 
Its distant cloud to hail ; 

And prayers for her at midnight lone 

Ascend, unheard by all, save One. 


And not alone ;—with her, bright dreams 
Are on the pathless main ; 
And o'er its moan—earth’s woods and streams 
Pour forth their choral strain ; ; 
When sweetly are her slumberers blest 
With visions of the land of rest. 


And not alone ;—for round her glow 

The vital light and air ; 

And sumething that in whispers low 

Tells to man’s spirit there, 

Upon her waste and weary road, 
A present, all-pervading God! 

Barry Cornwall has contributed his usual 
quantity of verse. His “ Invocation to Birds” 
is written in a Jooseand irregular kind of blank 
verse, and has very little merit. His lines ta 
Madam Pasta are sufficiently absurd. After 
stating that she has given him such “an end- 
less rapture,” that with infinite good sense and 


propriety, 
“ In places lone 
He shouts it to the stars, and winds that flee ;” 


he concludes with saying, that 


“ The critic brings her praise, which all rehearse; 
And I, alas! I can but bring my verse!” 


—in our opinion, one of the very worst things 
he could offer her. ' 

We are surprised to meet with such stuff as 
this in a book where there is, in other 
such a constant evidence of rigid taste and dis- 
crimination on the part of the editor. That 
Barry Cornwall has occasionally written some 
agreeable poetry, we do not mean to dispute ; 
but of late he has only insulted the public by 
his negligence, nonsense, and affectation. We 
have no wish to be unfriendly to him, and 
should be glad if he would change his tone, 
and give us an opportunity to praise him. 


Our next extract shall be some very exqui- 
site verses by Mrs. Hemans: 


TO 4 DEPARTED SPIRIT. 


From the bright stars, or from the viewless 
Or Pn AO world, unreached by humag 
thought, 
No. 79.—C 
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Spirit, sweet spirit! if thy home be there 

And if thy visions with the past be fraught, 
Answer me, answer me! 


Have we not communed here, of life and death? 


Have we not said that love, such love as ours, | 


Was not to perish, as a rose’s breath, 
To melt away, like song from festal bowers? 
Answer, oli! answer me! 


Thine eye's last light was mine—the soul that 
shone 

Intensely, mournfully, through gathering haze; 

Didst thou bear with thee, to the shore un- 


known, 
Nought of what lived in that long, earnest 
gaze ? 
Hear, hear, and answer me! 


Thy voice—its low, soft, fervent, farewell tune 

Thrilled through the tempest of the parting 
strife, ~ 

Like a faint breeze:—oh! from that music 


flown 
Send back one sound, if love’s be quenchless 
life! 
But once, oh !. answer me! 


In the still noontide, in the sunset’s hush, 
In the dead hour of night, when thought grows 


eep ; 
When the heart’s phantoms from the darkness 
. Tush 
Fearfully beautiful; to strive with sleep ; 
Spirit! then answer me! 


By the remembrance of our blended prayer ; 
By all our tears, whose mingling made them 
sweet ; 
By our last hope, the victor o'er despair; 
Speak!—if our souls in deathless yearnings 
meet, 
Answer me, answer me! 


The grave is silent—and the far-off sky, 
And the deep midnight :—silent all, and lone! 
Oh! if thy buried love make no reply, 
What voice has earth?—Hear, pity, speak! 
mine own! 
Answer me, answer me! 


There are several beautiful contributions | 


from the pen of Mr. T. K. Hervey. The ano- 
nymous poem of “ Mary Queen of Scots” is 
spirited and harmonious. 
“ Youn 
ble. “Hofer,” by ; “* Zadig and As- 
tarte,” by Delta; a Sonnet or two by H., and 
one by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, are all deserving 
of commendation. We could also conscien- 
tiously praise many other pieces in the vo- 
lume, but must close our notice of the poeti- 
eal department, or we shall have no room left 
for the prose. 
Of the prose articles, the most striking is the 
* MSS. found in a Mad-house.” Though too 
ll of horror, it is very strongly written, and 
interest is deep and stirring. The story of 
“ The Sisters” is powerful and pathetic. The 
“ Vision of Purgatory,” by Dr. Maginn, is ex- 
remely clever, and has a good deal of humour. 
were amused with the following allusion 
wy Ivanism and the resurrection system :— 
ie former times,” says the writer, “ the peo- 
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ple had a wake before a funeral, and a dinner 
after it, and there waz an end of the affair — 
But with the march of mind comes trouble and 
vexation. A man has now-a-days no certainty 
of quietness in his coffin—unless it be a patent 
one. He is laid down in the grave, and the 
next morning he is called upon to demonstrate 
an interesting experiment.” 

Most of the stories are clever, but some of 
them are alittle forced andextravagant. The 
longest, and one of the best in the volume, is 
“ The Rock of the Candle,” by the author of 
“ Holland-tide.” This,,though also somewhat 
Germanic, is a very superior production. 

The following remarks are from “ A Chap- 
ter on Portraits,’’ by Barry Cornwall, whieh, 
though flat and commonplace in some parts, is 
occasionally fresh and interesting. The Por- 


| trait of Sir Walter Scott, to which the author 


alludes, is an exquisite work of art, and is en- 
graved with extraordinary delicacy and effect 
by a Mr. Danforth, who is, we believe, an Ame- 
rican. 

“ We can scarcely imagine a thing much 
more pleasant indeed, to an artist, than to be 
brought face to face with some famous person, 
and permitted to examine and scrutinize his 
features, with thatcareful and intense curio- 
sity, that seems necessary to the perfecting a 
likeness. It must haye been to Raffaelle, at 
once a relaxation from his ordinary study, and 
a circumstance interesting in itself, thus to 
look into faces so full of meaning as those of 
Julius and Leo—and to say, ‘ That -look—that 
glance, which seems so transient, will I fix for 
ever. Thus shall he be seen, with that exact 
expression (although it lasted but for an in- 
stant), five hundred years after he shall be dust ~ 
and ashes!’ 

“ This was probably the feeling of Raffaelle ; 
and it must have been with a somewhat simi- 
lar pride that our excellent artist, Mr. Leslie, 
accomplished his portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
which the reader will have already admired in 
this volume. It is surely a perfect work. No 


| one, who has once seen the great author, can 


forget that strange and peculiar look (so full of 


| meaning, and shrewd and cautious observation 


—so entirely characteristic, in short, of the 
mind within) which Mr. Leslie has succeeded 
in catching. One may gaze on it forever, and 


! at j 
Miss Mitford's | contemplate an exhaustless subject—all that 
Novice” to leasing. but rather fee- | 


the capacious imagination has produced and is 
— populous, endless world of 
aney. 

* Let the reader look, and be assured that 
there is the strange Spirit that has discovered 
and wrought all the fine shapes that he has 
been accustomed to.look upon with wonder— 
Claverhouse, and Burley, and Bothwell,—Meg 
Merrilies and Elspeth—the high and the low 
—the fierce and the fair—Cavaliers and Cove- 
nanters, and the rest—presenting an assem- 
blage of character that is absolutely unequal- 
led, except in the pages of Shakspeare alone. 
There is no other writer, be he Greek, or 
Goth, or Roman, who has ever astonished the 
world by creations so infinitely diversified. 
The mind of the author appears so free from 
egotism, so large serene, so clear of all 
images of self, that it receives, as in a lucid 
mirror, all the varieties of nature. It was thas 


~ 
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that the greatest and rarest of al poets was 
enabled ‘S perform his wondeffal on. Thus 
free from egotism and turbid vanity was Shak- 
speare himself. And thus, we may prophecy, 
must every author be, who shall succeed in 
stirring the hearts of men by dint of example 
only.”—p ‘ ; 

We must now conclade our notice of the 
Souvenir. . It would be idle to recommend this 
delightful publication to our readers, for its 
own merits, and the reputation of the editor 
will secure its popularity. 


a 


From the Literary Souvenir. 


SECOND SIGHT. 


A movrnrvt gift is mine, O friends! 
A mournful gift is mine! 

A murmur of the soul, which blends 
With the flow of song and wine. 


An eye that through the triumph’s hour 
Beholds the caming wo, 

And. dwells npon the faded flower, 
’Midst the rich summer's glow. 


Ye smile to view fair faces bloom 
Where the father's board is spread ; 
I see the stillness and the gloom 
Of a home whence all are fled. 


I see the wither’d garlands lie 
Forsaken on the earth, 

While the lamps yct burn, and the dancers fly 
Through the ringing hall of mirth. 


I see the blood-red future stain 
On the warrior's gorgeous crest, 
And the bier amidst the bridal train, 
When they come with roses drest. 


I hear the still small moan of Time 
Through the ivy branches made, 
Where the pnlace, in its glory’s prime, 
With the sunshine stands arrayed. 
The thunder of the seas I hear, 
The shriek along the wave, 
When the bark sweeps forth, and song and cheer 
Salute the parting brave. 
With every breeze a spirit sends 
To me some warning sign ;— 
A mournfal gift is mine, O friends! 
A mournful gift is mine ! 
Oh, prophet heart! thy grief, th wer, 
To all deep souls belts ; i 
The shadow in the sunny hour, 
The wail in the mirthful song. 
This sight is all too sadly clear— 
For them a wail is riven ; 
Their piercing thoughts repose not here, 
Their home is but in heaven! 


I 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
NATURE. 
BY JOHN CLARE. 


How many pages of sweet Nature’s book 


Hath Poesy doubled down as favoured things: 
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Such as the wood leaves in disorder shook 

By startled stockdove's hasty flapping wings; ~ 

Or the coy woodpecker that, tapping, clings 

To grey oak trunks, till, scared by passing 
clowns, 

It bounces forth in airy ups and downs 

To seek fresh solitudes; the circling rings 

The idle puddock makes around the towns, 

Watching your chickens by each cottage pen: 

And such are each day’s party-coloured skies ; 

And such the landscape’s charms o’er field and 
fen, 

That meet the Puet’s never weary eyes, 

And are too many to be told again, 


STANZAS. 
BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 
“Oh! that I had wings like a dove!” 


On! for the wings we used to wear, 
When the heart was like a bird, 
And floated, still, through summer air, 
And painted all it looked on fair, 
And sung to all it heard! 
When Fancy put the seal of truth 
On all the promises of youth! 


Oh! for the wings with which the dove 
Flies to the valley of her rest, 
To take,us to some pleasant grove, 
Where hearts are not afraid to love, 
And Truth is sometimes blest! 
To make the spirit mount again, 
That grief has bowed—and care and pain! 


It may not—oh ! it may not be # 
I cannot mount on Fancy’s wing, 
And Hope has been—like thee, like thee! 
These many weary years, to me, 
A lost and pears’ Bs thing! 
—Are there no pinions left, to bear 
Me where the good and gentle are. 


Yes! rise upon the Morning's wing,* 
And far beyond the farthest sea, 

Where Sunimer is the mate of Spring, 

And Winter comes not withering, 
There is a home for thee! 

Away—away ! and lay thy head 

In the low valley of the dead! 


ae 


From the Winter’s Wreath. 
A VISION. 


BY THE LATE DR. CURRIE. 


“Sunt ine somni porte rum altera fertu: 
Cornce,/qua veris hike dates exitas auhria™ 


As I was passing a month of the delightful - 
summer of 1780, at the ancient seat of my fami- 
ly in North Wales, I one morning awoke, after 
a disturbed night, soon after daybreak; and 
the shutters of my windows being » the 
light shone on the bed where | lay. ‘Not ‘find: 
ing myself disposed to return to sleep, I open- 


* “If 1 take the wings of the morning." - 








ed my curtains, and resolved to indulge myself 
in that listless musing, that half delirium, 
which is often so grateful to the mind. A sy- 
camore tree, which according to the tradition 
of our family, was planted towards the middle 
of the last century by my great-grandfather, 
grew on the outside of my window ; its branch- 
es, driven by the wind, were moving slowly 
backwards and forwards before the glass, and in 
the almost dead stillness around me, I could 
hear the noize of the breeze passing through 
its leaves. This tree was an acquaintance of 
mine from my infancy, but I had never before 
seen it in so interesting a point of view. The 
whistling of the wind, the movement of the 
branches which seemed almost voluntary, and 
the alternate shades of light and darkness 
thrown by this movement on the floor, gave 
it altogether a liveliness which struck me forci- 
bly, and it required but little aid from the ima~— 
gination to best on it i ness and ani- 
mation. “ How old, and yet how vigorous,” 
said I, “is this beautiful sycamore! A hundred 
summers have shed their dews on its leaves; 
and a hundred more shall witness its unfading 
verdure; but he who planted it has long ceased 
to live ; and the being that now cuntemplates 
it shall soon be motionless also. Yet art thou 
not, Oh Tree! exempt from the laws of decay: 
thy branches shall wither;—thy trunk grow 
dry and sapless ;—the matter that forms thee 
resolve into its parent earth, and mingle with 
the dust of man, over whom thou triumphest ! 
But hast thon indeed a substance, or art thou only 
a creature of the mind? An hour ago, where 
wert thou? In the arms of sleep, I perceived 
thee not, and,how do | know that thou differest 
in aught ffem the phantasms of the night, 
which then seemed real? Ina few hours hence 
J shall sleep again as before, and that which 
seems now a dream, shall again become reality. 
In a few years I shall sleep longer and deeper ; 
and this pillow of down shall be exchanged for 
a pillow of dust ; but who shall say that [ shall 
then be senseless? The night of the tomb 
may present a new scenery before me, more 
beautiful and complete ; and when J awake to 
its enjoyment, I may look back on ‘ this fev'rous 
being,” as on a turbulent dream! Divine 
Berkeley! Thou second Plato, but greater 
than the first—how just and sublime are thy 
views! Mind alone has essence : the forms of 
matter are but shadows. The whole choir of 
earth and heaven ?—what is it? What, but a 
“passing vision ?” 

1a this state of mind, eo favourable to the 
operations of fancy, the impressions of sense 
gradually became more indistinct; a dark 
vapour seemed to spréad itself over my eyes, 
and when my pm er amy the fol- 
lowi eant appeared before me. 

1 found myself oe side of a lofty moun- 
tain, rising out of the sea, the waves of which 
dashed against its base. The water was cover- 
ed with a thin vapour, through which the sight 

ted with difficulty: and the objects on 
its surface, seen indistinctly, seemed agitated 
by the heavings of the surge. Casting my 
eyes behind me, I saw the mountain divide 
into two branches, which appeared to lose 
themselves in the clouds. Between them was 
§ narrow passage, in the front of which etcod a 
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Being of more than mortal stature. His coun- 
tenance had the bloom of youth; his eye, which 
was upon me, shone with divine radiance ;—iu 
one hand he held a spear, and with the other 
he beckoned me to approach, with benignant 
aspect. Wonder and reverence tonk posses- 
sion of my heart; and [ advanced with hum- 
ble and hesitating steps. ‘“ Fear nothing,” said 
he, “f am the angel Ithuriel, the servant of 
the Most High; obey me, and be instructed. 
I have strengthened thy sight: turn thy face 
towards the ocean, and tell me what thou 
seest.” The clouds which had brooded over 
the water were rolled away ; and the sea was 
covered with vessels-of different sizes, all bend- 
ing their course towards the mountain where 
we stood. On board of them I could discern 
the figures of human beings, sometimes direct- 
ing the helm or expanding the sails, and at 
other times resting indolently on the deck, 
and trusting themselves to the tide. Many of 
these vessels seemed to enjoy a steady gale, 
but some were almost becalmed, and others 
appeared to be tossed and agitated by the vio- 
lence of a tempest. All, however, approached 
us, though with different degrees of celerity; 
the whole being carried forward by a stro 

current which set towards the shore. While 

was about to ask an explanation of what I saw, 
the angel again addressed me. ~* Direct thy 
view mn line said he, “ and contemplate the 
sky as it hangs over the ocean.” I turned my 
eyes towards the heavens, and saw them illu- 
minated with streaks of light, and with me- 
teors of transcendent beauty, shooting from be- 
hind the mountain where we stood across the 
hemisphere, and tinging the clouds with various 
colours of celestial hue. | gazed with aston- 


ishment and rapture; “‘ Whence,” said I, “ Oh, 
inhabitant of heaven! arise’those glorious vi- 


sions, and what do they represent?” ‘A por- 
tion,” said Ithuriel, ‘ of the never-ending circle 
of being is presented before thee in the tablet of 
human life. Thou. standest onan isthmns : 
below thee is the sea of Time, behind thee, 
where thine eye cannot penetrate, the bound- 
less regions of eternity. The meteors that 
play on the heavens before thee are irradia+ 
tions froin objects too luminous for mortal eye, 
which have penetrated across the dark vapours 
that overshadow this mountain, and give a 
faint display of the real beauties of a brighter 
world. Again reflected from the impending 
clouds, they are thrown with diminished lustre 
on the surface of the ocean, where they as- 
sume a thousand unsubstantial forms. It is 
these phantoms, which they mistake for reali- 
ties, that thy fellow mortals are pursuing ; thy 
sight is farther strengthened; observe them 
more narrowly, and tell me what thou seest.” 
“IT see,” said I, “the countenances of those 
who are advancing on the water agitated by 
various passions; and I can discern some of 
the objects which attract them, and which ap- 
pear to dance before them‘ on the billows as 
they approach. In their direct course I can 
discern a mighty whirlpool, towards which all 
the waters of the sea seem to flow, and the 
vessels are carried along by the power of its 
yortex.” “ The whirlpool which thou ob- 
servest,” said Ithuriel, “is the ternsination of 
mortal life; the innumerosbie tribes that cover 
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the surface of the ocean must all be swallowed 
up in its abyss. Many, thou mayst see, that 
are on the brink of fate, are stored v } 
sions fog-a long voyage. How vain is their so- 
licitude! their barks and their ladings shall 
perish in the gulf, and they themselves be cast 
up naked upon the shore !” 

While the angel was yet speaking, I could 
discern the headmost vessel fast approaching 
the whirlpool: On the deck sat a man with 
contented air, and dull but placid countenance. 
His vessel was deeply laden, and moved even- 
ly on the tide. He appeared unconscious of 
his danger, his attention being, engaged by the 
figure of a palace in front, resembling, ad“far 
as I could discern, the M@nsion-house in Lon- 
don. As he got up, seemingly with the inten- 
tion of preparing to enter it, he discovered the 
gulf immediately before him, and starting with 
agony and terror, instantly disappeared: 

‘After him, followed several others of the 
sanie description. Their vessels were in gene- 
ral laden with different articles of merchandise, 
but some were ballasted with gold and silver, 
and others, to my surprise, were deeply press- 
ed down in the water, though their lading 
seemed to consist only of thin pieces of paper 
of an oblong form. - Some of these persons 
seemed to be entirely employed in gazing on 
their cargoes, but others ——— to bave ob- 
jects at some distance in their view, on which 
their attention was fixed. Among these last, I 
could observe a man of an open and ingenuous 
appearance, but with a face marked with anx- 
iety and care. The vessel under him seemed 


to have been buffeted v the storms, and rolled 
e 


much in the water. kept his place how- 
ever steadily at the helm, with an air of forti- 
tude in his countenance, which seemed at 
times clouded with pain, but more frequently 
enlightened with comfort. He discovered the 
abyss at some distance before him, and foldin 

his arms, he resigned himself to his fate wit 

composate and magnanimity. When on the 
verge of the whirlpool, I saw him lying back- 
ward, with the air and attitude one that 


sleeps. . 

The next vessel that followed was a canoe, 
in one end of which sat a man of a reddish hue. 
His body was almost naked, and his face was 
painted of different colours. On his head he 


wore a crown of variegated feathers, and in 


his :and he. carried a bow. His countenance 
was sometimes agitated with keen emotion, 
and sometimes lethargic and dull. As he ap- 
proached the whirlpool, he arose erect in his 
canoe, and with eyes fixed on the gulf before 
him, sank undaunted under the waves. 

A great variety of beings succeeded, most 
of whom seemed unconscious of the fate that 
awaited them; but some discerned the abyss 
at some distance, and endeavoured to steer a 
different course. They were able to. hold a 
direction somewhat oblique, but the power of 
the vortex soon overcame their and 
sucked them under the tide. 

While I ec meey Same the immense crowd 
that was ing forward, I saw a vessel ad- 
vancing that my particular observation. 
It seemed extremely light, and violently agi- 
tated by the winds, which teand tune 
in various directions. On the deck sat a man, 
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whose hair hung loose on the breeze, and whose 
temples were covered with leaves of bay. He 
held a harp before him on which. he seemed 
to play ; and his countenance bespoke a mind 
agitated by lofty.conceptions. Of the storm 
he appeared altogether heedless, his’ eye 
glanced alternately on the surface of the ocean, 
and the convexity of the sky; and I could dis- 
cover a beam of light reflected from the hea- 
vens that played on his head. In this situa- 
tion a sudden blast overset his bark; and he 
was tumbled into the sea. He was, however, 
able to get on the inverted keel, and 1 could 
discern that he still preserved his harp. At 
times he resumed his employment with the 
same air of unconcern as formerly ; but he was 
frequently interrupted by the rolling of the 
vessel, and he was generally half immersed in 
the water. A few of the notes he struck I 
could hear—they were exquisitely melodious 
and seemed to brighten the sorrew of his coun- 
tenance with an expression of elevation and 
hope. My heart was drawn*towards this un- 
fortunate being ; but while I was musing on his 
condition, I perceived that he also had reached 
the termination of his voyage, and had sunk, 
like the rest, into the inevitable gulf. 

My eye again wandered at large over the 
surface of the water, when a new object en- 
gaged my attention. In the prow of a bark that 
advanced with great rapidity, I saw a young 
man standing ina military garb. His we was 
noble, his aspect commanding, and his look was 
directed with the utmost animation and ardour, 
towards a phantom immediately before him. 
The colours in which this spectre was pour- 
trayed were so vivid as to be distinctly visible. 
The figure seemed that of a beautiful female in 
the dress of an amazon; one hand was laid 
across her breast, and with the other she point- 
ed upwards. The farther the warrior advanced, 
the greater appeared his eagerness; and-his 
visage seemed to grow pale and sicken with - 
the anxiety of his mind. But the instant he 
reached the gulf, his eye sparkled, his cheek - 
flushed—he sprang forward with extended 
arms to catch the beauteous phantom, which 
burst in his embrace with a flash of light that 
illuminated his countenance, as he sank under 
the waves, and diffused a splendour across the 
ocean far and wide! 

The surprise and admiration which this pro- 
duced had no sooner subsided, than a vessel 
attracted my notice, of a superior size. On 
the deck stood a man, in the dress of a Sena- 
tor. His stature was tall, his attitude graceful 
and majestic ; though his hair was whitened 
with age, his countenance had the energy of 
youth, and his eye seemed to brighten with - 
unquenchable fire. Ue looked around him 
with an air of authority and command; and [- 
could observe that his fellow voyagers within 
his view gazed on hin with awe and reverence. 
The vessel seemed to move proudly undef -; 
him; the waves curling and foaming against. 
her stem. As he approached the brink of the, 
whirlpool, he stepped forward, in the attitude 
of one that speaks; and raising his hand above 
his head in high emotion, he suddenly stagger- 
ed forward, as if struck by lightning,—and 
tumbled headlong into the gulf! The sound of 
his fall, which seemed like the fall of a Colos- 
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sus, reached me distinctly ; and the waves ap- 
peared to recoil all around! 

Whilst I was lost in sorrow and wonder, the 
voice of the angel again saluted me. ‘“ Grieve 
not,” said he, “ for what thou hast seen. The 
Eternal Spirit, whose ereatures We are, pene- 
trates all nature, and is equally present in the 
depth and darkness of the ocean, as in the 
brightness of the summer's day. The beings 
that are lost to thy sight are yet under his pro- 
tection, and shall agajn emerge with renovated 
powers. They are spirits like thyself—emana- 
tions ffom the Supreme Spirit, and after a 
course of action and suffering, a part of which 
thou hast seen, shal] again be united to the 
source from whence they sprung. Human life is 
a single scene in the great drama of existence. 
Earth, Oh Mortal! is the school of minds. 
When thou minglest in its cares and its plea- 
sures, remember thy origin and thy destina- 
tion: let thy heart be purified from baseness 
and vice, and bear thyself with the temper of 
an immortal. Bat look again on the ocean, 
and direct thine eye towards the North.” I 
ébeyed. On the verge of the horizon, a small 
vessel appeared, bounding through the waves. 
As it moved along, I eould discern a man stand- 
ing on the deck with a peneil in his hand. 
His attention was engaged by the vessels that 
were passing before him; and he seemed busy 
in recording their fate, as they successively 
disappeared. But of his own.vessel he appear- 
ed to take no care or direction ; and he did not 
seom conscious that he himself was rapidly 
borne along by the tide—I gazed on hit by a 
secret sympathy—as he approached more near- 
ly, a sudden thought struck me—alas! I knew 
his features, though I had never seen thenr but 
i. @ mirror. Confusion, surprise, and terror 
took possession of my mind. But as | saw 
thie image approach the gulf, my eyes be- 
came dim; a thousand half-formed shadows 
danced before my sight; clouds and darkness 
— around;. the vision.melted away ; and 

found mnyself lying on. my bed in the old Cas- 
tle of B—— by the bay of Caernarvon, with the 
sunbeams playing on my face. 


SONNET. 
TO DR. CHANNING. 
Yes! earth shall still be brightened with the 


rays, 
Which virtuous hearts upon its darkness 


Freedom shall raise up her exulting head, 
And point — to the future days! 
? 


And thine Channing! be the Patriot's 


, 
Whoes words of fire inflame the sout of youth 
With heaven's own spirit—honour, virtue; 
truth, 
Th’ immortal glory time shall not erase. 
Proceed! while tyrants at thy page turn pale, 
And unst-in'd hearts throb warmer at its power; 
Leave to posterity that noblest dower, 
Thine own high mind—which future times 
pad'ees Poa 
ll enraptured on thy hope and trust, 
When earth's oppressors lie forgotten in the 
dust! J. E.R. 
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JOURNAL OF,.AN EMBASSY from the 
Governor-General of India, to the Courts of 
Siam and Cochin China. By John Craufurd, 
Esq. F.R.S., F L.S., F.G.S., &c. Late En- 
voy. 4to. pp. 606. London: 1828. 


Mr. Crawrurp has presented us, in the 
present volume, both with a very valuable con- 
tribution to the geography and statistics of the 
oriental world, and with one of the most inter- 
esting narratives we have for some time been 
called upon to notice. The countries of which 
he gives usa degcription, although they attract- 
ed considerable attention from the earliest Eu- 
ropean adventurers f India, and were even re- 
gularly resorted to by, ourselves for some years 
after our first establishment in the East, had for 
a long period been almost excluded from the 
range of our commercial speculntion, and, in 
regard indeed to their recent and actual condi- 
tion, might be said to be nearly unknown to us. 
‘Fowards the close of the year 1821, however, 
when the late Marquis of Hastings was Go- 
vernor-General, it was resolved by the Indian 
authorities, at the suggestion, as it appears, of 
the Governor of Prince of Wales's island, to 
endeavour to open a negotiation with the two 
powerful monarchies in question, for arenewat 
of the intercourse which had formerly existed 
between their subjects and the Company—an 
object, the attainment of which, it was con- 
yr ava would bring along with it many advan- 
tages, both cial and political. For this 
purpose Mr. Crawfurd was appointed to the 
conduct of the Mission, the progress and results 
of which he has here recorded for us with so 
much ability. 

Mr. Crawfard lefi Caleutta on the 2ist'No- 
vember, 1821, in the Company's ship John 
Adam, of about 330 tons burthen, aceompanied 
by Captain Dangerfield, as his assistant and 
successor in case of aecident. Lieutenant 
Rutherford, of the Indian army, at thie head of 
an escort of thirty sepoys, and Mr. Finlayson, 
of his. Majesty's medical. service, as: medical of- 
ficer and naturalist to the mission. Owing to 
the want of wind, and the difficulties of the 
navigation of the Ganges, it took the party se- 
ven , to make the Reef Buoy, the extreme: 
limit of the dangers of the river, although a dis- 
tance from Calcutta, of only one hundred and 
forty miles. “No ship,’ Mr. Crawfard re- 
marks, “ which draws above fifteen feet when 
loaded, can navigate the Ganges with safety 
and economy. ‘he ships of the East India 
Company, usually of the burthen of 1000 and 
1200 tons, and drawing above twenty-two feet 
water, are totally unfit for this purpose; they 
take in their cargo 100 miles pom. Caleutta,. 
and, besides this inconvenience,commonly lose 
many of their crew from the great insalubrity 
of the stations were they usually lie.” 

No event of any importance befel the eparty, 
until they reached Penang, or Prince of Wales's 
Island, on the morning of the 1}th December. 
Of the history and existing condition of this set-. 
tlement, Mr. Crawfurd gives us a very minute 
and interesting account, into the ils of 





_which we regret, however, that we cannot af- 


ford to follow him. Formerly the grand- em- 
porium of much of the trade carried on wits 
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|; it has with- 
its importance 
in consequence of the e by the Compa- 
ny of the more conveniently situated island of 

ingapore, which has recently, however, been 
annexed, along with that of Malacca, to the go- 
vernmentof Penang. The increase of the civil 
and military establishments at Singapore, which 
this arrangement has occasioned, is reprobated 
by our author as wholly uncalled for. 

On the 5th January, 1822, the Mission left 
Penang, and, after landing on the ‘ith on the 
largest of the Dinding islands, where they 
found the ruins of the Dutch fort, exactly as 
described by Dampier, who visited the place in 
the year 1689, and in which Mr. Finlayson dis- 
covered a new epidendron, with a flowering 
stem of about six feet long, and with from nine- 
ty to one hundred flowers upon it, arrived on 
the 13th in the roads of Malacca, and were very 
politely received by the Dutch Governor. A 
sketch of the history of this settlement (now a 
British possession,) is given by Mr. Crawfard, 
with his usual accuracy. “Jts present popula- 
tion, which has not varied for the last six-and- 
twenty years, is only, he informs us, about 
22,000. The inhabitants consist chiefly of Ma- 
lays, a brown coloured race of savages, called 
Benua, and Jakong, a race of Hindoo colonists 
from Telinga, the Dutch settlers, and the de- 
scendants of the original Portuguese conquer- 
ors. Of the last of these classes he says : 

“The Portuguese amount to 4,000, and are 
all of the lowest order. Although, with a great 
admixture of Asiatic blood, the European fea- 
turesare still strongly marked in them. I have 
no doubt there are among them many of the 
lineal descendants of the haughty, intolerant, 
and brave men, who fought by the side of Al- 
buquerque ; but they certainly inherit no part 
of the character of their ancestors, and are a 
timid, peaceable, and submissive race. They 
offer to us a spectacle not frequently presented 
in the East—that of men bearing the European 
name, and wearing the European garb, en- 
gaged in the humblest occupations of life; for 
we find them employed as domestic servants, 
aa day labourers, and as fishermen.” 

We may also give his account of the more 
fashionable society of the place : 

“ Jan. 16—.Last night Mr. Timmerman, the 
governor, gave a ball and supper, in compliment 
to the departure of the military officers of the 
station, relieved by fresh troops from Batavia. 
Besides the inhabitants of the place, the party 
consisted of the officers of three Dutch men 
of war, lying at the time in the Roads. This 
occasion gave us an opportunity of observing 
the manners and appearance of the colonists. 
Out of thirty-seven ladies, two or three only 
were Europeans, and the rest born in the coun- 
a a large admixture of Asiatic blood. 
The female dress of the younger part, was in 
the English fashion, and a very few only of the 
elderly ladies dressed in the Malay kabaya, a 
sort of loose gown, or wore the hair in the Ma- 
Jay fashion. The long resideace of the English 
in the Duteh eolonies, the influence of the 
French, and ant 4 of their own more polished 
couytry-women, have nearly banished these ex- 
ternai marks of barbarism. Before the last ten 
yeare, the habits and costume of the female 


the countries to the east of 
in the last few years lost much 





Dutch colonists partook more of the Asiatie 
than the European. Instead of Datch, ‘they 
spoke a barbarous dialect of Malay ; they were 
habited, as I have described, in the dress of 
that people; they chewed the pawn-leaf pub- 
licly, and even in the ball room, each fair dame 
had before her an enormous brass ewer to re- 
ceive the refuse of her inastication.” 

Leaving Malacca, after a visit of only a few 
days, our author and his friends proceeded on 
their voyage, and at six o'clock on the evening 
of the 19th, anchored in Singapore roads. Sin- 
gapore, where Mr. Crawfurd was afterwards 
resident and local Governor, had at that time 
been only about three years in possession of 
the Company; but even already, every thing 
indicated the rapidly increasing prosperity a 
importance of the settlement. The details of 
its statistics and commercial activity are given, 
however, at greater length in a subsequent 
part of the ath tes and we shall therefore take 
the liberty of leaving the subject for the pre- 
sent, although the violence of the easterly mom 
soon detained the Mission in the place for more 
than a month. On the 25th February, they 
were at last enabled to weigh anchor, but soon 
found it necessary to stand across for the coast 
of Borneo, in order to escape the force of the 
monsoon, and make out their northing under 
the shelter of that island. After touching at 
various small islands on the eastern coast off the 
gulf of Siam, they at length found themselves, 
on the 22d March, in the Roads of Siam, and 
at the mouth of the river Menam, on which 
stands the city of Bang-kok, the capital of the 
kingdom. : 

Before proceeding to Bang-kok, however, it 
was fcund necessary to come to anchor off the 
village of Pak-nam, the first station on the river, 
about. two miles and a half from its mouth, and 
a short distance above a bar, over which the 
ship had been floated with considerable diffi- 
culty. We will transcribe Mr. Crawfurd’s ac- 
count of what occurred here, as affording a very 
amusing illustration of Siamese diplomacy, and 
of the sort of treatment. subsequently experi- 
enced by the mission, throughout the whole 
progress of the negotiation :—- 

‘* March 26.—A Portuguese interpreter, des- 
patched from the Court, came on board this 
et He brought a me from the 
chief of Pak-nam, the purport of which was, 
that he had received instructions from the 
Court, to entertain us, and that a barge had 
been sent down to bring us to the capital, but 
that before the ship proceeded, it would be ne- 
cessary to land our guns, according to invari- 
able usage in such cases. We returned a civil 
answer, and sent the chief a small present, tak- 
ing this occasion to remonstrate against the 
landing of our guns, as well as to signify to 
him, that one boat -was totally inadequate to 
the accommodation of so large a party as ours. 
In the forenoon his nephew came on board, to - 
wait upon us. He stated, that the orders of 
the governor, on the subject of landing the 
cannon of foreign ships, were peremptory, and 
could not be dispensed with, but that a refer- 
ence would be made to the court for instruc- 
tions. On the subject of the barge, it was ex- 
omy that the numbers of our party were not 

Wn, Or more accommodation would have 
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been furnished. This was not true, for we had 
stated the exact number of the party in the let- 
ter to the Prah-klang, (the minister who con- 
ducts the affairs of strangers,) and the circum- 
stance of sending a single boat only, was evi- 
dently an early attew to underrate the mis- 
sion, and the authority by which it was sent 
A temperate resistance, therefore, however un 
pleasant, b nme necessary 

“ Our t 1d brought an invitation to 
our party las in the evening, and partake 
of an entertainment which the chief had pre- 
pared for us Ihis, after some hesitation, was 
accepted, and at t inding-place we were 
met by the ver t nephew, who escorted 
us to the é } A crowd of men, wo 
men, and id ere collected out of curi- 
osity. the share of which seemed to be 
directed towar Indian servants, whose 
neal, way, and ¢ ttire, formed a striking 
contrast to their own and slovenly sem: 
nudity \fter passin short way through 
mean lanes crowde huts, we came upon 
the dw noe of h 
formed of the same mean and perishing ma 


exceliency, the governor, 
terials as the rest We were ushered into a 


large apartine raised a few feet from the 


, 
ground, on a form of split bamboos, which 
i 


formed the The thatch within, was ill 
concealed by broken and soiled Chinese paper 
hangings; and from the roof was suspended a 
motley colle yn of old Dutch chandeliers, ot 
miserable ’ and Siamese and Chinese 
lamps, ‘ ! with dust, with cobwebs, and 
with e of oil, incense, and tobacco 
The gov r civi et us at the door, and 
shook ! wit ver vartily, in the Euro- 
s were placed for our ac 

Phe chief was a man about for 

f age, of rugged features, but 

cheertul roners, and he seemed desirous to 
please s nephew, who had ushered us in 
1} 


and his secr \ it upon acarpet before him 


A mess¢ ‘ wi id just arrived from the 
court, and wh was deputed to conduct us 
thither, w lso present. The name or rather 
erson, with whom the mission 
yood deal of intercourse; was 
sa-hak, formerly Nakhoda Ali 
ne of those Mohammedan adventurers 
whose ancestors had come, several ages ago, 
from the coast of Coromandel. He had visited 
Queda, Penang, and Calcutta, and spoke the 
Malayan language tolerably, for which reason 
it was that he was selected to attend us. In 
centre « he apartment we found a table 
out in the European fashion, under the di- 
n of the Portuguese interpreters, with 
plates, knives, forks, silver spoons, and some 
tolerable English glass ware. It was loaded 
with viands, such as pork, fowls, ducks, eggs, 
and rice; and with abundance of fruit, particu- 
larly mangoes, oranges, and lichis, all of which 
were in scason 
‘* A curtain, which was suspended across one 
end of the apartment, attracted our notice 
We were told, to cur surprise, that behind it, 
lay in state, the body of the late chief of Pak- 
nam. This person was brother to the present 
chief, and the father of the young person who 
had visited usin the forenoon. The last, in- 
deed, had then informed us that his father died 


five months ago; that his body was lying em- 
balmwed at Pak-nam, and that his funeral would 
take place on the 24th day of the present 
moon; but we had certainly no idea that we 
were to be favoured with the presence of the 
deceased during the feast to which we had 
been invited. Mr. Finlayson and Mr. Ruther 
ford, when they landed the following morning 
their curidsity being strongly excited, on the 
subject of the body which was lying in state, 
ventured to make some inquiry concerning tt 
Their questions were by no means taken amiss 
by the son, to whom they were addressed, but 
considered rather complimentary, and he in- 
vited them, without ceremony, to view the 
body It was lying in a coffin, which was co- 
vered with tinsel and white cloth, and the lid 
1 which, when removed, exh:bited the corpse, 
wrapped up in a great many folds of cloth, like 
an Egyptian mummy, apparently quite dry 
ind covered with such a profusion of aroma- 
tics, that there was nothing offensive about it 

I'he chief alone sat down at table with us 
but without partaking of our fare. He was as- 
siduous in pressing us to the good things that 
were placed before us. My interpreter ex- 
plained to me, that he requested us to “ eat 
heartily, and not to be abashed, a customary 
form of « unpliment, it appears, among the 
No questions 
respecting the object ot the mission, were pul 


Siamese, in addressing a guest 


to us during the entertainment, and I consi- 
dered the visit as a matter of mere form and 
etiquette; but in this | was much deceived ; 
for the repast was no sooner over, than ques- 
tion followed question with great vivacity. We 
were first bluntly asked what was the object of 
the mission. We answered, in general terms, 
that the English and Siamese nations were 
neighbours, and that on our part, we were de- 
sirous that a friendly and frequent intercourse 
should subsist between us, and that we were 
deputed to request such an intercourse. This 
did not satisfy the chief; he urged us over and 
over, to state what particular request, or de 
mands, we had to make of the court, upon the 
present occasion. We declined giving him 
the satisfaction he required; observing, that, 
in proper time and place, we would explain 
ourselves fully We were next requested to 
state the quality and amount of the presents 
brought for the king; and a secretary placed 
himself behind the chief, to take notes of what 
was said on this subject—one apparently of 
the first interest. We evaded giving any an- 
swer, except in very general terms, but we 
were cross-questioned with dexterity and per 
severance. I had noticed, that among the 
presents there were some fire-arms. The chiet 
begged to know their number. I said, a few 
hundreds He begged me to conjecture some 
approximation to the actual number. I added, 
probably three or four hundred. The answer 
was, “ be g enough to say either the one or 
the other. | endeavoured to divertthe chief's 
attention from the detail of muslins, broad- 
cloths, crystal, looking-glasses, and such mat- 
ters, by calling his attention to an English 
horse, which was one of the presents. He im- 
mediately requested to know his height, his 
age, his colour, the length of his tail, and, final- 
ly, what fortunate or unfortunate marks he 
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had about him. We put an end to all this im- 
portunity, by informing the governor, that, as 
soon as we returned to the ship, we would di- 
rect a clerk to make out a list of the presents, 
for his satisfaction. This conversation afforded 
an early, but a good specimen of the indelicacy 
and rapacity, which we 
character : of the 
cers, up 

At i : scu n respecting the pre 


afterwards found so 
Siamese court and its i 


question of a similar nature 


ded us of the con 
sty had pa 
mission spatching 


ivey us to Bang 


todat 
1 i ulty 

cepting Ly 1s mark of royal attention, 
while he b ght us also to comply with the 
n landing the guns of the 


‘ 


what we said betore, of 


est ib! she 

ship. We rey 
the tota 
modate our larce party, wl 
With respect to landing 


inadeg of a single boat to accom 
hich consisted of se 
venty-fvur persons 
ited, that a Pertuguese man 


rs before, been permitted 


the eann 
of war 

to visit the capt , and that a mission from the 
British ern had aright to be treated 
with e Much pains were taken to 
convince t in would be proper to ¢ omply 
with the v i f eC , but we perse 
vered in this discussion 
yur Visit ended It wasa striking contrast to 
European usage, that the whole of this demi- 

are 


conversation passed in the presence and 
f crowd of the lower orders, 
ntire area of the court, op 
here we sat The pec le, 
to the very door of the sa- 
efs by no means checked their 
on their part they listened to 
sd with respectful attention 

we saw in our visit to Pak-nam, 
calculated to impress us with a very 
pinion of the progress of the Siamese 
irts which conduce to the com- 
or reasonable enjoyments of life. The 
ive of an English peasant, not on the brink 

of a workbouse, possesses more real comfort 
than did the mansion of the governor of Pak- 
nam, who, we were told, exercisedan arbitrary 
ty over SO.000 pe ple ; 

yne further negotiation, it was at 
eded by the court, that the landing of 

cannon should be dispensed with, and the 

l eded on its way to the 
hed on the 20th of March 
om the river, appeared to 


ne pro 


capital, which it re 


The town, as seen fi 
consist of a crowd of mean huts and hovel 

grotesquely interspersed with palms, fruit- 
trees, and the tall and glittering spires of nu- 
merous of Buddha 
after its arrival, was visited by the son and ne- 
phew of the Prah-klang, both of whom, upon 
being served with a repast on board, eat, drank, 
rapacity that 


temples The vessel, soon 


and chewed tobacco, with a 
seems a good deal to have astonished their en- 
tertainers 4 secretary, too, came in the 
course of the day, directly from his majesty, 
for the purpose of drawing up a formal de- 
scription of the English horse, which had 
greatly excited the royal curiosity. Last of 
all, a deputation arrived to receive the letter 
of the Governor-General, which, on a pledge 


being given that it should be again produced 
when the mission was presented at court, was 
delivered on the quarter-deck, under a salute, 
ind carried away by the escort appointed to 
take charge of it, in a gold vase, having a 
state umbrella extended over it. The letter, 
as Mr. Crawfurd remarks, is in the East ac- 
counted by far the most important part of the 
embassy, the critical examination to which it 
is subjected extending even to the envelope and 
the shape and quality of the paper 
Having got hold of the letter, the next thing 
hich the Siamese authorities looked after, 
vas tle presents by which it was accompanied. 
First, therefore, came a request from his ma- 
jesty. for the immediate delivery of the horse, 
which he was particularly impatient to see; 
ind soon after, another, for the rest of the ar- 
A trifling circumstance,” says Mr. 
Crawfurd, “‘ which took place on delivering 
them, afforded a singular example of indelicacy 
on the part of the officers of the Siamese go- 
Among a great many pieces of 
British muslin, which constituted an article of 


ticles 


vernment 


the presents, it was alleged that there was a 
short delivery of four, as the numbers did not 
correspond with the list given in at Pak-nam. 
his serious defalcation was communicated to 
me by a formal message, and a hope expressed 
that the deficiency would be made up. At the 
same time no notice was taken of two pieces of 
fine Genoa velvet, which had been delivered 
beyond the quantity expressed in the list, al- 
thouch of ten times the value of the muslins! 
As soon as our clerk brought this last cireum- 
stance to the notice of the messengers, not 
another word was said about the alleged defal- 
cation in the muslins 

After landing, and being accommodated with 
a house by order of the government, the first 
ceremony which the mission were called upon 
to undergo, was that of being presented to 
Prince Kromehiat, the eldest son of the king, 
who superintended the foreign and commercial 
department of the state. We must, however, 
reter our readers to the work itself for the par- 
ticulars of this interview, which continued for 
nearly two hours, and was not over till between 
eleven and twelve o'clock at night. The 
prince, a heavy and corpulent figure, about 
thirty-eight years of age, but looking much 
older, sat on a mat, while his courtiers lay ata 
great distance in front of him, crouching on 
their knees and elbows. It had been stipulated 
that the interpreters of the mission should be 
admitted, but when they attempted to follow 
Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. Rutherford into the 
hall of audience, they were so jostled by the 
attendants as to be forced to withdraw. The 
conversation was therefore carried on through 
the medium of two of the courtiers, one of 
whom being of superior rank, received the 
prince's words in the first instance, while the 
other, who lay crouched in his rear, repeated 
them to the English envoy in Malay 

The ceremony of their presentation at court 
having been fixed for the &th of April, Mr. 
Crawfurd and his friends left their dwelling at 
half past eight on the morning of that day 
After leaving the river, across which they 
were carried in barges provided by the court, 
they were received under the walls of the pa- 
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lace in net hammocks, borne by two men only, 
their awkwardness in the management of which 
unstable vehicles, occasioned no little merri- 
ment among the immense crowd assembled to 


view the spectacle At last, however, afte: 








passing through various apartments, they ar- 
rived in satety at the entrance of the hall of 
audience here they were compelled to leave 
behind them their shoes and Indian attendants, 
as wei tive iterpreters, who, as on the 
former « sion, Vv jostled and prevented 
from following jotwithstanding a previous 
stipuiat n th al the y s! vuld be allowed to re 

main within hearing Every foot of the hall 
was “literally so crowded says Mr. Craw 

furd, “ with prostrate c uurtiers, that it was 
difficult to move without the risk of treading 
on ‘ thee { state Precedence is de 

cider 1 suci cas 8 jative vicinity 
to the t ! I gent ien of the mission, 
after b r first seated pretty fa to the back 
r un r Ipon ivy their obelsances, 
by raising thei ned hands thre times to 
the torelead, requested to advance, and were 
tinal sett ubout half way towards the 
throne Chis tion, however, was only 


obtained at the expense of an additional round 
of obeisances We give 
affair in Mr. C 

“ The throne, and its a 


the conclusion of the 
wh words 


vend res, occupied 


the whole of the upper end of the hall rhe 
first was gilded a ver, and about fifteen feet 
high. It had much the shape and look of a 
handsome pulpit \ pair of curtains, of gold 


neeaied thr 


tissue ron 1 yellow rround ( 


whole of the upper part of the room, except 


the ti ne mad othe were intended to be 
drawn over this also, except when used. In 
front of the throne, and rising from the floor 
were to be seen a number of gilded umbrellas 
of various siz hese consisted of a series 
of canopies creasing in size upwards, and 
sometimes amounting to as many as seventeen 
tiers he king, as he appeared seated on his 
tie had " : irance of a statue in 
a ni than of a living being. He wore a 
loose gown, of gold tissue, with very wide 


crown, nor any other 


sleeves id was bare, and he 


ther 
Close to him was a golden baton, or sceptre 


wore nel 


ornament on it 


The general appearance of the ball of au 


dience, the prostrate attitude of the courtiers, 
the situation of the king, and the silence which 
prev riled, presented a very inposing specta- 
cle, and reminded us much more of a temple 
crowded with votaries engaged in the perform 
than the 


audience chamber of a te mporal monarch 


ance of some solemn rite of religion 


The king seemed a man between fifty and 


sixty years of age, rather short in person, and 


disposed to corpulency His features were 


very ordinary and a ypeared to bespeak the 
known indolence and imbecility of his charac- 
ter; but upon this subject it was not easy to 


form any ¢ owing to the distance 
we were at from the throne, and the 
chiaro scuro cast upon it, evidently for effect 


“To the left of the throne we saw exhibited 


rrect opinion 
sort of 


the portable part of the presents from the Go- 
vernor-Generai; a secretary proceeded to read 


a list ofthem ; and I make no doubt they were 


represented as tribute or offering, although of 
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this it was impossible to obtain proof. The 
letter of the Governor-General was neither 
read nor exhibited, notwithstanding the distinct 
pledge which had been given to that effect. 

“ The words which his Siamese majesty con- 
descended to address to us, were delivered in 
a grave, measured, and oracular manner. One 
of the first officers of state delivered them to 
a person of inferior rank, and this person to 
Ko-chai-sahak, who was behind us, and ex- 
plained them in the Malay language. The 
questions put, as they were rendered to us, 
were as follows:—- The Governor-General 
of India (literally, in Lord, or 
rnor, of Bengal), has sent you to Siam— 

\ short explanation 


Siamese, the 
(rove 
What is your business ? 
f the objects of the mission was given in reply 
‘Have you been sent with the knowledge of 
the King of England It was here explained, 
that from the great distance of England, the 
political intercourse with the distant nations of 
the East, was commonly entrusted to the ma- 
nagement of the Governor-General of India 
‘Is the Governor-General of India brother to 
To this question it 
vernor-General of 


England ? 
that the G 
personal friend of his so- 


the King of 
was repiled, 
India had been the 
vereign from early life, but that he was not his 
brother. The following questions were suc- 
cessively put:—* What difference is there in 
the aves of the King and the Governor-Gene- 
ral ‘Was the Governor-General of India 
in good health when you left Benga} ?’ ‘ Where 
do you intend to go after leaving Siam?’ § Is 
peace your object in all the countries you mean 
to visit * Do you intend to travel by land or 
water from Saigun to Turan? ‘Is it your in- 
ention to visit Elue, the capital of Cochin 
After receiving replies to these dif- 
ferent questions, his majesty concluded with 
am glad to see an 


t 
China 





the following sentence :-— | 
envoy here trom the Governor-General of In- 
dia. Whatever you have to say, communicate 
to the minister, Suri-wung-kosa. What we 
chietly want from you are fire-arms.’ 

* [lis majesty had no sooner pronounced 
these last words, than we heard a loud stroke, 
is il yiven by a wand ivainst a piece of wains- 
the curtains on each side 
concealed 


coting; upon whica 


of the throne, moved by some 
ngency, closed upon it. This was followed 
by the same flourish of wind instruments, and 


the same wild shout, which accompanied our 
ntrance ; and the courtiers, falling upon their 
t 


o the ground, made six successive pros 


trations We made three obeisances, sitting 


upright, as had been agreed upon 
As soon as the curtain was drawn upon 
his majesty, the courtiers, for the first time, 
sat upright, and we were requested to be at 
our ease—freely to look round us, and admire 
the splendour and mag nificence of the court— 
such being nearly the words made use of by the 


interpreter in making this communicaiion to 


“ During the audience a heavy shower had 
fallen, and it was still raining. His majesty 
took this opportunity of presenting us each 
with a small umbrella, and sent a message to 
desire that we would view the curiosities of 
the palace at our leisure. When we arrived 
at the threshold of the hall of audience, we per- 




















ceived the court-yard and the roads extremely 
wet and dirty from the fall of rain. We natu- 
rally demanded our shoes, which we had left 
at the last gate. This was a favour which 
could not be yielded, and we were informed that 
the first princes of the blood could not wear 
shoes within the sacred inclosure where we now 
were. It would have been impolitic to have 
evinced ill-humour, or attempted remonstrance ; 
and therefore we feigned a cheerful compli- 
ance with this inconvenient usage, and pro- 
ceeded to gratify our curiosity 

We cannot afford, however, to accompany 
our author in his barefoot survey ; but we must 
quote a few sentences from his account of a 
visit paid to him in the afternoon of the same 
day, by the minister, Suri-wung-kosa :-— 

“The visit,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ afforded 
an opportunity of observing one of the most 
singular and whimsical prejudices of the Sia- 


mese. This people have an extreme horror of 


Cerone | any thing to pass over the head, or 
vaving the head touched, or, in short, bringing 
themselves into any situation in which their 
persons are liable to be brought into a situation 
of physical inferiority to that of others, such 
as going under 2 bridge, or entering the lower 
apartment of a house, when the upper one is 
inhabited For this sufficient resson their 
houses are al! of one story. The dwelling 
which we occupied, however, had been intend- 
ed for a warehouse, and consisted, as already 
mentioned, of two stories, while there was no 
access to the upper apartments, except by an 
awkward stair and trap-door, from the corres- 
ponding lower ones. ‘This occasioned a serious 
dilemma tothe minister. A man of his rank 
and condition, it was gravely insisted upon, 
could not subject himself to have strangers 
walk over his head, without suffering seriously 
in public estimation. ; 

“To get over this weighty objection, a ladder 
was at last erected against the side of the 
house, by which his excellency, although nei- 
ther a light nor active figure, safely etfected 
his ascent about three o'clock in the afternoon 
The native Christians, of Portuguese descent, 
had prepared an.abundant entertainment after 
the European manner, which was now served 
up. The minister sat at table, but without 
eating. Ilis son and nephew, the youths whom 
I have before mentioned, also sat down, and 
partook heartily of the good things which were 
placed before them. No Oriental antipathies 
were discoverable in the selection of the viands 
Pork, beef, venison, and poultry, were served 
up in profusion, and there was certainly noth- 
ing to indicate that we were in a country 
where the destruction of animal life is viewed 
with horror, and punished as a crime. The 
fact is, that in practice, the Siamese eat what- 
ever animal food is presented to them, without 
scruple, and discreetly put no questions, being 
quite satisfied, as they openly avow, if the blood 
be not upon their own heads.” 

The succeeding week was employed by Mr. 
Crawtfurd and his friends, who, having been 
presented at court, were now at full liberty to 
go abroad, in viewing whatever was to be seen 
about the capital and its neighbourhood. It 
was not until the 16th of April that they 
found it possible to commence the negotiation, 
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with the management of which they had been 
charged. On that day they at last obtained 
their first conference with the Prahl-klang; 
but neither on this, nor on any subsequent oc- 
casion, did they succeed in effecting any defi- 
nite arrangement of the points they met to 
The invincible procrastination of the 
Siamese court, where the settlement of the 
most important matters of state is at any time 
liable to be interrupted for the sake of the 
idlest ceremonies, or by such accidents as a 
domestic disturbance in the family of the mi- 
nister, or a fit of ill-humour on the part of the 
monarch, or a royal progress from one quarter 
of the palace to another, would of itself have 
been an obstacle, in any circumstances, to the 
speedy adjustinent of such a business as that 
entrusted to the Governor-General's mission. 
But in the present case there were other and 
still more insuperable difficulties in the way. 
The object which the Siamese authorities had 
evidently most at heart, throughout the nego- 
tiation, was to obtain a promise that, in the 
event of the commercial treaty being arranged, 
they should enjoy the privilege of at all times 
supplying themselves with fire-arms and war- 
like stores at the British ports. This was a 
permission, however, which Mr. Crawfurd re- 
grets that he was not authorized to yield to 
the extent demanded. ‘To a question upon the 
subject, which was put to him by the Prah- 
klang, at one of their earliest interviews, it 
was replied, “that if the Siamese were at 
peace with the friends and neighbours of the 
British nation, they would certainly be per- 
mitted to purchase fire-arms and ammunition at 
our ports, but not otherwise.” This, however, 
was very far from satisfying the wishes of the 
Siamese minister. The answer, even by the 
terms in which it was conveyed, was conceived 
to point too plainly at the Burmans; and “ the 
interpreter,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ hesitated to 
explain it; informing me, in an under tone, 
that according to Siamese notions it was consi- 
dered uncivil to make any allusion to the na- 
tional enemy; an observation which shows 
the rancorous and irreconcilcable temper with 
which those two nations view each other.” 
Besides this difficulty, however, another of 
nearly equal magnitude contributed effectually 
to defeat the success of the mission at the 
| courts both of Siam and of Cochin China. The 
haughty autocrats of these two countries obvi- 
ously looked with contempt upon an ambassa- 
dor from the delecated government of India. 
In Cochin China, Mr. Crawfurd was not even 
introduced to the presence of the king; and 
neither the one monarch nor the other conde- 
scended to reply in his own name to the letters 
of the Governor-General. No explanation 
that Mr. Crawfurd could offer upon this point, 
had the least effect in softening the not unna- 
| tural prejudices which he had to encounter. 
He found himself met again and again, in spite 
of all his endeavours, by the broadest hints as 
to the arrogance of a mere provincial governor 
presuming to place himself on a level of equa- 
} lity with the sovereign prince of a mighty na- 
tion, and expressions of surprise, that the mis- 
| sion had not rather come with credentials from 
| the king of England himself. The court of 
' Cochin China even refused, on this account, 
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to accept of the presents sent by the Marquis 
of Hastings. In 1, the pride of the 
and his ministers yielded the victory here to 
their and the pr 
were rec it only as offerings o1 tribut 


from an infer » his lord paramount, as was 
made suffi ntiyv inte gible by 


the 
tf the ¢ 


King 


Siar 


avarice and rapacity, sent 


wh 
duct ourt,as well 
press 
the Gov 
N 
howeve 
nm his att 


» answer to the ike 


objects 
was prim 
lition of 
exyerciseu vy 
all goods 
This imp 


usages of the sta 


. J ! 
lis Siamese mayesty 


ints 


ted for sale 


Hiri pe 
rlant innovation 
ters would underta 

it was 

self sh 

ed for th 

was eve . ar me 
termin everal very 
conterences the Prah-klang 
lowing ultimatum from the Siamese govern 
ment * That if English merchant ships « 

to the port of the 
the mouth of the river, they shall 

by the governor of Pak-nam, and the 


gotiation 


was 
unsatistactory 


the toi 


uted, after 


wilh by 


capital, upon their arriy 


inded, according t 
the 


As soon as they are an 


arms and cannon | 
custom, and then that 
ducted to the capital 

chored, the superintendent of customs shall at 
g with 


ships shall be con 


} 


ford all 
the merchants of 
charges shall not be more than heretofore. nor 
afterwards raised. Let the English merch 
come to Siam to sell and buy in conformity to 


issistance in buying and se 


Siam, and the dut: and 


ints 


this agreement 
Although this very satisfactory and lmnport 
of the 


is the mid 


ant document was put into the hands 
envoy on the 12th of June, it vy 
of July before the state of the bar in the river 
permitted the mission ship to take its depar 
ture. From that time till nearly the e: 
August was occupied in the vovage to Saigun, 
the first port at which the party touched in 
the Cochin Chinese dominions. Having reach- 
ed the Point of Kandyu, which at the 
mouth of the river of Saigun, they were visited 
by the mandarin of that place, as well as very 
hospitably entertained by him on shore. Leav- 
ing the ship there, Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. Fin- 
layson, with a retinue of about thirty attend 
ants, proceeded in boats up the river to the 
town of Saigun, where they arrived on the 
morning of the 2%th. Here they were met at 
once by a difficulty which they had not antici- 
pated. The governor of Lower Cochin China 
insisted upon seeing the letter from the Go- 
vernor-General to the king—and would be sa- 
tisfied with nothing but the original, which 
had unfortunately been left in the ship at Kan- 
dyu. After a good deal of contention, how- 
ever, the letter was at last sent for, and ob- 
tained; but we must leave our author himself 
to relate what took place upon its arrival :— 

* Notice of this was, without delay, sent to 
the mandarins charged with our business, and | 
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the three persons who had visited us before, 
presented themselves in less than half an hour. 
W had our Cochin 
Chinese 


rtial tod 


time found that 


friends were extremely 


by this 


ceremonious 
in little mat- 
This humour 
in exlibiti he letter of 
i! As soon as it was 
led to inspect it 
, examining by turns the r. the 


. the seal of the 


isplay and irade 
extent of ostentation 


1 with ng t 
r-(sener 
, the mandari 


ns proceet 
writin 
done, we pro- 
1 Por 
or- 
npanied it, to 
into Cochin 


tum: ot 


unsa- 

ransla- 

be ef- 

They 

reed a 

F and they 
ind Portuguese co- 
his too ac- 
translation in the 
expressed 


of 


was 
Chinese chara mandarins 
entire satisfaction at the 
anced many jections to 
which they declared it 
le to submit to his majesty the 
the use of them, they 
ly meant, being against 
the c hor example, to- 
wards nelusion of the le 
vernor-General, *‘ His excellen 
in token of his profound respect and 
vr of Cochin 
endured, because, 
to profound 
respect and esteem must be considered as mat- 
that addressed his 
At the suggestion 


iracter, t 
genera ul rt 
the letter; but 


yarticular ¢ Xpressions 
was lmnposs! 
cing of Cochin China; 
d, however respectful 
vuntry 


of 


the laws 
tter of the Go- 


*y sends certain 


presents 
esteem for his majesty the empe: 
This was not to be 


explained 


China 


as the matter was us, 


ters of course from any one 


majesty of Cochin China 


f the mandarins, the passage was rendered as 


fullows :-— I send your majesty certain presents, 
Strong ol jec- 
in which his 
for lands 
or fortresses, because it was not to be imagined 
lands 


great king 
the 
excellency had disclaimed any 


because you are a 


tion was made to expression 


wish 
for a moment that any one could desire 
or fortresses belonging to the king of Cochin 
and the disclaiming the wish to obtain 
inserted 


China 
commercial factories alone was In 
the letter of the Governor-General, his majes- 
ty was styled emperor of Anam, a common 
term for Tonquin and Cochin China; and as 
t was well known that he had conquered a 
great part of Kamboja, and, as was asserted, 
of Lao, sovereign of these countries was also 
added to his titles. This was much objected 
to, and the mandarins informed me that it was 
no honour to the king of Cochin China, to be 
styled ‘a king of slaves,’ for as such, it seems, 
the inhabitants of the conquered provinces are 
deemed by the governing race, that is, by the 
Anam nation, which includes both Cochin 
Chinese and Tonquinese. After the confer- 
ence was over, I asked the Christian interpre- 
ter, in consequence of hearing this last obser- 
vation, what opinion the Cochin Chinese en- 
tertained of the people of Kamboja. He had 
visited Bengal, and said without hesitation, 
‘ pretty much the same opinion that the Eng- 
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lish entertain of the black inhabitants of Hin- 
doostan!!’ The whole of this tedious confer- 
ence lasted eight hours. The luckless inter- 
preter, Antonio, was so overcome with the in- 
tricacy, not to say the danger of his part of 
the task, and the difficulty of pleasing every 
body, that he declared, that to have done it 
justice would have required the head of an 
elephant 

The remainder of the story of the Mission to 
Cochin China may be soon told. After having 
been honoured with an audience of the gover- 
nor, Mr. Crawfurd quitted Saigun on the 3d 
of September, and, having regained the ship 
after a sail of a few hours, the whole party 


proceeded on their voyage along the western 


coast of the peninsula towards the capital of 


the kingdom, the city of Hué. On the 15th 
they reached the harbour of Touran, where 
leaving the ship moored, Mr. Crawfurd, ac- 
companied only by Mr. Finlayson and about a 
dozen attendants, embarked a few days after 
on board of two galleys provided for them by 
the government, and, after a short voyage, 
reached their final destination. The first mat- 
ter that engaged the authorities here was, as 
usual, the Governor-General’s letter, the Chi- 
yese translation of which had to undergo an- 
ather very minute aud scrapulous revisal 
Among other expressions that were objected 
to, was one mentioning the death of the late 
king. This was considered highly improper, 
as his majesty, it was observed, ought to have 
been represented not as dead, but as merely 
gone to heaven No alterations, however, 
that were made upon the Governor-General’s 
letter, could procure the mission the honour of 
a presentation at Court. The utmost that 
could be obtained from the minister, in refer- 
ence to this point, was a promise that he would 


convey their desire to his majesty, which was ex- 
torted from him only after a world of argument 
and solicitation *It is natural enough,” said 
he, with a smile, at the close of a long conver- 
et, “that you should em- 
your power to attain 
the honour of being presented to so great a 
king 

Two or three days afterwards, the intend- 
ant of the port came with a message from his 
majesty, to say that every thing being now 
settled, the party were at perfect liberty to go 
abroad wherever they pleased; and they pro- 
ceeded accordingly to visit the different quar- 
ters of the city and its vicinity. We wish we 
could extract the very interesting account our 
author gives us of the fortifications erected 
under the superintendence of the former king, 


sation upon the sul)j 
ploy every expedt nt in 


instructed and assisted by a few French engi- | 


neers. The defences around the town, the 
barracks, and, above all, the arsenal, are de- 
scribed as al] constructed on the most scien- 
tific principles, and kept in admirable order 
The roads, bridges, and canals in the neigh- 
bourhood, are also said to be excellent. These 
improvements, however, had been effected by 
their despotic author at the expense of a pro- 
digious waste both of the treasure and the lives 
of his subjects—the provision for supplying the 
workmen with water, having, for one thing, 
been so deficient that, as we find from the 
very curious journal of the Burmese embassy 
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by Mr. Gibson, which Mr. Crawfurd has 
printed in his appendix, no fewer than ten 
thousand of them perished from thirst, hard 
labour, or disease 

We are sorry we cannot treat our readers 
to an account of the various ready-cooked din- 
ners which were sent as presents by his Cochin 
Chinese majesty to the mission, during the few 
remaining days they resided at his capital. 
The most remarkable of the dainties served up 
upon one of these occasions, consisted of three 
bowls of hatched egas, which it was stated 
formed a delicacy beyond the reach of the poor, 
and only adapied for persons ef distinction— 
the fact being, that eggs in this condition cost 
thirty per cent. in the market more than fresh 
ones. Itis the universal practice, accordingly, 
when great entertainments are to be given, to 
set the hens to hatch, that the guests may be 
provided with this favourite delicacy. After 
ten or twelve days, the eggs are considered as 
ripe for eating 

In consequence of the presents sent by the 
Governor General having, as we have already 
stated, been refused by the King, Mr. Craw- 
furd felt it necessary respectfully to decline ac- 
cepting of those offered by his majesty for the 
government of Bengal. This conduct at first 
gave a good deal of umbrage to the Siamese 
authorities ; but finding their efforts to shake 
the resolution of the envoy of no effect, they 
desisted after a short time from pressing the 
point. They made the circumstance, how- 
ever, a pretext for refusing to the mission a 
letter from the king himself for the Governor- 
General; and Mr. Crawfurd was finally obliged, 
as he had been at Siam, to take his depar- 
ture with only one from the minister. In reply 
to the request which had been made on the sub- 
ject of commercial intercourse, his a | 
was pleased to grant permission to Englis' 
ships, to visit three parts of the kingdom only, 
viz., Saigun, Han or Touran, with Faifo, and 
the capital; and although this was a very limit- 
ed concession, in comparison with what had 
been promised at an earlier period of the nego- 
tiation, it was deemed quite useless to make 
any farther attempt tu obtain a more liberal ar- 
rangement. The mission quitted Hué on the 
I7th of October, and having travelled by land 
to Touran, and embarked there, reached Sin- 
gapore on the 16th of November, and Calcutta 
on the 29th of the following month. “ On the 
same day,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “I made my 
report to the Marquis of Hastings, whom I 
found on the point of sailing for England. His 
Lordship was pleased to approve of the discre- 
tion with which, under many difficult and em- 
barrassing circumstances, the affairs of the 
mission had been conducted ; and I had after- 
wards the honour of receiving the official ap- 
probation of his immediate successor, my 
amiable and lamented friend, the late Mr. Ac- 
land.’ 

During the late Burmese war, a second mis- 
sion was sent by the Governor-General to 
Siam, which was not, however, attended by 
any more important results than that whose 
proceedings we have just been sketching. 
Even the spirited attempts that were for some 

| time made by certain English capitalists, to 
| establish a commercial intercourse with that 
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country, through the medium of the merchants 
of Singapore, may now be considered as hav- 
ing altogether failed, as it might indeed have 
been anticipated they would do, from the jeal- 
ous and impracticable character of the govern- 
ment, and the burdensome nature of the re- 
strictions to which foreign trade remains ex- 
posed at every port in the kingdom Mr 
Crawfurd gives it as his opinion, that if any 
mercantile intercourse is to be in future at- 
tempted, either with Siam or Cochin China, it 


ought to be conducted only through means of 


the Chinese junks. The inhabitants of China 
are, in truth, the only foreigners whom these 
semi-barbarians do not regard either with aver- 
sion or contempt. To the Emperor of China, 
the monarchs of both countries look up in some 
degree as their superior ;—all other kings they 
consider as their inferiors, if not their vassals 


The establishment, by the Indian government, 


of a resident agent at the court of Siam, Mr 
Crawfurd thinks would, in any circumstances, 
only tend to produce jealousy and irritation 
The revolution in France, combined with other 
causes, sent at one time a number of the na- 
tives of that country to Cochin China, where 
they soon acquired formidable influence at 
court. But the circumstances both of their 
native land, and of that of their adoption, have 
now changed; and they have by this time 
nearly all returned from their distant exile 
The connexion that has thus been formed, 
however, between the French and Cochin Chi- 
nese nations, might possibly be renewed in the 
event of a war between France and England 
and as Mr. Crawfurd remarks, “ the numerous 
and fine harbours of Cochin China, might in 
such a case prove safe and convenient retreats, 
from which a French army might harass or 
destroy our commerce with China.” “ But 
this evil,’ he adds, “‘ might be readily averted, 
and the Cochin Chinese government reduced 
to almost any terms, by the easy and practica- 
ble blockade of two or three of the principal 
ports, from which the capital and other por- 
tions of the kingdom derive their food and 
other resources The idea of any formidable 
danger to our Indian empire from so poor and 
unwarlike a country as Cochin China, he treats 
as altogether visionary. Should it be consi- 
dered desirable, however, to make any farther 
attempt to cultivate an amicable intercourse 
with its rulers, he advises that they should be 
flattered and conciliated by a mission, on how- 
ever small a scale, proceeding directly from 
the crown. The mere delivery of a letter, and 
a trifling present from the King of England, 
would probably tend far more to gratify the va- 
nity of the Cochin Chinese monarch, than the 
most splendid embassy from the delegated go- 
vernment of India 

We cannot atte mpt, in the scanty space we 
have now left ourselves, to do justice to the re- 
maining portion of Mr. Crawfard’s valuable 
publ ication, wi hich is devoted to a very learned 
and elaborate account of the history, geography, 
and statist cs of the two countries he was de- 
puted to visit, and of the manners, arts, tan- 
guages, and general character and civilization 
of their inhabitants. The information he has 
collected upon all these points, must be consi- 
dered as quite extraordinary in respect of its 
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amount and minuteness, when we recollect the 
short period of his residence in either country 
and the multiplied a arising from the 
extreme jealousy of both governments, under 
which he had to tok cute his inquiries. It is 
only by a perusal of the volume itself, that our 
readers can acquire any adequate notion of all 
th it the anthor has accomp lished din this part ot 
his task; all that we can attempt to do, is te 
glean for them a very few of the interesting de 

tails with which the work abounds 

The Siamese empire is at present composed 
of Siam, a large portion of Lao, a portion of Kam- 
boja, and certain tributary Malay states. It may 
be considered as comprehende d between the Sth 
and 2ist degrees of north latitude, and the 97th 
and 105th degrees of east longitude. Its area 
may be estimated at 10,000 geographical miles 


The exact amount of its population it is of 


course impossible to ascertain, but Mr. Craw- 
furd thinks it may be taken at about 2,300,000, 
of which only about 1,260,000, are Siamese. 
The remainder of the number is made up of the 
people of Lao, Peguans, C ambo/ jans, Malays, 


Chinese (of whom there may be about 440,000), 


natives of Western India, and 2) 0 persons of 


Portuguese descent 

The complexion of the Siamese is a light 
brown, many shades darker than that of the 
Chinese, but never approaching to the black of 
the African negro or Hindoo. In stature they 
are shorter than the Hindoos, the Chinese, or 
the Europeans, buttaller than the Malays. Al- 
though a handsomer people than either the Chi- 
nese or the Indian islanders, they possess but 
little of what we should denominate beauty 
Their physiognomy conveys upon the whole 
rather a gloomy and sullen air. “This, how- 
ever,’ says Mr. Crawfurd, “ is the judgment of 

European and probably would be so of a na- 
tive of Western Asia; but it is necessary te 
add, that the Siamese, vain in every thing, 
have a standard of beauty of their own, and 
are by no means disposed to bow to our opt- 
day pointed out 
to some Siamese at Caleutta, a young and 


nions on this subject. I on 


beautiful Englishwoman, and wished to know 
their opinion of her Phey answered, that I 
shonld see many handsomer when I visited 
Siam! La Loubere, by his own account, ex- 
hibited to the Siamese the portraits of some 
celebrated beauties of the court of Louis XIV., 
and was compelled to acknowledge that they 
excited no admiration whatever. A large doll 
which he exhibited was more to their taste; 
and a young nobleman, according to the Sia- 
mese method of estimating the fair sex, said, 
with admiration, that a woman of such an ap- 
pearance would be worth at Yuthia, five thou- 
sand crowns! The dress of the Siamese con- 
sists merely of a piece of silk, or cotton cloth, 
of from five to seven cubits long, passed round 
the loins end thighs, the rest of the body being 

left entirely bare 
searf is wern round the waist, or thrown care- 
lessly over the shoulders. Their favourite co- 
lours are dark and sombre, white being used 
only for mourning. Jewellery and trinkets are 
not much used, except by children. The Sia- 
mese, like the Chinese, allow the nails of their 
fingers to grow to an unnatural length, and 
having the common eastern prejudice against 
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white teeth, are in the habit of staining them at 
in early age with an indelible black. They 
chew tobacco in moderate quantities, but smoke 
it perpetually. In the consumption of areca 
and betel root, they exceed even the Malays 
themselves. The marriage ceremony, among 
the Siamese, is the simplest possible—but their 
funerals are conducted with a great deal of form 
ind pomp. They burn their dead, but never 
immolate living victims along with them 

In neither the useful nor the ornamental arts 
have they made almost any progress. The 
only tolerable mechanics among them, are na- 
tives of China, or Cochin China. They receive 
ill their utensils of zinc and brass, from the for- 
mercountry. Their fire-arms they obtain from 
Europe. ‘The manufacture of silk and cotton 
fabricks is entirely in the hands of the women, 
and mapaged with very little skill. They 
manufacture coarse pottery themselves, but all 
their porcelain is imported from China. Their 
houses are, in general merely built of bamboos, 
and covered with the leaf of the Nipapalm. A 
few, in the capital only, are constructed with 
brick and mortar, and roofed with tile. Their 
bridges, even in the capital, consist only of a 
single plank. The construction of an arch 
seems to be unknown to them. Almost their 
only roads are aquatic—but these are numerous 
and extensive. Their temples, which are by 
fur their most important edifices, are built of 
brick and mortar, and very elaborately orna- 
mented. Their statuary is confined to the fa- 
brication of images of Buddha, which they 
make of a composition of plaster, rosin, oil, and 
hair, and cover with varnish anda thick coat of 
gilding to conceal all defects. Their advan- 
tages of soil and climate enable them, even 
without much skill in agriculture, to raise large 
quantities of grain, sugar, and pepper: but the 
two last are cultivated entirely by the settlers 
from China \ great deal of oil and salt is also 
produced im the country 

There is but little learning among the Sia- 
mese, even the studies of their priesthood be- 
ing confined to subjects connected with their 
own profession. All the medical practitioners 
are Chinese, or Cochin Chinese: and divina- 
tion and astronomy are in the hands of the few 
Brahmins settled in the country. The Sia- 
mese year is solar, and consists of twelve 
months, to which an interecalary month of thir- 
ty days is added every third year. Their week 


consists of seven days, each of which, com- } 


inencing at sunset, Is divided into sixteen 
watches. Their common time-keeper is the 
same contrivance which is in use among the 
Hindoos, viz.: a cup, with an aperture im the 
bottom, placed ina bowl of water. They divide 
time, also. into cycles of twelve and of sixtv 
years. They have two epochs; a sacred, dating 
from the death of Gautama, and a popular, from 
the introduction of the Buddha worship into 








Siam ve year commencing with the I1th 
of Apri!, 1-22, was, aceording to the first mode 


of reckoning, the year 2365; and according to 
the second, the year 11-4, of Siamese chrono- 
logy. The Siamese possess little knowledge 
of arithmetic—relying principally upon the 
Chinese Sanpan They are acquainted with 
the decima! system of notation. Their cur- 
rency consists only of cowry shells and silver. 
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Of foreign parts the Siamese know but little 
—the only names they have for nations or 
countries, not in their own quarter of the globe, 
being Hua-prek, African, that is to say, “ pep- 
per heads; Farang, Europe ; Frangsit, French; 
Wilande, Dutch; Angkrit, English ; and Mar- 
kan, Anglo-American. They hate sea voy- 
ages, and the whole spirit of their institutions 
is adverse to intercourse with foreigners. 

Their music is more agreeable toa European 
ear, than that of any other eastern people, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Turks and 
the Persians. Their melodies are said to be 
commonly of a brisk and lively description, and 
to resemble these of the Scotch and Irish. 
They are in possession of a considerable varie- 
ty of instruments, both wind and stringed. 

The Siamese alphabet consists of thirty-nine 
conscnants, besides a great many vowels. The 
characters are written from left to right, and 
the language is characterized by great simpli- 
city of grammatical structure. Their litera- 
ture is described as being meagre and uninter- 
esting. All their compositions, with the ex- 
ception of their epistolary writings, are metri- 
cal, but the style is simple, and destitute of 
those strong metaphors and hyperbolical forms 
of expression which are commonly ascribed to 
the Eastern languages. The vernacular tongue, 
however, is only employed in the composition 
of songs, romances, and national chronicles. 
All their religious books are written in the Bali 
language, as in the other countries of the 
East where the Buddhist faith prevails. The 
people, in general, are taught to read and 
write, but awkwardly and imperfectly. 

Of the Siamese character in general, Bur au- 
thor gives no very favourable account. “ Judg- 
ing,” says he, “fromthose with whom we held 
intercourse, I make no hesitation in confirming 
what has been often asserted of the Siamese, 
by European writers, that they are servile, ra- 
pacious, slothful. disingenuous, pusillanimous, 
and extravagantly vain They are admitted, 
however, on the other hand, to be generally 
temperate and abstemious; placable, peacea- 
ble, and obedient. Parental affection is found 
among them in great force, and filial duty is 
regarded as a religious obligation. Their wo- 
men are not immured as in other Eastern 
countries—but do not seem to be treated with 
much respect, nor is female virtue held in very 
high estimation 

We transcribe the following from many 
other remarks of our author, in this part of his 
volume 

“ Servility is of course to be expected as a 
necessary consequence of the rigid despotism 
by which the Siamese are weighed down. Su- 
bordination of rank is so rigorously marked in 
Siam, as to destroy all appearance of equality, 
and therefore all true politeness. Towards 
their superiors, the conduct of the Siamese is 
abject in the extreme, and towards inferiors, it 
isinsolent or disdainful. This character seems, 
indeed, impressed even upon their external de- 
portment. Their gait is not only never grace- 
ful, erect, or manly, like that of the military 
tribes of Western Asia, but, on the contrary, 
always sluggish, ignoble, and crouching. Per- 
haps the very attitudes in which submission to 
superiors is expressed, contribute to banish 
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even the graces of external deportment ; and 
it seems, indeed, impossible to associate any 
eleganc e of ext rn 1] manners howeve r super- 
ficial, with the habitual practice of crawling 








upon knees and « bows, knocking the forehead 
against the earth, and other similar obse. vances 
We had occasion to observe on the knees and 
elbows of soine of our acquaintances, the effect 
of this practice, in the black indelible scars 
with which they were marked Che effects of 


these repeated prostrations were particularly 
obvious on the limbs of the Prah-klang, whose 
duty led him, at least twice a day, to perform 
them at the palace 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Crawfurd's 


own pages for an a unt of the Siamese reli 
gion, government, political institutions, na 
tional revenue, laws, his tr climate 





and natural productions. We can only now 
afford to add a very few of his observat son 
the country and people of Cochin China 

The empire of Cochin China consists of Co 
chin ¢ | 
the ancient kingdom of Kamboja It extends 





hina itself, of Ponqu n, and of a part of 


almost from the ath to the 23d degree of north 
latitude, and its breadth from east to west va 
ries from sixty to one hundred and eighty 
miles Its area may be taken at about 08.000 
square miles, and the population probably does 


not much exceed five millions 

The Christian religion was introduced into 
the country about the year 1024, by the Portu 
guese Jesuits, from Macao—but has not of late 
made any sensible progress. The prohibition 
against tie p 
what ig most rep ilsive in it to the habits and 
manners of the Cochin Chinese 
The Annam race is described as being in 


their persons a short, squat, and ill-favoured 





of wives s said to be 


people Their countenances, however, exhibit 


an air of cheerfulness and good humour. The 
women appeared to our author in a remarkable 


degree fairer and handsomer than the men 


The progress they have made in the u ul 
arts, is represented as decidedly beyond that at- 
tained by the Siamese. Cotton is raised by 
them in considerable quantities ind of good 
quality They have also carried toa cor r- 
able extent the art of rearing the silk-worm 
and weaving silk Phe manutactur f la 


quered ware, too, for which Tonquin has ! 
been cel 
their efforts in art, however re rather in tl 
way of simple imitation, than of invent 
improvement 

The Annam language, is a monosy!labi« 


tongue, in structure and general character re 





brated, is still carried on there 





sembling the provincial dialects of China 
pe ople have no literature of their own, but re 


ceive all their t 


ks from the Chines 
Both sexes dress nearly in the same wav 
wearing on the lower part of the body a pair of 


loose trowsers, secured at the ! 


ist by a sash 








and over all two or more Joose frocks. reaching 
half way down the thigh. Both males and f 
males wear turbans, which are put on with 
much neatness 

In churacter, the Cochin Chinese are de 
scribed as mild and docile The lower orders 
are even remarkable for their liveliness and 
gaiety Although however much given to 
the performance of ablutions, they are, upon 
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the whole, decidedly adirty people. Their liner 


in particular, seems never to be w 


diet, t ig very Impure and 1 


vorite d icy ; they eat vermin; 
f the juices of 





sauce is a composition of 








ashed. Their 
ndiscriminate 


Hatched eggs, as we have seen, are their fa- 
. 


and their fa- 


trid fish, as bad as can be, of course, both in 
taste and odour Like their neighbours, the 
Siamese, they consider themselves the first 
people in the world No people are kept ina 
state of more abject slavery by their rulers 


They have little or no religious feeling, and al- 


though there are a few priests 
they seem to be looked upon a 


1 of fiurt te _. 





thana kK 1 riune ers 
The con uding chapter of the 
ited tothe new Settlement of 
winrchil ¢ it by ft 
has yet been given to the pudlt 
ition of this portion of tl 
eve we regret that we canne 
We have en able, we fear, to 
readers but a very impertect ide 
of information and entertainmen 


among them, 
s little better 
volume is de- 


Singapore, of 


y far the best account that 


Upon the 
1e work, how 
tt now enter 
convey to our 
1 of the store 
tto be found 


even in that part of it to which our remarks 


ive been confined Ve are glad 


ever, that we are to have an 
nity, ere long. of meeting with 
iuthor. We shall Jong for th 

the Journal of his Embassy to the 





ceive, 
ther opporta- 
the very able 
appearance of 
Court of Ava, 


which is announced as preparing for publica 


tion 
From the Winter's Wre 
SWISS HOME-SICKN 


Translate 


by the Turolese Famil 


BY MKS. HEMANS 


ath 


ESS 


1 from the last of the Melodies sung 


Y 


* Herz mein Herz, warum so traurig,” &e. 


j 


Wuernerore so sad and faint, my heart ?— 


The stranger's land is fair 
Yet weary, weary stil! thou art 





What find’st thou wanting there? 
What wanting ?—all, oh! all I love! 
Am I not lonely here 
Through a fair land in sooth I rove, 
Yet what like home dear 


My home! oh! thither would I fly, 


Where the free air is sweet, 


My father’s voice, my mother’s eye, 


iy own wild hills to greet 


My hills, with all their soaring steeps, 


With all their claciers brigh 
Where in his joy the chamois | 
Mocking the hunter's might 


Oh' but to hear the herd-bell 


t, 


eaps, 
ay 


sound, 


When shepherds lead the way 


} 
‘ 


Up the high Alps, and chi 
And not a lamb will stay 


ren bound, 


Oh! but to climb the uplands free, 
And, where the pure streams foam, 

By the blue shining lake, to see, 
Once more, my hamlet-home! 


Here, no familiar look [ trace; 
I touch no friendly hand; 


No child laughs kindly in my face— 


As in my own bright land !— 



































From Friendship's Off ring 
THE PUBLICAN’S DREAM 
AN INISH TALE, POUNDED ON FACT. 

By the OHara Family 


Tur fair-day 


| 


had passed over in a little | 


stravvling town in the south-east of Ireland, | 


und was succeeded by a languor proportioned 
to the excitement it never failed to create 
But of all in the village, its publicans suffered 
most under the reaction of fatigue and inanity. 
Few of their houses appeared open at broad 
noon; and some—the envy of their competi- 
tors—continued closed even after that late 


hou OF these latter, many were of the very 
humblest kind: little cabins, in fact, skirting 
the outlets of the village, or standing alone on 
the road-side, a good distance beyond it 


\bout two o'clock upon the day in question, 
a of “Entertainment for Man and 
Horse,’ the very last of the description no- 
ticed, to be found between the village and the 
wild tract of untain country adjacent to it, 
was opened by the proprietress, who had that 
moment arisen froin bed 
The cabin consisted of only two apartments, 
ind scarce more than nominally even of two; 
for the halt-plastered wicker and straw parti- 
tion, which professed to cut off a sleeping 
nook from the whole area enclosed by the clay 
valls, was little higher than a tall man, and, 
moreover, chinky and porous in many places 
Let the assumed distinction be here allowed to 
stand, lh wever. while the reader casts his eye 
tround what was sometimes called the kitchen, 
sometimes the tap-room, sometimes the “ danc- 
{] Forms which had run by the walls, 
ind p.anks by way of tables, which had been 
them, were turned topsy-turvey, 
in some instances, broken Pewter-pots 
ynd pints, battered and bruised, or squeezed 
together and flattened, and fragments of twist- 
The cl Vv 


ed glass tumblers, lay beside thein 
loor was scraped with brogue-nails, and in- 
dented with the heal of that primitive foot 


ken of the energetic dancing which 


d ely been performed upon it. In a cor- 
til apy ired caps zed, however an empty 
ht-gallon beer barrel, recently the piper's 


throne, whence his bag had blown forth the 
inspiring storm of jigs and reels, which prompt- 
ed to more antics than ever did a bag of the 
Among the yellow-turf ashes 
on its side, an old blackened 


laughing gas 
of the hearth lay, 


tin kettle, without a spout—a principal agent in 


brewing scalding water for the manufacture of 





whiskey-punch ; and its soft and yet warm bed 
us shared by a red cat, who had stolen in from 
his own orgies, through some cranny, snce day- 
. The single, tour-paned window of the 





apartment remained veiled by its rough shutter, 
that turned on leather hinges; but down the 
wide-yawning chimney came sufficient light to 
reveal the obje cls h ‘re described 

The proprietress opened her back door. She 
was a woman of about forty; of a robust, large- 
boned figure; with broad, rosy visage, dark, 
handsome eyes, and well-cut nose; but inhe- 
riting a mouth so wide, as to proclaim her 
pure aboriginal Irish pedigree. After a look 
abroad, to inhale the fresh air, and then a re- 





} 
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monstrance (ending ina kick) with the hungry 
pig, who ran, squeaking and grunting, to de- 
mand his long-deferred breaktast, she settled 
her cap, rubbed down her prauskeon (coarse 
apron), tucked and pinned up her skirts be- 
hind, and saying, in a loud, commanding voice, 
as she spoke into the sleeping chamber—* Get 
up, now, at once, Jer, | bid you"—vigorously, 
if not tidily, set about putting her tavern to 
rights. 

During her bustle, the dame would stop an 
instant, and bend her ear to listen for a stir in- 
side the partition; but at last losing patience, 
she resumed— 

“Wiry, then, my heavy hatred on you, Jer 
Mulcahy, is it gone into a sauraun (pleagant 
drowsiness) you are, over again? or may be 
you stole out of bed, an’ put your band on one 
o them ould, good-for-nothing books, that 
makes you the laziest man that a poor woman 
ever had under one roof wid her? ay, an’ that 
sent you out of our daeent shop an’ house, in 
the heart o' the tawn, below, an’ banished us 
here, Jer Mulcahy, to sell drams o’ whiskey an 
pots o’ beer to all the riff-raff o’ the counthry- 
side, instead o' the nate boots an’ shoes you 
sarved your honest time to’”"—She entered his, 
or her chamber, rather, hoping that she might 
detect him luxuriantly perusing in bed one of 
the mutilated books, a love of which (or, more 
truly, a love of indolence, thus manifesting it- 
self) had indeed chiefly caused his downfall in 
the world: her husband, however, really tired 
after his unusual bodily efforts of the previous 
day, only slumbered, as Mrs. Muleahy had at 
first anticipated; and when she had shaken 
and aroused him, for the twentieth time that 
morning, and scolded him until the spirit- 
broken blockhead whimpered, nay, wept, or 
pretends d to weep, the dame returned to her 
household duties 

She did not neglect, however, to keep call- 
ing to him, every half-minute, until at last, 
Mr. Jeremiah Mulcahy strode into the kitchen 
a tall, ill-contrived figure, that had once been 
well filled out, but that now wore its old skin, 


like its old clothes, very loosely ; and those old 
clothes were a discoloured, threadbare, half- 
polished kerseymere pair of trowsers, and an 
aged superfine Llack coat, the last relics of his 
former Sunday finery: to which had recently 
and incongruously been added a calf-skin vest, 
a pair of coarse sky-blue, peasant’s stockings, 
and a pair of brogues. His hanging cheeks 
and lips told, together, his present bad living, 
and domestic subjection; and an eye that had 
been blinded by the small-pox, wore neither 
patch nor band; although in better days, it 
used to be genteelly hidden from 1remark—an 
assumption of consequence now deemed in- 
compatible with his altered condition in so 
ciety 

“Oh, Cauth! oh, I had such a dhrame,” he 
said, as he made his appearance 

* An’ I'll go bail you bad,” answered Caath 
‘an’ when do you ever go asleep without 
having one dhrame or another, that pesters me 
off o' my legs, the livelong day, ‘till the nigli: 
falls again to let you have another? Musha 
Jer, don't be ever an’ always such a fool; an 
never mind the dhrame now, but lend a hand to 
help me in the work o’ the house; see the pew- 
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ther there; haive it up, man-alive, an’ take it ‘Will you ate your good dinner, now, Jer 
out into the garden, an’ sit on the big stone, in Mul ahy, an’ promise to do something to help 
the sun, an’ make it look as well as you can, | me, after it?—Mother o’ Saints!"—thus she 
afther the ill usave it got last night; come interrupted herself, turning towards the place 
hurry, Jer—go an’ do what I bid you where she had deposited the eulogized food— 


He retired in silence to “the garden,” a | “see that, you unlucky bird! May I never do 


little patch of ground luxuriant in potatoes | an ill turn but there's the pig afther spilling 
and a few cabbages. Mrs. Muleahy pursued | the sweet milk, an’ now shovelling the beauti- 
her work till her own sensations warned her | ful white-eyes down her throath, at a mouth- 
that it was time to prepare her husband's | ful 

morning or rather day-meal; for by the height | Jer, realy afflicted at this scene, promised 
of the sun, it should now be many hours past | to work hard, the moment he got his dinner, 
noon. So she put down her pot of potatoes; | and his spouse, first procuring a pitch-fork to 
and, when they were boiled, took out a wooden | beat the pig into her sty, prepared a fresh 
trencher full of them, and a mug of sour milk, | meal for hun, and retired to eat her own in 
to Jer, determined not to summon him froin | the house, and then to continue her labour. 
his useful occupation of restoring the pints In about an hour, she bethought of paying 


and quarts to something of their former shape him another visit of inspection, when Jere- 
Stepping through the back door, and get miah'’s voice reached her ear, calling out in 


ting him in view, she stopped short, in silent | disturbed accents—* Cauth!—Cauth! a-rour- 
anger. His back was turned to her, because | neen! For the love o’ heaven, Cauth! where 
to the sun, and while the vessels, huddled | are you 


about hit in confusion, seemed little the bet Running to him, she found her husband sit- 
ter of his skill and industry, there he sat on | ting upright, though not upon his round stone, 
his favourite round stone, studiously perusing, | amongst the still untouched heap of pots and 


half-aloud to himself, some idle volume which, | pints, his pock-marked face very pale, his 
doubtless, he had smuggled out into the gar- | single eye staring, his hands clasped and 
den, in his pocket. Laying down her trencher | shaking, and moisture on his forehead 


and her mug, Mrs. Mulcahy stole forward on “ What!” she cried, “ the pewther just as I 
tiptoe, gained his shoulder without being heard ! left it, over again! 
snatched the imperfect bundle of soiled pages +“ rip Cauth! Cauth! dont mind that, now 
out of his hand, and hurled it into a neigh spake to me kind, Cauth, an’ comfort 
bour's cabbage-bed : me 

Jeremiah complained, in his usual half-ery Why, what ails you, Jer, a-rourneen? 
ing tone, declaring that “she never could let ffectionately taking his hand, when she saw 
him alone,so she could'nt, and he would rather I | how really agitated he was 
list for a soger, than lade such a life, from | ‘Oh, C Leuth, oh: | had such a dhrame, now 
year's end to year’s end,—so he would in € re st, atany rate 

‘Well, an’ do then—an’ whistle that idle hrame!” she repeated, letting go his 
eur off wid you,” pointing to a nondescript | wet ‘a dhrame, Jer Mulcahy! so, atter your 

J 


puppy, which had lain happily coiled up at his | goo d dinner, you go for to fall asleep, Jer 
master’s feet, unti) Mrs. Mulcahy's appear- | Molealy, just to be ready wid a new dhrame 
ance, but that now watched her closely, his | for me. instead of the work you came out here 
ears half cocked, and his eyes wide open, | to do, five blessed hours ago 


though his position remained unaltered. © Go | * Don't scould me, now, Cauth; don’t a-pet 
. | ’ 
along to the divil, you lazy whelp, you!""—she | only listen to me, an’ then say what you lke 


took up a pint in which a few drops of beer You know the lonesome little glen, between 


remained since the previous night, and drain the hills, on the she ,- cut for man or horse, to 


ed it on the puppy's head, who instantly ran | Kilbroggan'—well, Cauth, there I found my 
off, jumping sideways, and yelping as loud as | self in th actin tend | saw two sailors, tired 





if some bodily injury had really visited him ifther a day's hard walkin-, sitting before one 
“ Yes—an’ now you begin to yowl, like your | of the big rocks that stand upright in the wild 
masther, for nothing at all, only because a/| place; an’ they were ating, or dhrinking, I 


body axes you to stir your idle legs—hould | couldn't make out which; an’ one was a tall, 
your tongue, you foolish baste!"—she stooped | sthrong, broad-showldhered man, an’ the other 
for a stone—* one would think I scalded you was sthrong, too, but short an’ burly ; an’ while 

*“ You know you did, once, Cauth, to the | they were talking very civilly to each other, 
backbone; an’ smal! blame for Shuffle to be | lo an’ behould you, Cauth, | seen the tall man 
afeard o' you ever since,” said Jer whip his knife into the ttle man; an’ then 

This vindication of his own occasional re- | they botRsthrugyled. an wrastled, an’ schreech- 
monstrances, as well as of Shuffle’s, was found ed together, till the rocks rung again; but at last 


ed in truth. When very young, just to keep | the little man was a corpse; an’ may I never 
him from running against her legs, while she | see a sight o° glory, Cauth, but all this was 
was busy over the fire, Mrs. Mulcahy certain- | afore me as plain as you are, in this garden 
ly had emptied a ladleful of boiling potato- | an’ since the hour I was bern, Cauth, | never 
water upon the poor puppy's back; and from got such a fright ; an'—oh, Cauth! what's that 
that moment it was only necessary to spill a L | now 

drop of the coldest possible water, or of any “ w hat is it, you poor fool, you, but a cus- 
cold liquid, on any part of his body, and he be- | tomer, come at last into the kitchen—an’ time 
lieved he was again dreadfully scalded, and | fof us to see the face o' one this blessed day 
ran out of the house, screaming in all the fan- | Get up out o' that, wid your dhrames—don't 
cied throes of excessive torture | you hear ‘em knocking? 1 |i stay here to put 


























one vessel at laste to rights—for I see I 
must.” 

Jeremiah arose, groaning, and entered the 
cabin through the back door. In a few se- 
conds he hastened to his wife, more terror- 
stricken than he had left her, and, setting his 
loins against the low garden wall, stared at 
her 

“ Why, then, duoul’s in you, Jer Muleahy— 
(Saints forgive me for cursing !)—and what's 
the matter wid you, at-all-at-all ? 

““ They're in the kitchen,” he whispered 

“ Well, an’ what will they take?” 

“I spoke never a word to them, Cauth, nor 
they to me;—I couldn't—an’ | wont, for a 
duke's ransom; | only saw them stannin’ to- 
gether, in the dark that’s coming on, behind 
the dour, an’ | knew them at the first look— 
the tall one, an’ the little one.” 

With a flout at his dreams, and his coward- 
ice, and his good-for-nothingness, the dame 
hurried to serve her customers. Jeremiah 
heard her loud voice addressing them, and 
their hoarse tones answering. She came out 
again for two pints to draw some beer, and 
commanded him to follow her, and “ discoorse 
the customers.” He remained motionless. She 
returned in a short time, and fairly drove him 
before her into the house 
He took a seat remote from his guests, with 


difficulty pronouncing the ordinary words of 


“ God save ye. genteels,’ which they bluffly 
and heartily answered His glances towards 
them were also few; yet enough to inform 
him that they conversed together like friends, 
pledging healths, and shaking hands. The 
tall sailor abruptly asked him how iar it was, 
by the short cut, to a village where they pro- 
posed to pass the night—K ilbroggan?—Jere- 
miah started on his seat, and his wife, afier a 
glance and a grumble at him, was obliged to 
speak for her husband. They finished their 
beer; paid for it; put up half a loaf, and a cut 
of bad, watery cheese; saying that they might 
feel more hungry a few miles on, than they 
now did; and then they arose to leave the cabin 
Jeremiah glanced in great trouble around. His 
wife had fortunately disappeared; be snatched 
up his old hat, and, with more energy than he 
could himself remember, ran forward to be a 
short way on the road before them. They 
soon approached him: and then, obeying a 
conscientious impulse, Jeremiah saluted the 
smaller of the two, and requested to speak 
with him, apart. The sailor, in evident sur- 
prise, assented. Jer vaguely cautioned him 
against going any farther that night, as it 
would be quite dark by the time he should get 
to the mountain pass, on the bye-road to Kil- 
broggan His warning was made light of 
Ile grew more earnest, asserting, what was 
not the fact, that it was “a bad road,” mean- 
ing one infested by robbers. Still the bluff tar 
paid no attention, and was turning away 
“Oh, Sir; oh stop, Sir,” resumed Jeremiah, 
taking great courage, “I have a thing to tell 
you; and he rehearsed his dream, averring 
that, in it, he had distinctly seen the present 
object of his solicitude set upon and slain by 
his colossal companion. The listener paused 
a moment: first looking at Jer, and then at 
the ground, very gravely: but the next mo- 


| overtake his shipmate. 
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ment he burst into a loud, and, Jeremiah 
thought, frightful laugh, and walked rapidly to 
Jeremiah, much op- 
pressed, returned home. 

Towards dawn, next morning, the publican 
awoke in an ominous panic, and aroused his 
wife to listen to a loud knocking, and a cla- 
mour of voices at their door. She insisted 
there was no such thing, and scolded him for 
disturbing her sleep. A renewal of the noise, 
however, convineed even her incredulity, and 


showed that Jeremiah was right for the first 


time in his hfe, at least. Both arose, and 


hastened to answer the summons 


When they unbarred the front door, a gen- 
tleman, surrounded by a crowd of people of 
the village, stood before it. He had discovered 
on the bye-road through the hills from Kil- 
broggan, a dead body, weltering in its gore, 
and wearing sailor's clothes; had ridden on, in 
alarm; had raised the village; and some of its 
population, recollecting to have seen Mrs 
Mulcahy’s visiters of the previous evening 
now brought him to her house to hear what 
she could say on the subject 

Before she could say any thing, her husband 
fell senseless at her side, groaning dolefully 
While the by-standers raised hiin, she clapped 
her hands, and exalted her voice in ejacula- 
tions, as Irishwomen when grieved, or asto- 
nished, or vexed, usually do; and now, as 
proud of Jeremiah’s dreaming capabilities, as 
she had before been impatient of them, re- 
hearsed his vision of the murder, and authenti- 
cated the visit of the two sailors to her house, 
almost while he was in the act of making her 
the confidant of his prophetic ravings. The 
auditors stept back in consternation, crossing 
themselves, smiting their breasts, and crying 
out, “ The Lord save us! The Lord have 
mercy upon us!” 

Jeremiah slowly awoke from his swoon. The 
gentleman who had discovered the body, com- 
manded his attendance back to the lonesome 
glen, where it lay. Poor Jeremiah fell on his 
knees, and, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, prayed to be saved from such a trial 
His neighbours almost forced him along 

All soon gained the spot; a narrow pass be 
tween slanting piles of displaced rocks; the 
hills from which they had tumbled rising 
brown and barren, and to a great height above 
and beyond them And there, indeed, upon 
the stripe of verdure which formed the wind- 


ing road through the defile, lay the corse of 


one of the sailors who had visited the Publi 
can's house the evening before 

Again Jeremiah dropt on his knees, at some 
distance from the body, exclaiming, “ Lord 
save us'—yes! oh, yes, neighbours, this is the 
very place '—only—the saints be good to us, 
avain!—'twas the tall sailor I seen killing the 
little sailor, and here's the tall sailor murther- 


i ed by the little sailor ' 


| 


** Dhrames go by conthraries, some way or 
another,’ observed one of his neighbours; and 
Jeremiah’s puzzle was resolved 

wo steps were now indispensable to be 
taken ; the county coroner should be summon- 
ed, and the murderer sought after. The crowd 
parted to engage in both matters, simulta 
neously. Evening drew on when they again 
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met in the pass; and the first, who had gone 
jor the coron turned with him, a distance 
of near twenty miles; but the second party did 
not pr s In fact, they had dis 
fs 


overe no clue t the present retreat of tl 


supposed assas 
The cor ed his jury, and he 

his inques 1 iaree Ipright rock, be 

in the mi t vass, such as Jerem 

said ite 1 seen 1 8 eam A verdict of 

wilful murder aga t the absent sailor was 
uIicKly a on but ere it could be re 





dividuatlize man of whose name they were 
rnorant 

The s mer t had fa iu n their 
hberations, and tl moon are in splendour 
shining over the top of one 8 


that enclosed tlhe x 
the bosom of the ther During 


upon the line { tin 


so asi 





a man appeares 








hill thus tavoure y the moonlight, and every 
eye turned in that direction. He ran down 
the wrupt declivity beneath him; he gain 
the continued sweep of j imbled rocks which 
immediately walled in the little valley, spring 
ing trom one t inother of them with such 
wility and certainty, that it seemed almost 
magica ind a ( rai Whisper of fear now 
ittested the fact of his being dressed ina straw 
hat, a short jacket, and ose white trowsers 
As 1 t i ti str kK Upon the 
sward of ti puss, the spectators drew ba 

put fie t seeming to notice them, walked up 
to the rps \ h had not yet been touch 
ed took its ban turned up its tace into tise 
moon nit, ar t tively regarded the tea 
fures et the har ; pushed his hat up on 
his torehe ‘ ind him re 
rise the perso utheorit ipproached, and 

vod still bet and said Here 1 an 


Tom M that killed long Harry Holmes 
and there he hes 














T ‘ r nt to > him, 1 
fearin that ¢t ! ns sturd me t! 
the rm ‘ ] resu 1 t selt 
ul | pre's breac lel 7 } 
] onivy wea yout t he t t on 
the rou I come back just t you 
(or rwdore, to rm 1 cruise ’ r 
Harry ess his us eyes, wherever he is 
hount 

You have bee yursued hither 
No ss your heart; but | would'nt pas 
such another wat us the last twenty-tf 

murs, for all t rize-! t y on t 
yar isn't in regard of not tasting food or 
u J S | fot Ila 
or noe m ! ! ! animal o 
tine ‘ t vita a ¢ h ped 
nig nit i ( t go on ng on 
this tack no lor t nd the st | 
can 80 { bw 2 irty 

What ur quarre! with your i 
rad 
I e was no jar or jabber betwixt us 


d'you see me 
Not at the time, I understand you to 
mean; bot surely you must have long owed 
him a grudge 
“ No, but long loved him ; and he, me 
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aven'’s name, what put the 
in your head 
ommodore—(the horned lub 





ber ind inother ] ibber to he! ’ h n— 
pointing at Jeremian, W 10 shrank to the skirts 


L'il tell you every word of it 


Commodore, as true as a log-book For twen- 
ty long and merry years, Harry and I sailed 
together, and worked 1 gether, thro’ a hard 
rale. sometimes, and thro’ hot sun, another 
time ind never a squally word came between 
is till last night, and then it all came of that 
there lubberly sw Ipes- se ller, I say again I 
thought as how it was a real awful thing that 


landsman, before ever he laid eyes 
us, should come to have this here 





ut us After falling in with Harry 
hen the lubber and I parted company, my 


saw | was cast down, and he told me 

is much in his own grulf, well-meaning way 
ipon which | gave him the story, laughing at 
it He did'nt wh in return, but grew glum 
glummer than | ever seed him ; and | won- 


dered, and fell to boxing about my thoughts, 


more and more deep sea sink that cursed 
thinking i thinking, say I'—it sends many 
in honest fellow out of his course :)—and * its 


hard to know best man’s mind, | thought 














t iV Se Wi ‘ ( on the tack into 
iese To y part Ha ry says to me all of 
a sudder Pom y the soundings, here, 
u-lead, by yourself—or let me, by myself.’ I 
uxed him, why ‘No matter, says Harry 
iain but after what you chawed about, | 
dont like your company any farther, till we 
fall in again at the next village ‘What 
Harry | cries, laughing heartier than ever 
ire you ateard of ir own nd with Tom 
Mills Pho,’ he e answer, walking on 
vefore me, and I f mwed hi 
‘Yes,’ | kept saving to myself, ‘ he is afeard 
t hus mind with id shipmate Iwas 





a darker night than this, and when I looked 








i-head, the dev for now I know ‘twas he that 
woarade me ne take tice iat rood 
spot it t all 4 of m And 
th I watehed lin vit r way belore me, in 
t irk nd « nt eip tiinking he was 
the better man of the tw 1 head and shoul 
ders me, andan » | any two of my 
inches And the gain, | brought to mind 
that Harry would be a heavy purse tue better 
of sending me to Davy's locker, seeing we had 
both | 1 just paid off, and got a lot of prize- 
money, to boot ;—and, at last the foul tend 
iv r iairiy g Tit 








é alive, with Harry 

rie t s ri l i { 
Holmes’s; not to say t 

wh part ist to keep 
ilarry let bis mind run as mine was running 
All this time, H vy neve! > me m 

nl, but kept tacking thr these cu d rocks; 
ind that, and his ist W is, made me doubt 
him more and more At last he stop] d nigh 
where he now lies, and sitting with his back 


to that high stone, he calls to me for my blade 
to cut the bread and cheese he had got at the 
village; and while he spoke I believed he 
looked glummer and glummer, and that he 
wanted the blade, the only one between us, for 



































a some'at else than to cut bread and cheese; 
tho’ now 1 dont believe no such thing how- 
sumdever: but then I did; and so, d you see 
me, Commodore, I lost ballast all of a sudden, 
and when he stretched out his hands for the 


blade—(hell’s fire blazing up in my lubberly 
heart!)—* Here it is, Harry,’ says I, and I 
gives it to him in the side '—once, twice, in 
the right place !"—(the sailor's voice, hitherto 


calm, though broken and rugged, now rose into 
a high, wild cadence)—* and then how we did 
grapple! and sing out one to another! ahvy' 
yeho! aye; till I thought the whole crew of 
fiends answered our hail from the hill-tops !— 
But I hit you again and again, Harry! before 
you could master me,” continued the sailor, 
returning to the ex rpse, and once more taking 
its hand—*“ until at last you struck,—my old 
messmate'—And now—nothing remains for 
Tom Mills—but to man the yard-arm 

The narrator stood his trial at the ensuing 
assizes, and was executed for this avowed mur- 
der of his shipmate ; Jeremiah appearing as a 
principal witness. Our story may seem drawn 
either from imagination, or from mere village 
gossip; its chief facts rest, however, upon the 
authority of members of the Irish bar, since 
risen to high professional eminence ; and they 
can even vouch that, at least, Jeremiah as- 
serted the truth of “ The Publican’s Dream. 


From the Literary Souvenir 
I THINK OF THEE 

I rninx of thee, in the night 

When all! beside is still, 
And the moon comes out, with her pale sad 

light, 

To sit on the lonely hill— 
When the stars are all like dreams, 

And the breezes all like sighs, 


And there comes a voice from the far off 


streams, 
Like thy spirit's low replies ; 


I think of thee by day, 
"Mid the cold and busy crowd, 
When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is far too glad and loud ; 
I hear thy low sad tone, 
And thy sweet young smile I see,— 
My heart, my heart were all alone, 
But for its thoughts of thee ! 


Of thee who wert so dear, 
And yet I do not weep; 
For thine eyes were stained by many a tear 
Before they went to sleep ; 
And if | haunt the past, 
Yet may I not repine, 
Since thou hast won thy rest at last, 
And all the grief is mine 


I think upon thy gain, 
Whate'er to me it cost, 

And fancy dwells with less of pain 
On all that [ have lost 

Hope, like the cuckoo’s endless tale— 

Alas! it wears its wing '— 


I Think of Thee.— Harmony. 








And love, that, like the nightingale, 
Sings only in the spring! 


Thou art my spirit’s all, 
Just as thou wert in youth ; 

Stull from thy grave no shadows fall 
Upon my lonely truth— 

A taper yet above thy tomb, 
Since lost its sweeter rays, 

And what is memory through the gioom, 
Was hope in brighter days! 


l am pining for the home 
Where sorrow sinks to sleep, 

Where the weary and the weepers come, 
And they cease to toil and weep! 

Why walk about with smiles 
That each should be a tear, 

Like the white plumes that fling their wiles 
Above an early bier! 


Or like those fairy things, 
Those insects of the East, 

Which have their beauty in their wings, 
And shroud it while they rest— 

Which fold their colours of the sky 
When earthward they alight, 

And flash their splendours on the eye 
Just as they take their flight 


I never knew how dear thou wert, 
Till thou wert borne away— 
I have it yet about my heart, 
Thy beauty of that day ; 
| As if the robe thou wert to wear 
| In other climes were given, 
| That I might learn to know it there, 
| And seek thee out in heaven ' 


| 


From Friendships Offering. 
HARMONY 


BY JOHN BOWRING, ESQ 


I nape the daybreak bring to me, 

| Its own sweet song of ecstasy 

| An answer came from leafy trees, 
And waking birds and wandering bees, 
And wavelets on the water's brim— 

| The matin hymn—the matin hymn! 


I asked the noon for music then 

Itechoed ferth the hum of men ; 

The sounds of labour on the wind, 

pA : 

The loud-voiced eloquence of mind ; 

The heart—the soul's sublime pulsations— 
The song—the shout—the shock of nations 


I hastened from the restless throng, 
To southe me with the evening song 
The darkening heaven was vocal still, 
I heard the music of the rill— 

The homebound bee—the vesper bell— 
The cicade—and philomel 


Thou Omnipresent Harmony ! 
Shades, streams and stars are full of thee 
On every wing—in every sound 

Thine all-pervading power is found ; 
Some chord to touch—some talé to tell— 
| Deep—deep within the spirit’s cell 











































































































From the Winter's Wreat 


MEMOIR OF A YOUNG SCULPTOR 
——— en? ( ative art 

Demands the service of a mind and heart 

Heroically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 

While the wh world seems adverse to desert 

And oh! when Nat 


Through lon iv'd pres ¢ of obseure « 


sinks, as oft she may, 
listress, 
Sull to be strenuous for the bright reward, 

And in the soul admit of lecay, 
Brook vo continua t 


Great is the glory, for the strife ts hard 


eak-mindedness— 


he following affecting narrative is extracte« 








from a tter, addressed to one of his wai 
est friends in Live l, by a student of the 
Royal Academy, who is already tavourably 
known by his gre 1} of lenus mourn ng ore 

ve dead body of Adons, deposited in the 
R il lust rot ; native town May 
his own pursu f the art, to which his ta 
lents and enthusiasm are devoted, be asso 
ciated with th ppier recollections of suc 
cessful emin ‘ 


illustrated a portion of his 


Lectures on Sculpture (delivered last season at 


the Royal Academy by models of * Lrion on 
the Wheel.’ and “ Pirithois slain bu Cerberus 

the product sofa young man of the name of 
Pr ron, Who died a few years since, a marfyr 


to his profession 

Proctor, from his earliest days, had a strong 
inclination tor the arts; but owing to some fa 
was doomed to serve five or 
seven vears behind a ¢ ipers counter a de- 
lightful employment for a man of his feelings 
and imagination Yet if he had continued 
there, his life would probably have glided on 
more happ 


mmily caprice, he 


ly and smoothly than it did when he 


entered on the task of endeavouring to satisfy 
a capricious public by the productions of his 
genius tter a joytul release from his servile 


employment, he resolved to devote himselt 
wholly to S ptur ind declared his inten 
tion to some of his intimate friends. who dis 
couraged the idea, and urged him to remain in 
the business to which he had been brought up 
Shortly afterwards however, having had some 


ito him, and being encou 


prope rty beq ieathe 
raged to follow the arts by those who had ad 
mired his early « fforts, and on whose judgment 
he relic he indulged his inclinations, and 
taking up the pencil and modelling instrument, 


he bade a final farewill to trade 





t pursuing his studies for a length of 
time with various fortunes, he succeeded in 
gaining the head prize at the Royal Academy 
Soon after this, he was introduced to the Pre 
sident, Mr. West, who recommended him to 
model one of his designs for the following ex- 
hibition. This was the “ Irion on the Wheel 
Though the model was much admired by the 
f the Ac demy, no one offered to 
purchase it, during the whole time the exhib: 
until at length Sir Abra- 
ham Hume bought it, merely, as he observed, 
to encourage the young man; an action which 
reflects great honour on the taste and feelings 
of that worthy baronet 


members 


tion remained open ; 


For the following year's exhibition, he pro- 


duced his model of “ Pirithous slain by Cerbe- 


Memoir of a Young Sculptor. 


rus,” which was highly approved both by the 
President and members; but I am sorry to say, 
that such was the indifference to the arts shown 
by the nobility and gentry of the day, that they 
suffered this production, like his last, to re- 
main unsold until late on the last day of the ex- 
hibition: when Sir Abraham Hume called, and 
inquired if Proctor’s model was sold; and being 
snswered in the negative, said, with much 
kindness and generosity, that though he did not 
want the group, he would purchase it to encou- 


rage Proctor, who was a young man worthy of 


patronage 

\s the artist had now been studying for a 
considerable time, his funds were becoming ex- 
tremely low ; and he resolved to make a despe- 
rate effort, before the next exhibition, to gain 
the public favour. He designed and modelled 
i group of “ Diomedes, king of Thrace, torn to 
which was admired by 
every person who saw it; and that it might 
have every chance of being viewed to advan- 
tage, the president and council very kindly 
placed it by itself in the centre of the library 
Such were the crowds who daily flocked to see it, 
that it became necessary to have a strong iron 
railing placed round, to keep the multitude 
from pressing on and injuring it. Poor Proe-, 
tor's model continued to excite a lively interest 
in the public mind till the close of the exhibi- 
tion ; which only raised his hopes, and caused 
him to expect that some of its admirers would 
surely purchase it. His spirits were thus buoy- 
ed up till the very last day,—when all hope 
failed him; he became dejected, and gave 
himself up to despair At the close of the 
exhibition, his model was sent home to him; 
and after viewing and examining it all around, 
in a fit of despondency he seized a ham- 
mer, and in a few seconds broke the group on 
which he had been employed nearly twelve 
months ; and destroyed a work which had been 
viewed with admiration by thousands 

From this time he resigned himself to the 
deepest misery; quitted his lodgings, and wan 
dered up and down the streets in melancholy 
Nothing more was ! 


pierces hy uw ld horses Py 


heard of him 
till the President inquired of one of his domes- 
tics, whether Proctor had called to see his pic- 
as had been his custom, perhaps, two or 
three times a week. He was informed that he 
had not been there for two or three previous 
months, and he sent a messenger to make in- 
quiry after him. He was found in a deplora- 
ble state: his clothes were al] tattered—his 
health impaired; and he scarcely ever spoke to 
His abode was a paltry lodging-house 
in Clare-Market, for which he paid sixpence 
each night,—and his only food were hard bis- 
cuits, and the water he drank at a neighbouring 
pump 

The President was much shocked by this la- 
mentable account; and lost no time in sum- 
moning a council of the Academy, to whom he 
proposed to send the unfortunate young man to 
study at Rome for three years: 
unanimously agreed to ; 


solitude 


tures; 


iny one 


which was 
A sufficient sum was 
voted for his outfit; forty pounds for his travel- 
ling expenses to Rome, one hundred a year for 
his subsistence there, and forty pounds for his 
journey home. On the following day Mr. West 
invited Proctor to dine with him: we may be 



















































sure the invitation was gladly accepted. After 
dinner Mr. West communicated the pleasing 
intelligence ; at which he was quite overpow- 
ered with joy. 
said, “as a mark of my personal approbation of 
your conduct, my own son (who was then 
studying fora painter) shall accompany you to 
Rome, and be the companion of your studies 
there.’ Mr. West then gave him a cheque on 
his banker, and settled that he should leave 
London with his son, for Paris, on their way to 
Rome, in about three weeks. 

One short week had scarcely elapsed after 
this interview, when a messenger rang at the 
President's door, who said he came from Mr 
Proctor On hearing this, the President 
thought that it was Proctor himself, coming to 
communicate his arrangements, and immedi- 
ately threw open the doors of his study, when 
he beheld a man at the other end of his gallery, 
advancing towards him, weeping. He feared 
all was not right, and asked if Mr. Proctor was 
unwell; when the messenger, overcome with 
grief, faintly answered “ Sir, he is peap!” 

On further inquiry, Mr. West was told that 
three or four days after Proctor had dined at 
his house. he was taken il! of a fever; and had 
expired after two days illness. The fever was 
of a malignant character; and had been brought 
on by the overpowering effect of sudden joy 
upon his weak frame 

Thus died this Chatterton of Sculpture—a 
lamentable instance of the indifference of the 
public to the early struggles of genius:—a me- 
lancholy proof, 





“ How hard is it to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar!” 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION 


BY MUS. HWEMANS. 


Elle etait du Monde, ou les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 

Et Rose, elle a dure, ce que durent les roses, 
L’espace dun matin, 


Eartrnu! guard what here we lay in holy trust: 
That which hath left our home a darkened 
place, 
Wanting the form, the smile, now veiled with 
dust, 
The light departed with our loveliest face 
Yet from thy bonds undying hope springs 
free— 
We have but /ent our beautiful to thee 


But thou, oh Heaven! keep, keep what Thou 
hast taken, 
And with our treasure keep our hearts on 
high! 
The spirit meek, and yet by pain unshaken, 
The faith, the love, the lofty constancy, 


Guide us where these are with our sister 
flown— 
They were of Thee, and thou hast claim’d thine 


own! 


The President in continuation 
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| derable tract of land, 


From the Literary Souvenir 
THE SISTERS 
Tuere lies in the north of England a consi- 
now known by the name 


of the Waste Lands, which once formed the 


| richest property of two wealthy faiilies by 


whom untoward circumstances had caused it 
to be deserted For some time, it was looked 
after by stewards, too much bent upon profit- 


| ing themselves to regard the interests of their 


The tenantry, who, 


employers 
their hard earnings, were obliged to vex the 


land till it became a bed of stones, dropped off 


one by one. The hedge-rows, being unremit- 
tingly assisted in the progress of decay by the 
paupers of the neighbourhood, were soon re- 
duced to nothing but dock-weeds and bram- 
bles; which gradually uniting from the oppo- 
site ends of the fields, the property became a 
huge thicket, too encumbered ever to be worth 
clearing, and only valuable to poachers and 
gypsies, to whom it still affords abundant booty 
and a secure hiding place 
The two mansions have kept pace in ruin 
with the lands around them. The persons left 
in charge of them, being subject to no supervi- 
sion, put themselves but little out of their way 
to preserve that which was so lightly regarded 
by the owners. Too careless to repair the di- 
lapidations of time and the weather, they were 
driven, by broken windows and rickety doors, 
from oflice to office, and from parlour to par- 
till ruin fairly pursued them into the 
grand saloén; where the Turkey carpets were 
tattered by thob-nails, and the dogs of the chase 
licked their paws upon sofas of silk and satin. 
In due time, the rain forced its way through 
the roo®&, and the oceupiers having no orders 
to stop it with a tile, the breach became wider 
and wider. Soon the fine papering began to 
shew discoloured patches, and display the lath 
then the 
nails which supported the family portraits gave 
way with their burdens ; and finally, the raf- 
and the inhabitants wisely 
vacated the premises in time to avoid the last 
crash, rightly conjecturing that it was useless 


} 
iour, 





and plaster which bulged through it ; 


ters began to yield, 


to leave the moveables behind to share in the 
common destruction, when there was so little 
ikelihood of their ever being inquired after. 

Thus ended the pride both of Heroncliff and 
Hazledell, which may still be seen, from each 
other, about a mile apart, shooting up a few 
parti-coloured walls from their untrimmed wil- 
derness, and seeming, like two desperate com 
batants, to stand to the last extremity ; neither 
of them cheeged by a sign ot life, excepting 
the jackdaws which sit perched upon the dead 
tips of the old ash trees, and the starlings that 
sweep around at sunset in circles, beyond which 
the country have rarely been hardy 
enough to intrude 

The last possessor who resided at Hazledell 
was an eccentric old bachelor, with a disposi- 
tion so composed of kindness and petulance, 
that every body liked, and scarcely any one 
could live with him. His relations had been 
driven away from him, one after the other ;— 
one because he presumed to plead the poverty 
ofa tenant whom the old man had previously 
resolved upon forgiving his rent; another, be- 


folks 


drained of 
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he mistook the choice bin of the cellar 


wine w 


cause 


when is prescribed for the sickness of 


the poor ; and a third, because he suffered him- 
self to be convinced by him in polities, and 


{ 


thus deprived him of the opportunity of hold 





forth argument vhich gave his company 
tin to « ss their good cheer There 
vas but one person who understood him, and 
this was his nephew; who continued to the 


und kept him alive 

le 
ver to remind him of his 
him with tha 
rated by young people to 


wards the oid ind tive 


last his only « npanior 


solely by knowing how to him 


had the good taste ne 


manage 


tawe which 
rm commo 
tact to observe exactly 
uld bear raillery, and where 
He could lead him 
so that the longe st 
rseemed monotonous 


where his foibles w 
they required sympathy 
from one mood to another, 
day in his ¢ nmpany neve 
or if he rambled away amongst the neighbour 

night with a tale of 
adventures to bed 
atthe prospect of to-morrow 


hood, he could return at 
without re- 


Unluel 
niuek 


which sent him 


ning 





yt ‘ un sidered him too necessary to 
his comlorts t rt with him; and though 
merely the son ofa unger brother, with 
fortune or expectation, he was not permitt 


to turn his mind toa profession, or to any thing 


beyond the present rhe youth, however, was 
scarcely twenty-three ; and at such an age,a 
well-supplied purse for the time being, leave 


With a 


snatches, 


but little for the 


education picked up as he 


anxiety future 


rood 
could, by 
a sprightly disposition, and a talent equal to 





any thing, voung Vibert of Huazledell was as 
welcome abroad as he was at hoine; and it was 
Augured that his hands e figure mind counte 
nance would stand him in the stead of the best 
profession going. 17 young ladys would 
turn Tr any beau at tie connty al tis aia 


ind never tiink of engaging them 


selves to dance t they were quite sure that he 
was disposed of. One remarked upen the black 
1ess of his hair, another upon the whiteness of 
his forehea and the squires who were not 
jealous of him, would entertain them with his 
feats of horsemanslitp and adroitness at bring 
ing down, right and left. Still Vibert was not 
spoiled, and the young ladies pulled up their 
kid gloves till they split, without making any 
visible impression upon him. His obstina 

was quite incomprehensible Each ridiculed 


the disappointment of her friend, in the hope 


turned tor 


t concealing her own und all 
consolation, to the y ng master of Heron 
Mareus of Heroncliff was nearly of an age 
with Vibert, and was perhaps still more popu 
lar with the heads of families, if not with the 
younger branches ; for he had the advantage of 
an ample fortune. His person, also, was well 
formed, and his features were, for the 
part, handsome ; but the first had none of the 
grace of Vibert, and the last had a far different 
expression. His front, 
that fine expansive mould, was contracted and 





most 


instead of being cast in 
low, and denoted more cunning than talent 
His eye was too dee ply sunk to indicate open- 
ness or generosity ; and the tout ensemble gave 
an idea of sulkiness and double-dealing. It 
was held by many that this outward appearance 
was not a fair index of his disposition, which 
was said to be liberal and good natured. The 





only fault which they found with him was, 
that his conversation seemed over-much guard 
ed for one of his age. He appeared unwilling 
to show himself as he really was, and the great- 
est cx reposed in him 
He walked 


mfidence which could be 


produced no corresponding ret 


urn 





ft 
in society like one who came to look on rather 
than to mix tn it; and although his dependants 
lived in pr ble was rarelv enlivened 


on, hist 
save | vs which had been the compa- 
n 


Vi 


ways 





» character it was to judge al- 
that his manner 
and mode of life proceeded from the conscious- 


favourably, be ved 


ness of a faulty education, and a mistrust of his 
capacity t He felt a friend- 


ompassion ; and 


» redeem Jost tine 


liness for hin, bordering upon « 


their near neighbourhood affording him fre 





quent opportunities of throwing himself in his 
way, a considerable degree of intimacy was, in 
course of time, established between them Vi- 
bert was right, as far as he went, in his esti- 


of his triend’s mind but he never detect- 
Marcus was sensible that 


he was below those of his rank, 


par among 


and a proud heart made him bitterly jealous of 
ull who had the advantage of him It was this 
that gave verity to the expression which we 
have before noticed in his features ; made him 
1 torment to himself; and rendered him inea- 

ible of s patoising with others Ifa word 
were audressed to hii, he believed that it was 
designed to afford an opportunity of ridiculing 
his reply ; if contradiction was opposed to him, 
his visage blackened as t rh he felt that he 
had been insulted Vibert, so open to exami- 


whom he did not 
and 
y and it was observed 
nothing by the contact His 


nation, was the only person 
suspect and dread. They 


hunted, shot, 
ent into society t ther 
in some de- 


confidence increased, his reserve 





ured, and Vibert seeretly congratn- 
ned a battery to 
ns from which he 


ited hin f on having fash 
the flattering attent 


to escape. His 


4 inxious umbition, indeed, 
is otherwise directed 
Ata few miles distance from Hazledell was 
’ tty estate, called Silvermere, from a small 
ike, which reflected the front of the dwelling 


ind the high grounds and rich timber behind 





it. It was inhabited by persons of considera- 
tion in the county, who were too happy at 
home to mix much with their neighbours. In 
fact, of 1 us family, there was but one 
daughter « ough to be introduced ; and she 





that there was little 
danger in keeping her upon hand until her sis- 
ter was of an age to accompany her into so- 
crety 

In this family, Vibert had been for some time 
a favourite, and had been fascinated on his first 
introduction to it. The 
have made mention, and 


was of a beauty so rare, 


beauty of whom we 
her sister, a year or 
two younger, were placed on either side of 
him ; and it was hardto know whether most to 
admire the wild tongue and langhing loveli- 
ness of the younger—the fair-haired Edith ; 
the retiring, but smiling dignity of the t 
eyes and pale fine features of the elder—the 
graceful Marion. They were, perhaps, both 





pleased to see the hero ofthe county couversa- 
but the younger one was the foremost 


tions ; 
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to display it: without being a flirt, she was 
frank, and had the rare, natural gift of saying 
and doing what she pleased without danger of 
misconstruction 
The daring but fem > caiety of this young 
creature speedily dts i ft i the m | 
all i 1 MS TECE quaintance On 


i sue assured him 


most of our dilemma ey have brougit us 
up charmingly undutif ind selt-wi | 
* As tor 


neously supposed to be © price of the family 


Marion, sh sa young lady err 

1 } 
ana whe pres imes t 
Nising complacency Wh is ins 
an idea that, one of these davs, [ shall re 





learn to talk phe ts a late personage, who 


tries to reflect upon things; but as the sau 


deep study has shaded her brow as long as | can 
ret ect, | imagine that she d S$ not ¢ i 
coine to a conclusion Yet the falsely-st 


pride of Silvermere does not blanch her cle 








in the unwholesome atmosphere of learned 
tomes; nor by spinning the globes, nor by 
hunting the stars Her character is a litt 
touched with romance id her study is w to 
mend a bad \ l, which continues v in 
spite of he Sh vesailh t n 
half of her pin-imoney, to a tribe It old Ga 
and young damise who der such pat My 
only pull our hedges in iler s ( 
fresh colours to the costume ch is to flaunt 
triumphant on the fair da Phe urchin 

she teaches * to guess thei ssons,’ and bu 


off from aiding in the toils of their parents, ar 
the most mischievous in the neighbourho 

and, in short, things go on worse and worse, 
and poor Marion does not know what to make 
of it. From the humbler world, so different 
from the Arcadian affair of her imagination, 
she turns with despair to the sphere in which 
she is herself to move, and shudders at the 
prospect of disappointment there also. Where 
amongst such a community of young ladies 
battling for precedence, and young gentlemen 
vowing eternal constan y to a dozen ata time, 
can she look for the friend of her soul, or the 
more favoured being who is to console her for 
the want of one! Alas, the pride of Silver- 


Museum.—V ox. X1V. 





mere! with feelings so delicate that a gossamer 


might wound them, how can she accomimodat 


herself to any world but that of the fa tales 
which delighted our nurser yr exnect tran 
guillity in tac 
\ ts< 3 r ) ! ( ion 
| ra ti inet r, a ( v t 
} ’ : ! ‘ "T 
i | i ! 
; ‘ ‘ } 
5 q i ry 
ils I \ t1 it 
} t ‘ ‘ 





i th r 
' ‘ t tl 
Wn is n test 
ow t t \ ! | 1 ‘ 
Te A th ‘ = 
t l it i Marion 
i I eT iwa 
: itt iw \ t ed ren he 
( a th rst; but sp it 1ICK 
rh sin " the | to! 
in ‘ ’ » i th 
{ s tf external si ti ftl 
ren t rev , ition rt 
ot ) yas \ tos e in the 
mi Y 1 siste to g 
t 1 1 s th was i in 
i th ’ s tea r I cs 
Edith, it was impossible for him to | isen 
ya nereasing flush of satisfaction at 
ly earance, anc v degrees he gave up ail 
ely i had no pastime to which Ma 
} s nota ty Both voung, both inter 
1 t sii ess, it was not lisely 
that y t, h the brightest 
fl y tle it of potson nd th 
s etest mo nts th ntsof misery. Their 
Macy 1e | itial ; and Edith 
tthem more and more to themselves to seek 
i nt elsewhere. Still there was no ques- 


tion of love. Vibert knew that without fortune 
expectations, he could have no pretension 


to Marion; and that the number of her young 


ers and sisters must render it impossible 
{ r father to vedy the deficiency. It 
then that he felt »xtent of the sacrifice 





had made in devoting himself so ¢ ntirely to 
incle. Had he adopted any profession, he 
yne of his own, to say 


yhnt have 
the least; and, however humble that home 
rht have been, would Marion have shrunk 

i rit Would Marion have failed to n ike 
t the ricl He was yet 
mily of an age when many commence their ca 
reer: his mind was too active and too brilliant 
to suffer his habits to become so fixed but that 
He deter- 


' 


itter to his uncle 


»btained a h 





rest spot upon earth 


ipply them to any thing 
mined upon breaking the 1 


uid, as Edith was now eighteen, and the sisters 


he could 
} 
were just about to appear in public, there was 


no time to be lost If Marion were not to go 








forth with a hand already engaged, what liad he 
not to apprehend Fortunes and honours 
would be at her feet riends would reason— 
parents might command, and what had she to 


reply She loved an idler who lived upon 
another's bounty, future means 
|} were something worse than precarious, He 
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g. Huisuncle was enjoying 
his arm-chair and slippers beside an ample fire, 
to which the a November storm 


ty, the same evenin 


pattering of 


gave 1daditior miort 

“ Vibert he, “ what have been your ad- 
ventures to 

“1 hav tos rinere 


su have been there every 





rv fort twelvemonth,—and who lave 
\ su St it r 
I ha Marion 
We ! , she is good-looking, you 
say; and sensible, and all that. Why do ‘not 
you m | ind bring her home to make 
tea for 
Alas! I ¥y ld willingly do so, had I the 
me 
We car t over that obstacle, I think, by 
dou I . 
‘My ¢ Sir, you do not understand its ful 
extent M i's family would never consent 
mn uM t e the mistress of an esta 
blishment of r 
We can y that, too, Vibert Divid 
the house w me at the middle of the cellar 
nd br supt unications Divide the 
Stables an the horses, have new wheels 
and new ns to the old family rumble 
tumb Ln wake any farther arrangements 
you please You have been a good boy 
to bear with a crazy old man so long I 





should not like you to be a loser by it 
“ My dear uncle 
additional 


there was no need of this 
to secure my gratitude 
and endeavours to prove it. I did not speak for 
the of i any farther tax upon 
you, but merely to consult you whether it were 
not better that I thought of some pro 
which I might attain 
ble to reverse 


gwencrosity 


purpose piacir 





i position in iife n sit 


professi what, one that would ea 


away from Hazledell 
I fear all 
that affliction 


The uncle's colour rose, and 


” 
you 
7 professions WwW 


dark- 


his bro 





ened 

* Vibert leave me in my old age, when I have 
become entirely depen lent upon him Vibert 
knock away the only utch that props me up 
trom the grave—b eath me to the merey of 
hired servants, with not a soul to exchange a 
word of comfortwith me W hat fortune could 
you obtain which would comnensate for refl 
tions like thes 

* Stay, nephew lsee nto my g 
the reverse which you apprehend,—I never 
thought that you could so « liv mtiempiate 
my extinction ; but it is right and natural that 
you should do so. Only stay,—and I promise 
you that I will not keep you long.—I will cur- 
tail my expenses, banish my few old friends, 


dismiss my servants, and live upon bre ! 
water, to save what I can for you from the es- 
tate. I cannot cause it to descend to you; but 
at all events, I can save for you as much as you 
would be likely to make by leaving me. Yet 
if it be your wish to go, een go; | had rather | 
you would leave me miserable, than stay to 
wish me dead.” | 
The old man had worked himself into a fit of | 


seized upon what he thought a good opportuni- | childish agitation, and Vibert saw that argu- 


| 








ment was useless 
“Uncle,” he replied, with a look and voice 
Marion wil] 

find another husband, who will perhaps render 
her happier than I could, and L will remain with 


. : is 
of despair, “ make yourself easy 








| vou as | have done hit 
From this time, Vibert vared no effort to 
overcome his ill-starred passion, as well tor Ma 
rion’s sake as for his seeking every pos- 
| sible pretext to render his visits less frequent 
| andt » pay them nm npany Marion perceiv- 
| ed the chan it the moment it took place, and, 
| although she could not dispute its propriety, 
| her sensibility was wounded tothe quick. She 
| con ed her first r und of provincial gaiety 
| with a fever at her heart, and an ominous pre- 
| sage ol sorroy 
| The appearance of the Silvermere party 
formed in epoch int nnals of the « yunty ,— 
| and, as Vibert had foreseen, there was not a 
squire of the smallest pretensions who did not 
uddress himself sedu sly to make the agreea- 
| ble to them Th had little encouragement, 
their attempts, excepting from 


heart w tree, and her tongue 
but Marion was looking for the 
glance of 





ibert; and the reserved 


| 
her eye kept flattery at a distance, and hope in 
| fetters. Still he returned not—she never met 
him in society, but she constantly heard of his 


having been at balls and merry-makings where 
It was in the vain pursuit of his 


she was not 
» of 


ittribute it 


and she was too generous to 


lse. On 


mind ; 
to 





his occa- 
j 


any thing e 


she 


sional visits of ceremony received him as 
if nothing material had happened ; but the 


flush was gone from her cheek, and the smile 


’ 
that remained, was cold and sickly 


Meantime, rumour was liberal in assigning 
| ; ; 5 
to ¢ 1 of the sisters her share of intended hus- 


listened to the catalogue with 
all the trepidation of a lover who had really en- 
Alas! if that selfish principle 
of « nying to another what we cannot enjoy 
be excusable in any case, it is so in 
The loved object which belongs to no 
other, still appears to be in some degree our 


und fat 


|} bands. Vibert 
¢ 1 


tertained hopes 


oursely 


inve 





wn; conjures up in spite of us, an 
finable trust in the future, of which the 

lt truction falls like the blow of an as- 
s It was tl with Vibert, when, after, 

| writhing long in secret anguish at the mention 
of any name connected with that of Marion, 
report from all quarters concurred in the same 

, mtradicted tale. Marion was receiving 
the addresses of Marcus of Heroncliff: of him, 

fur whom he had himself, from motives of the 
purest kindness, secured the good thoughts of 


her family—him whom he had made the confi- 
dant of his leve—him who had professed him- 
self to be only waiting for encouragement to 
throw himself at feet of her sister! That 
he should have met him daily, and never hint- 
ed at the change in his intentions !—Yet might 
it not have been that he feared to inftict pain ? 
That he should have deserted Edith when his 
conduct had implied all that was devoted !— 
Yet, was it not for Marion? But then, that 
Marion should have become the rival of her 
sister? Yet, oh! how soon she had overcome 





the 





the remembrance of him, and how natural was 
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it for the cold in love to become the faithless in 
friendship. Thns Vibert went on arguing for 
and against all the parties, and winding up 
vculation of, “it is nothing to 
me—it is no affair of mine —it was meant to 
vonfirm his pride, but only proved his wretch- 


with a forced ej 


Upon this principle, and from a sense of his 
want of self-possession, the name of Marion 
never passed his lips in the presence of Mar- 


cus, wlio, on his part, was equally silent 


The report upon which this conduct was 


adopted was not so destitute 


preceded t Marcus, 


of reason as those 


which had with the 


wailing ilready noticed, was incapable of be ng 


a true friend; and though at his first introduc 
tion at Silvermere, the narked intelligence be- 
tween Marion and \ t reduced him to the 
necessity of devotir s attentions to Edith 


yet the bare circumstance tf h 
ferenc 
his heart the , 
rhimsell Without ¢ 


r sister's pre 
ient to kindle in 


inxiety to obtain 


her fi nsidering Vibert’s 
earlier acquaint he felt himself eclipsed, 
and his honour woun The moment, there- 
fore, that his friend's visits were discontinued, 
his own were redoubled They were natural 


ly, fr m his previous be i by the fa- 


mily to the account of Edith; and upon this 





convict Marion often used him as a protec 
tion a@ainst the advances of her unwelcome 
host of uirers lt she was asked to dance, 


she wa8 engaged to Marcus, and his arm was 
always ready to conduct her to her carriage. 
It was obs 


of his attention than was bestowed 


much more 


upon her 


rved that she received 


sister ind insensibly their manner in public 
became the practice in private, where there 
was need for it His hopes rose high, and 
he scrupled not to adv e them by endeavour- 
ing to extirpate the last kind feeling, which he 
thou, tmicht yet linver. for poor Vibert. One 
while iffecte i 1, and invented exces 
ges on i part of his triend as the cause of it 


at an er time he 
words, which he alle ut to ive b en employed 
by Vibert towards herself At last 


thought iumself quite 


was incensed at injurious 


when he 
" 


secure he disclosed 


his passi with astonish 
ment 

The sting 
barbs: he | 
the energy of a soul 
loved i! 
his confidence in he 
bert, had made 
own. His 
that he had feared, envied 
as he d 
now hé was to be the object of derision, and 
mock pity! The means which he had used to 
ingratiate himself would probably be divulged 
The inmost core of his heart would be exposed 
and scorned; and Vibert whom he felt to be 
the latent cause of his rejection, was perhaps 
finally to be flaunt his tri- 
umph datly before his eves The very evils 
which bad minds have attempted to inflict upon 
others, 
they have been deteated, and therefore they 
have been injured! and the rejected suitor 


mm, and was rejected 
like him had a thousand 
beautiful Marion with all 
which had never before 


lor one 
oved the 
| port, and 
against Vi 
onsider her as already his 
competitors 
and detested, was 


Common re 





iuman bein 





a 


r resentment 
him 
triumph over all the 


eemed, on the eve of « ompletion ; and 


reimsiated, and to 


become a provocation to themselves 
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returned home pallid, and quivering with an 
ague fit of mortal hate. 

The attentions of Marcus had never been 
discussed between the sisters until the oecur- 
rence of this catastrophe. He left them ina 
shaded alley of the pleasure which 
were beginning to be strewed with the yellow 


ives of autumn; and a clouded sunset cast a 






i 
cround 


few long streaks across the sward, and made 
esses look still m sombre 


the deep rec 

There are few who do not feela m incholy 
irto this peri od of the vear Marion had 
reason; for it was about the same 


time in the preceding autumn, and 


pe ul : 
a double 
in the sum- 
that she 


Vibert! 


mer-house but a few steps beture h 


had passed the last happy hour with 


‘‘ Marion,” said Edith, as they walked on, 
with their arms fondly resting upon each 
other's neck, “ you are not well. It is long 


since you were well; but | had hoped that the 
attachment of Marcus would have dispelled a 
de ep gri tf, of which you torbade me ever to 
speak. I trusted that your heart had been ar- 
rested in its progress of sorrow, and I was si- 
lent, lest you should think me jealous of my 
sweet rival 

* Heavens that my apathy sh vuld have 
been so great as to mistake his attentions. I 
only bore with him because I thought him 
yours 
; Marion, I love him not; and never should 
have wished him loved by you, had | not felt 
that 


your thoughts. I have been mistaken; you 


have been dying daily, and unless you would 
have me die with you, let me write to Vibert 
Sweet Marion, let me write, as from myself, 
in my own wild way, merely to bid him come 


and dance on my birth-day 
No, Edith, no He wo isu 


son; it is too humiliatiny ] have 


per t the rea- 
still pride 
enough left to save me from contempt, if not 
to suppert me from—Edith, let us talk of other 
things 


She leaned her head upon her sister's bosom, 
and both were weeping, when they were start- 


led by the gallop of a horse, and a ring at the 


garden gate Edith saw that it was the ser- 
vant of Vibert, and she sprang like a fawn ta 
ought a letter 


inquire his commission. He br 

for Marion, and thus it ran 
The relations who stood between me and 

the succession to the estates of Hlazledell, are 


dead. Iam now my uncle's heir; but I fear 
too late. The sorrow of withdrawing myself 
to my proper distance when I was poor, is 
probably to be followed up by the anguish of 
being forbidden to return now that I am rich 


I dare not appear before you til! I hear the re- 
futation of your reported eng with 
Marcus—till you bid me look forward to a ter- 
mination of the misery which 


igements 


1 feeling of ho- 
nour obliged me to inflict upon myself 

Marion sank for support against the ivy 
twined pillar of the Edith 
kissed her pale cheek, and fondly whispered, 

[ told you so: what answer will you send? 
After the first moments of tremulous agitation 
—after an interval of silence, to lull the tu- 
mults of her heart, Marion merely ejaculated, 
‘Poor Vibert! [ thought he had forgotten me!” 
“Rather say, poor Edith,” replied her sister, 


summer. house 


your life depended on the diversion of 
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i found M 






‘ 
s 
F ng and asking ] 
hh had enter- a 
Hle walked rapidly t 

cus. as he had anti t 
t, he had passed ' 

ras he himsell 
¢ hag rd and 5 r 

' 

al ' , 
come to tell you : P 
‘ 


replied Marcus, with j ; 


t much grief for 

t e has been the 

tice committed ' 

[| am sincerely | 

t 1 ifertained an ‘ 
rit l tive ve of 

vr 1 had nothing ‘ 
irads you I 





Ww t t ‘ ‘ 
, t it see, Marion has P | 
t you must even 1 
n toe mappuy 
‘ I 
\ il 2 ed 
f x ssion. which he strove | 
! VI erves ooks tor 
Ha { | 
4 ' ' s t to her sis | 
I lI VI\ Ss ! Sil rry 
estates in 
Ml reath ia harrowing 
\ t ‘ best remain 
ndent to pure 
‘ ' ed to receive 
to us; and whilst 
ed abroad. 
‘ tit 
\ t 1 felt ke me 
Viarion What dol 
eception abroad 
| ind such a para 
\ ‘ el 
( | en now on my 
s ‘ I d arrive too soon 
' re ( t 
‘ | ea until | d myself 
thit r ( et e your gun and 
| n t hope of dissuad 
! ! ck betore you ar 
And | nto fetters whether 
! t ( ( is time to start, if 
d be ther v breakfast time. What 
3 i \ ind shivering this 
ning ind see for the first time in your 


you have forgotten y 
With that he kindly t 


d, and presented it to 


ur gun 
“ok it from where tt 
him 
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“J will not take it,” said Marcus, vaguely ; 

= l am nervous, and cannot shoot.” 
Tut, man; take your gun, 1 say; a good 
shot will put you in There is an out 
lying deer from Hazledell in the Black Valley, 


spirits 


and you must kill bin for our wedding-feast 
Mareus bit his y 


and the companions set out upon their 





ute lips, and did as he was 
bidden 
walk 
The weather was still gusty and uncertain 
The faint gleam ot the sun was rapidly tra 
versed by the clouds, which seemed to overrun 
each other, and scow! at their contusion. Se 
veral large trees were blown across the path 
ways, and the crows skimmed aloft in unset 
tled cours 
‘ How | love 
is if [ could fly 
‘You feel elastic trom your errand 


*, as though they were atraid to perch 


said Vibert 


this bracing au 


I] have 


no such cause, and I would fain that the morn- 
ing had been calmer I think that long usage 
to blustering weather would have a str y et- 


fect upon men s passions, aud rencer them too 
daring and reckless 

As they descended the brow of fern and 
scattered plantations, from his bleak residence 
that Vibert would return, be 
urgent. He used in a 
wild illthe vain arguments 
to which the selfish and the dissipated gene- 
rally re their friends from what 
they call a sacrifice of liberty. They were 
easily overruled, and his agitation grew the 
more violent. In this manner they arrived at 
the entrance of the Black Valley, a gorge of 
rock, and varied earth, choked up by trees and 
bushes, chance-sown by the birds and the \ 


his persuasion 
came more and more 
disjointed manner, 


rt, to dissuade 





This valley was between two and three miles 
in length, its gloom was unbroken by a sing! 
habitation, and it had been the witness of many 
atrocities 
it was the shortest road to Silvermere, and Vi 


It was a place usually avoided ; bat 


bert never visited it by any other 
“T do not like this valley!” said Marcus, 
“ we will take the upper road 
* It is too far about,—come on— you are not 
yours lf this morning, and the sooner Edith 


‘ 


lauglis at you the better.’ 

They were making a short cut through the 
tangled thicket, from one path to another, and 
hat reached a more gloomy and savage spot 
than they had hitherto encountered Marcus 
sat down upon a piece of splintered timber, 
and motioned Vibert, with a gasping earnest- 
ness which was not to be disputed, to seat him- 
self beside him 

* Marcus,” said the latter, as he coinplied, 
“ your conduct is inexplicable. Why are you 
so anxious that I should not go to Silvermere. 
nor renew my acquaintance with Marion 
You must have some reason for all this; and, 
if so, why conceal it from me 

“ If nothing short of such an extremity will 
induce you to follow my counsel, | must even 
come to it. Marion is not what you have sup- 
posed her.—You imagine that her love for you 
has kept her single. Ask of whom you will, 
if such be the general opinion. Till yesterday, 
she gave herself to another, who cannot aspire 
to a thousandth part of your merit, but who 
happened to be more favoured by fortune. Last 
night, you became the richest, and she changed ; 
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but would Vibert be contented with a partner 
who preferred another?” 
“ Marcus !—this other! it is of yourself you 
speak 
Ask all the world, if she did not make her- 
self notorious with me She made me distrust 
all womankind. Vibert, let us both leave her 
to the retlections of one who has deserved to 
be forsaken 
May it not be that you, and not I, have 
She might have preferred 
your company u were my friend, 
and you might have fancied that she loved you 
It is needless to con- 


mistaken her 


because y 





because you loved her 
tradict me ; men do not tremble and turn pale 
because their friends are going to marry jilts. 
for not to love Marion is 
beyond the power even of friendship. Let us 
only be fair rivals, and not attempt to discour- 
age each other by doing her injustice. Let us 
vo hand in hand, and each preter his suit For 


my part, | promise you, that, if you succeed, I 


I] do not blame you 


will yield without enmity 

Vibert's coun- 
tenance was grave but not unfriendly 

former, in a deep, 


Marcus st lvvere das he arose ; 
* Go on, then,” said the 
broken voice, and with every feature convul- 
sed; at the same time, he turned himself home- 
ward; and Vibert, seeing that it was advisable to 
part company, pursued his course towards Sil- 

Marcus made but a few strides, and 
He clenched his teeth, and cast a wild 
it was retreating from 
ting steps, and then 


vermere 
paused 
glance atthe fine form tl 
him—made one or two hes 
bounded after 

The restlessness which pervaded the other 
personages of our story during the night, was 
not spared to Marion or her They 
talked of their futare Edith 
was elevated to her highest tlight of spirits 
She arranged, that when Marion became the 
lady of Hazledell, she also was to call it her 
home; make herself the sole object of attrac- 
tion and tournament to all the squires round 
about, and display her true dignity by remain- 
ing a scornful lady and a respectable maiden 


sister. 


prospects, until 


aunt! By degrees, her fancy ceased castle- 
building,—a few unconnected sparkles of gaie- 
ty grew fainter and fainter, and she dropped 
asleep. Marion had no wish or power to re- 
pose; her nervous sense of apprehension con- 
tinued to increase she tried every effort to 


direct her thoughts to other subjects ; but they 
uid again pressed 
with a de In this 


mood, she was startled by Edith laughing in 


invariably became entang! 
' 


1d weight upon her heart 





her sleep, with a sound which territed her 
“* Edith she cried, sh r her till she 
partially awoke,—* Edith, you frighten me— 
why do you laugh in your sleep?’ 
‘T laughed,” replied Edith, drowsily, and 


“| laughed at 
some one who preached to me of the vanily ot 
She again muttered a 
laugh, and asecond time dropped asleep. She 
still remained so when Marion arose in the 
morning and hastily dressed herself to profit by 
the fresh air; and did not awaken until she had 
been left some hours alone. The servants told 
her that her sister had walked out upon the road 
to Hazledell, and thither Edith followed her. 
Marion was led on by the hope of meeting 


E 2 


scarce knowing what she said, 


human expectations 
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\ t t er \ id ten arrived Unable to direct their « : the wind carried | { 
‘ eu t tow t t here Marcus amd ‘ 
' ' \ ' ‘ ¢ hie ‘1 ' re i irt of the mn 1 
1 { eu is \ 
t Shi y \ 

4 wens er with 
| s ‘ head I 


1 to direct his r 
| { 
| : 

t t iace - ‘ 


to me [ l nd this d-ltor 

\\ never have been 

— ; , iA P ‘ ' n 
a) y i i it 

i t psed ere | u 

| . ee, tot right 

‘ | > the vartia 

: { t I Ss i | i 
t 1 he 

' ' su tunate 








( ‘ } ! ! nn nd M s, th re 

I t s ud neve ! dy, too de 

. | I t : iid been found in a 

! t t ’ ‘ dis t torest iy ive been his; it 

i t r \ utas s ether true ¢ se, 
nd died They t far t—their | there has never been any other 

note is ( y,—come away, Years passed away; but the characters of 

I will cor ty . ; Marion and Edith red no more their na- 

lle gra 1M 1 by the wrist, and was | tural tone Che last was never seen to smile 

leading | iway, when two of the ravens rese | again, nor the first to drep a tear ;—misfortune 


up in clamorous combat for a disputed morsel. | had stricken them into a strange apathy, and 











— 








their only pleasure was to wander, linked in 


each ker's arms, upon the high grounds, 
from whence they uld desery the church 
wl Vibert la They were never seen else- 
where, not y society but that of each 
other pOury the world were their friends 
Ti ' t n respected their sor 
r t upon if and those 
wh i emng its ne. hac 
cease ha ist The vi 
I i t ds from th 
va ss ave tl t 
of t selves 

| t f ears The fatal re 
in ‘ s neither rit nor day, 
dr ‘ f the spr s ‘ They 
fa t nt > I ( t ed 
tot s y wort striking 
fi ni L sing 
pa ! st iralt iment ha 
the s t t fit t 1 at iu slit 
die ers neck; ar Marion 
to it t e interred in the same 

——— 


SONNET TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER 


Iw t ves in fan Ss \ | 
Cc Murs ' To thee g 
\ 1 t feelings tor h chile 
Sa ‘ i canst. how « ws the er tured 
‘ ist 
W ve cheek of infaney it warms 
ll t t is sh'd to rest. 
\ thro these fos 
| ‘ rn rl, these | Ss are 
I 1 t of ternal « ( 
! ‘ nmercy spare 
Hl inf 
| ey t \ 
\ t to t end t Omnipote 


\ THOUGUT OF THE ROSE 


Los ver wearing beauty for thy dower! 
The B y—the Festival—the Tomb 

. 1 hast thy part in each,—thou stateliest 
TI ‘ eo . 

ine ore } s reath ¢ i€ vat 

At ! sages of Love an Grief, 
Dreams, fill'd with tokens of mortality, 

Deep thoughts of all things beautiful and 

brief. 


* The leading incidents of this little narra- 


tive are true; the names of the parties only 
having been altered. 


Sonnet. — The Rose.— The Castilian Captive. 





Not snch thy spells o’er those that hail’d thee 


first 
In the cl 
There thy rich leaves to er nson glory burst 





ear light of Eden's golden day ; 
Link’d with no dim remembrance of decay 


R »' for the banquet gathered, and the bier 


Rose! coloured now by human hope or pa 
Surely where death is not—nor change, nor 
fear 
Yet may we meet thee, Joy's own flower, 
n 


From Fricndship’s Off ring 


rHE CASTILIAN CAPTIVE; 
RK, THE PACHA PERPLEXEI 


Tur thunders of Achmet Pacha’s artillery 


ceased to shake the towers of Temeswar, whicls 
> , 1 


the rebel Sul: Bey had long heid out against 
the Porte The fortune of the day had been 
dee by the fall of a part of the fortifica 


' 
and fiery general of the 


Sultan's u s, bearing down all opposition, 

made himself master of the fortress, and pur- 

sued Suli Bey into his harem, whither in des- 
r he id t ‘ ‘ 

p ! i 1 it 


The helpless and affrighted females crowded 
nd their master with loud cries for protec- 
tion, wh they saw the hitherto inviolate por- 
tals of their apartments burst open by tlie fierce 


Achmet. The wretched Suli Bey, prostrating 
himself on the ground tried his face in his 
garments and awaited his fate in silence 
Achmet, whose first tention had been t 
plant his foot on his body and strike off bis 
ut felt his arm arrested, in spite of himself, 
by the nee of a dark-eyed slave. Thessi- 
lent guage in whi t emotions of the 
é mveyed, is understood by all, and 
Achmet read in the eyes of Camilla such hor- 
testation of the deed he wes about 
t t that although he would not own to 
that her opinion is of the slightest 


rtance, he suffered that look to change 


his purpose ind, instead of becoming himself 

the « xecut rets Bey. he beckoned his 
jute to pert 1 V ron iin 

Th ful silence that followed this trans- 

tlon was s ecded by t frantic outecries 

t es of the harem, who, full of terror 

rown safety, hastened to implore the 

mercy of their new lord Achmet conde- 

scended to return his scymitar to its sheath, 

ind assure them of their security. No sooner 

did they perceive his gracious demeanour, than 

thie evan to address lim with the most high- 

flown t ns of flatte ind each strove by 


every possible wile to attract his attention 

! ng strack by th 
| ‘ ho steed proudly 
o of her countrywomen. The 





\chmet could n 





contrast Camilla present 
aloof with tw 


haughty cor 


jueror felt mortified that the fair 
Castilian did not join in the homage paid hiin 
by the other ladies, whom. by the superior 
richness of their dresses, he perceived had 
heen considered as her superiors, in the esti- 
mation of Suli Bey 

“ Slave,” said he, approaching her, “ wh 
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fore is it that you have not joined with your 


con intons in paying ir duty to me 
Becau I you none,” answered Ca 
™m 
Dar y to the « que 
Tem " DD w that your ¥ 
existence 
“| am t 1 Camilla, ra 
a pa r t ! face 
I iw tf it my feet ar 
ask i 
! 8 ’ ‘ 
\ 1 f I n stan i I 
per " ‘ IS ¢ ' 
! 
And a ( 
{ i 1 i t i the « ss. Achmet 
sp t { t 
“Itr t be fes said Camilla, re 
dening u nant that you Turks are t 
mnost tit rt i th sun 
~ \ et if your anver « 
not t »\ I ald « i ' 
bla eunuch | fo chastise you for y 
ins F 
And eve t 1 e to commit cha 
out I t th K V t 
than I d tpr t it ( 1. burst 
ing to tea 
What is it that 1 think of me isked 
the Pacha 
hat you are a nmantly rufian, whom | 
hate ut do not! replied the tair Cast 
lian r eyes flas through her te ; 
as sh woke 
Ac et knew not how to answer the beau 
tiful v t lo conceal his perplexity, hy 
turned to Antonia and Beatrice Manzares, he 
le iptives 
And ye, whom I ; ve to be the coun 
try men of this ¢ imacious ive, are ve 
' 


They looked in great embarrassment from 
the Pacha to Camilla, and remained silent 


iow,” ex d Achmet, angrily when 
I sneak to th meanest of my slaves, am | not 
deem worth 1 

Ml cous not . tand the odious 
yar 1 in wil 1 vy 1 ac s ti i i ur 
the tor unat t 1} e your court 
ind obliging speeches i Camilla, « 

How comes it, then, that you not « y 
cowprehend every d that I say, but are s 
I with } " 1 V ne replies 

B use I ha 1 indefatigably t 
ttain fluency in t Purkish langua while 

tf v t 

\nd what, my prines might be your mo 
tiv r tak r so much troubie 


of speaking my mind on occasion,” repli ed ¢ 
milla, with the saucies glance unaginable 

It must be owned that you have enjoyed 
that pleasure very fully, to-night,” said the 
Pacha, laughing But did you ever reply to 
Suli Bey in this daring manner?” 

He never gave me an opportunity, by pes- 
tering me with his conversation and com- 
pany 
“ How then did he comport himself 
“ Positively I am weary of your eternal 


The Castilian Captive. 





questions, and will answer you no more {fo- 





Am not I your master, wayward thing 
Cc I not force you todo any th ng | choose? 

N you cannot make me talk unless it 
1 ses mi My head aehes with the uproar 
vou have made tn batter the Dervent about 

rears, and | am fatign with your conver 

sat } I sh you ld leave me and attend 
to those idies Who are taking such pains to 
ttr Lt your notice 

Oh, Prophet is it come to this Is the 

nqueror of the warlike Suli Bey dictated to 

b n ft his ives 

More extraordinary things than that hap 
) ‘ \ y, mighty Pacha,” replied Camilla 

; ‘ it l yet ¢ mp sure . 

Do not think, perve one, that your 
( t to excuse your 1 pertinence 
Most of these fair Circassians more beau 
ti in Vv irself, yet they extol me above all 
th roes of the east, and re e in the good 


fortune that has transferred them from Suli 


1 did they said? 
Why should I not demanded Achmet, 





d 
D 1 think that the ladies of your own 
hare ild be sincere In praising and caress- 
1 ma » had murdered you an hour be- 
fore said Camilla 
NI ty Prophet' no; but is there no dif- 
ference between Suli Bey and Achmet 
Yes very great d flere > Soli Bev 
vas a much handsomer man,” said Camilla, 


with a provoking smile 
; Limed Achmet, 


ou have a 


rhis is past bearing ex 


I will teach 





master Sos vr, h , darting at 
her an angry glance 
\h, imprudent Camilla! what have you 
en saying to put that terrible Turkey man 
i such a fury cried Antonia, in great alarm 
Though I could not understand a word of 
your nversation, | knew by the sparkling of 
your eyes that vou were ex erating him, 
and t 1 lest you should go too far. How 
yuld you ventu to cognet with Achmet after 
the fate of Suli Bey ! i, by the bye, 
ist s hh another tiger as litsell.) lor my 
irt I felt as if | were being strangled, all the 


time Achmet stood so near us 
“| expect nothing less than that he will 
i sack, and thrown 


into the river,” cried Beatrice, weeping 


cause you to be sewn up in 
Never fear, my gentle coz, this bloody- 
minded Pacha will do us no harm, th ugh I 
doubt not he will attempt to frighten me into 
sSuomImssion 
Dearest Camilla, I tremble for you. Oh, 
what a sad, sad day it was, that threw us into 
the hands of that v 
Who sold us to Sali Bey, with as little re- 
morse as if we had been three pullets,” an- 
swered Camilla Come,’ continued she, 
j I will venture to 
pledge my word ti through my means you 
} native country and to 
Henriquez, and Antonia to Diego 


nous corsair.’ 


rtrice 





“heer you, cea 
will be restored to you 


“ Fime things to be effected by a damsel in 


your predicament!" sobbed Beatrice, weeping 






























































hanging about Camilla, as Puffim 
proaw@hed to separate her from them 

Courhge! s t isins fear not for me—I 
i ‘ I rs ! said she, embracing 

nd vy. my good old soul! whither 

ur l1gomng t tak ‘ continued 6, as 
P 1 proces t ‘ her from the apart 
" 

Vu rol iis eyes till only the whites 
we ie 7 Where | would 
Not oy the ye I i Vellas neck 
la my ft it is meet 
’ ‘ t set i 

( eX mething§ truly 
dread r it ‘ ‘ yas not so much 
. I ex ‘ ! eing conduct 
t toa Vv \ chamber ted by 

is il t f, and « taining 
no i i t a Ss i Pu 
fim t 1 t water and a piatter 
f rie \ ' 1 orne!r ul 
wil 

I) ( s ) ninent it was im 
va \ t t thre ty t ‘ 
lac = 3 hes le ‘ iri 
Ing ( i ! i ils 
he t ! t e neve ( I eXpe 
en s Lit ~ ite nted it ( 

} nm tiie rresence | f 
wl i \t end of t 
th ear n ! 
As »» d her s 
ing t I , one ol i 
ex s of native Phe 

captiv ‘ is A ! i 
her veri as 
he a 

= 1} in of ral temp 
con to she iting to t 
pitch 

\ t Always Su 
Be ( | tinmy 
heart t Vv that a ul c at 
do 

N " re il is litt irther 
th eX ls. You may follow 
hun \ \ ‘ but I is a rou 
Ch ’ to a very ¢ nt place 
tr tha | st Is prepare such 
wi sé bey and y 

I ! i}? ce i speech ts no 
Ww ed id the Pacha nevertheless | 
w iV rverseness, if you wil 
sing me thats t song once more 

Che prisor , doth oft-times sing, it Is 
true it neve a ing of its jatler 
rep Ca kin up between “smile 
ul ! 

l i ha the n ec of her smile, and 
the t irs it he Knew not how 
to dismiss th ie f mastership when speak 
in t 

y Peri,” he said, “ it is my plea 
sure that you fol me to the banquet—nay, 
it is useless offering resistance to my will 


Hie then, v 1 a sort of gentle violence, 
drew her trom the 


apartme nt 


darksome ce into an 


richly glittering with 


ence, and fragrant with burn- 


carpeted, 
eastern magnif 
ing spices, flowers, and essences 

Come, my us eat, drink, and 


ye merry, said the Pacha, placing her beside 
I g 


princess, let 


The Castilian Cuptive. 


ap- | him on an 


»mbroidered sofa opposite to 
banquet 
“| shall neither eat nor dr 








vigil of St. Peter; nor am I disposed to sing 
or be merry returned Camilla 
Do you forget that | can force you to di 
is | command you returned Achmet, trown 
ng 
No; you can neither force me to sing, no! 
to be merry yuut | ow te you what you can 
do—you can order y r Aga and black slaves 
to rowstring about my ne k, and strangle 
‘ s they ¢ wor Su Bey 
Su Bey avain ext ned the Pacha, tu 
riou inswe! one question—did you 
love that wretched rebel 
No, I did not 
Why then do you torment me with his 
nani 
Because he is tres t nmy thoughts 
The other ladies of t harem have for 
tten him, and I have icceeded to the 
Love, call you it exclaimed Camilla 
slaves that they are in mind, as In person,— 
th vy not the mean of the word 
| ips | am as tg it of your sort of 
ve s you seem to consider my women, re- 
pie \ et, thoughttu ; 
.) | doubt itn | never even heard of 
T 10 had the least idea of what love 
i 
You shall tell me, then, fair creature, what 
t fies, a rding toy ir ideas 
| said Cam sing her bewitching 
eve to his an interest so absorbing, thata 
( ‘ always pret ul pine of his 
ad to his vn. All ‘are swa w- 
on : this one « g tion. He ex 
ists but for the happiness 1 vould 
re ré w with her, to t 
[ certainly have never been ved after 
this fashion,” said t Pach fier a long 
pause yet, nothing less will content me 
. Ww And you, Camilla have you a lover In 
\ i n country 
. Oh. many ; 
One that you love thus 
No, L have not 
| tear you are deceiving me 
Holy Virgin! what a man is this that will 
not be satisfied with sincerity and plain deal 
ine 
Nay, Camilla, if you loved me 
My wood Pacha, you must not flatter your 
elf into such a supposition. What title have 
you to my love 
I will strive to deserve it. I will restore 


yusins to their | 
For which I shall feel most grateful But 

complhance, or two, or even twen 
it will entitle a man to my love 


Oh. that vou would teach me how to ob- 
; 


it is not one 


tain it said Achmet passionately 
Come, [ will encourage you a little; you 
are behaving pretty well, at present Y ester- 


| detested 


; your very name—to-day you 
are almost endurable 


and if you wish to leave 
an agreeable impression, you will permit me to 
retire 

“ No, I cannot part with you, beautiful Ca- 


aay 















milla; you shall stay and enchant me wi 












your presence 
I sha t If you for 
to r t y I 
LV then we 
qua 
G ny | t in your ¢ t 
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* Achmet, I cannot share a divided heart 

“T swear to you, by Allah, that my har« 
shall be dismissed, and you shall be my on 
wife 

“ Ah, Achmet, there is 
said Camilla. wee; 
the False Prophet, 
only faith whereby we may have eternal life 


another thought 


x; “ you are a follower of 
ind | am a believer int i€ 


Saul.—Portrait and Landscape Painting. 


you speak dark things, and hard 


to be understood ; but only promise to be mine 
ind Iv iear you patiently on these matters 
nd if convinced, | will not cling to error 
I easily imagined, that Beatrice and 
Ant i departed for Spain without Camilla, 
‘ Achmet Pacha’s bride; and who 
id the happiness of informing her 
etter, that he had ome a secret 
selyte to Christianity A. 5S 
—— 
} I d os Off eriz 
SAUI THE PERSECUTOR, 
E YIN T A™M cl 
By T. 4 vw, I 
W htose that v and eye of 
| t of xt 
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I's rt r heaven's Eternal Sire 
| ne La iT shone the sun's veiled beams 


WW ‘ 1 fort et ed on 
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\V soul and tears of agony 

VI t mast R s the lofty head— 
r t lashed with victory 

Oy mu waves of human will 

| Ss i spirit walked ind all was still’ 
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pass 
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m tree, 
eels Dimnse mpathy 
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ith every change that hails his sight, 
s inexhaustible delight 

And reverence are greater ; 


or beauties of created things 


ive to his spirit quicker wings 


To soar to their Creator 
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THE DUELLISTS. 


A TALE OF “THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


White Lower Saxony was oppressed and 
exhausted by the Austrian and Bavarian troops 
in the Thirty Years’ War, the circle of Upper 
Saxony had been preserved for a con 
period from military outrage by thi 
or timid policy of the Elector, John George: 
At length the advance of 
his states, in consequence of his refusal to re 
cede from the treaty of Leipzie ; 
cessive captures of Merseburg, Naumberg, and 


rHt 


iderable 


cautious 
the savage Tilly in 
and the suc 


ther 
prince to relinquish his temporizing policy, and 
to embrace the proffered alliance and protec 
tion of Gustavus Adolphus. This unexpected 
accession of 
monarch te abandon the 
had for some time pursued, and to advance im- 
mediately upon Leipzic, which had also opened 
its Catholic general. At 
dreadful crisis, when intelligence of the rapid 
advance of Tilly spread consternation 
throughout the Electorate, and the dread of 
Austrian barbarity overbalanced the hope of 
deliverance by the Swedes, I had been ofticiat 


strength determined the Swedish 


defensive system he 


gates to the this 


had 
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places of strength, compelled the Saxon 


ing several months as curate in the populous | 


village of B. in Upper Saxony. The atrocious 
cruelty of Tilly at Magdeberg was still fresh 


in ovr recollection. and the consternation of 


the villagers impelled them to seek relief from | 


incessant and devout attendance at church 
The bells were tolled hourly, and fervent pray 

ers for divine assistance were succeeded by the 
sublime hymns of Luther, while around the 
portrait of the immortal Reformer, large tapers 
were constantly burning, as before the altar of 
a saint 

One day, while the congregation was sing- 
ing with fervent devotion the fine hymn, be- 
ginning, “ The Lord is a tower of strength 
the church door was abruptly thrown open, 
and a dusty courier, in the Electoral uniform, 
rushed into the middle aisle Immediately 
the organ ceased—the singers were mute, and 
every head was turned in anxious anticipation 
of some momentous intelligence. The stranger 
advanced rapidly to the altar, ascended the 
steps, waved his hat thrice above his head, and 
exclaimed in tones of loud and thrilling energy 
—* Rejoice, my dear fellow Christians, re- 
joice! The brave Lutherans have conquered— 
the battle of Leipzic is fought and won—7000 
Imperialists lie dead on the field—Tilly has 
fled—and the great Gustavus Adolphus and 
his army have returned thanks to God Almigh- 
ty on their knees 

At this joyful and unexpected intelligence 
every knee was bent, and every lip moved in 
thanksgivings ; the pealing organ put forth al! 
its volume, and the assembled villagers con- 
cluded the hymn with streaming eyes and 
grateful hearts. 

About three weeks after this happy day, I 
was sitting alone in my humble apartment, and 
contemplating with a grateful heart the im- 

roved condition and prospects of the great 
Protestant cause, when a stranger entered the 
room unannounced, and seated himself opposite 
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to me in silence. His tall person was en- 
veloped in a military cloak—his countenance 
was bronzed with exposure to sun and storm, 
overshadowed 


and his eyes and forehead were 


by a dragoon-helmet I gazed for some time 
upon this mysterious intruder; but my earnest 
perusal of his features, although it roused some 


retnote reminiscences, led to no satisfactory con- 


elusion, until an arch smile, which curved his 

\-formed lips, revealed my old friend and 
fellow-student, Seifert. Joyous exclamations 
of Dear Charles! and Dear Albert! were fol- 


lowed by a cordial embrace, and many eager 


ries concerning our respective pilgrim ives 
‘ years before at the 


sin our separation a few | 
university of L. My surprise at this unexpect- 
ed meeting was no little increased when my 


friend threw aside his cloak At the univer- 
was distinguished by the classie ele- 
7 of his tall and slender person, by fasti- 
dious refinement of mind and manners, by his 
temperance, diffidence and taciturnity in mixed 
society, and by his unceasing devotion to study. 
I now gazed upon a robust and military figure, 
light yellow jacket and polished steel 
cuirass, announced the Swedish officer of dra- 
His former diffidence of tone and man- 
vanished for ever, and was replaced by 
a loud voice, an air of military frankness, and 


sity, he 


gance 


whose 


goons 


ner had 


an imposing self-possession, which however be- 
came him well, and developed advantageously 
his powerful and well cultivated understanding. 
| congratulated him upon his improved appear- 
and upon the rank he had attained in the 
service of the noble Gustavus 

“| need not explain to you,” he replied, with 
the air of a man who is not ignorant of his own 
merits, “by what process I have become a 
When the great drama 


ance, 


captain of dragoons 


of Enropean politics grows serious, and the 
thrones of princes totter beneath them, the 
sons of nobles, and the minions of kings and 


ministers, yield to the force of events, and give 
place to men of talent and energy. At the 
present time there are few field-officers in ac- 
tive service throughout Germany who have 
not carried muskets in early life. This rule 
holds good even in the Imperial and other 
Catholic states, which are pre-eminently aris- 
tocratic. Tilly and Wallenstein, although of 
noble birth, are sprung from indigence; as are 
also Buequoy and Dampier. Johann von Wert 
was a peasant; “General Beck, a shepherd ; 
Stahlhantsch, a footman; and Field-Marshal 
Aldringer, a valet-de-chambre.” 

He now arose, threw open the window and 
whistled. This signal was soon explained by 
the entrance of a tall blue-eyed and fair-haired 
Swede, who covered my deal table with a nap- 
kin of white damask, placed upon it a bottle of 
wine with two green glasses, and disappeared. 
Seifert filled two bumpers of costly hochhei- 
mer, and exclaimed with glowing enthusiasm— 
“ Long live Gustavus Adolphus !” 

“ Since I have known this great and admira- 
ble man, Albert,” he continued, “I have ceas- 
ed to indulge my fancy by building models of 
super-human excellence. My day-dreams are 
dissolved, and my understanding and affections 
are occupied by a splendid reality. What has 
not the heroic Gustavus conceived and accom- 
plished! A better man, in every sense of the 
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word, walks not the earth; nor has any soldier, 


of ancient or modern times, made so inany dis 
veries a imp ements in military science 

The Swed f vents formerly comprised 
nny ‘ ss a unwield is 

ants. By re i " bers to 1200) 

hi er! nt most " 
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King and { t $ 

11i¢ t 

Knew the en en 
counter But tl i sa c 
his head when he h this favourite jest of 
the Vienna circles vas heard to say, that 
the v-ba vould p bly roll up t in 
avalanche He h sufficient knowledge oft 
human nature to fi ee a possibility, that the 
fresh and ardent re wiou zeal of the Swedis! 


und German Protestants would eventually 


wiph over the worn-out fanaticism of the Ca 
tholie soliery —To return to Gustavus, I cou 
utter volumes in praise of his eloquence, and ot 


displayed in his letters, treaties, 
His characte 
mubination of intrepidity and 


the talent 
ind manifestos 


hibits a splendid « 


in short, ex 





self-possession ; of temperance and industry 
of affability, clemency, and candour. To crown 
ull, he is a good husband and father, a sound 
ind fervent Christian; and may I fall into the 
talons of old Tilly. or of the devil 

best of the two, if | would not shed my blood 


for him as cheerfully, as I now pour out a 


who is tl 


nper of old Rhine-wine to his health 





l listened with growing amazement to my 
nthusiastic friend, whose language and deport- 
ment had experienced a change as striking as 
1 could not dis- 
cern in the martial figure before me a vestige 
taciturn, and temperate youth 
I had formerly known. The fire of his eyes, 
ind the stern compression of his lips, indicated 
a resolute and decided character; his language 
flowed like a torrent; and he had so entirely 
subdued his dislike to the bottle, that, in the 
ardour of his eulogium, he swallowed succes 
sive bumpers, without observing that | had li- 


} 


the alteration in his person 


of the modest 


mited myself to a single glass 
After he had entered into some farther de- 
tails of his military career, he rose to depart, 





and thus addressed me: “ My objeet in calling 


upon you, Albert, was not merely to embrace 

in old friend, but to make his fortune You 

re irre verably sp ed ft is er buta 

ne ip Ws lis pon ks of 
t nmin Grrotius, ¢ re ‘ 

“ valour | book of G 
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Greet d the | . Homer - 

his pr S é yu ri 
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na t 1of R Phi ! ni s staff 
‘ py the adjacent cast \ me the day 
ifter t rrow, and | int 1 to 
his Ma 

With thes rds he emb ‘ ie suim- 
moned his drago ‘T arene re 
br git to my cottasg ( d the active 
I vauiting into the sa es, bounded ra- 
| icross the churchyard path into the high 
road The night was st ind beautiful; the 
moon-beams shone bright! reir nodding 
plumes and steel cuir | wazed 
upon their retreating figures, and listened to 
the lou vy of their sabresand accoutrements, 
I fancied them two knights of the olden time, 
sailving rth in quest of nocturna ay r 

Ont morning of the « pointed uy 
it res nto royalty Lf i tural it e 
to ad 1 the outward man, and surveyed, with 
some trepidation, the contents of my scanty 
warar Alas th best ¢ it in my posses 
siond laved a surface more brown tha ack ; 
md, wh endeavouring to improve it tha 
brush, | discovered more nebulous spots and 


milky ways than ever met the gaze of 
At the risk of 
giving dire otlence to the royal nostrils, | o 
terated 
with turpentine, converted an old hat intoa 
new one by the aid of warm beer, took my 


nomer through his telescope 


many of these celestial systems 


walking-stick and bundle, and commenced my 
journey to the Swedish camp : 

About a quarter of a league from the town 
I encountered groups of soldiers, seated at the 
entrances of tents and cottages. They were 
men of comely aspect, well clothed, and of 
peaceable deportment. To an officer of some 
rank, who inquired my object in approaching 
the camp, I mentioned the invitation of Sei- 
fert. He treated me with the respect due to 
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vay sacred office, and in terms of courtesy and | my remains, should | fall, and to compose for 


kindness told me, that my friend was quartered 
near the castle gate. Anticipating a kind and 
hospitable reception from Seifert, | was no lit- 
tle surprised by his altered look and manner 
He was sitting with folded arms and clouded 
aspect; and did not immediately reply to my 
cordial address, nor even acknowledge my pre- 
sence by look or gesture. At length he coldly 
replied, 

“Good morning, Albert!—Excuse my re- 
ception of you, but I thought our appointment 
had been for to-morrow.” 

Suddenly the stern expression of his features 
relaxed into kindness and cordiality ; he start- 
ed from his seat, seized my hand affectionately, 
and exclaimed, with visible emotion,— 

“It is well, however, that you have arrived 
to-day, for possibly you had not found me in 
existence to-morrow.” 

“ Good God!” | ejaculated, “ what calamity 
has befallen you, Seifert? Have you by any 
fault or misfortune lost the royal favour?” ~ 

“On the contrary,” he replied, with a smile 
of singular meaning; “the King has just 
granted me a signal and unprecedented favour 

He then closed the door of his apartment, 
and continued in a lower tone: “ Every hu- 
inan being, Albert, has his weak side, and even 
a great king is buta man. The failing of our 
heroic Gustavus is that of inordinate devotion 
He is the high-priest as well as the general of 
his army, and no superannuated devotee can 
surpass him in praying, weeping, and psalm- 
singing. I give him tall credit for zeal and 
sincerity, for it is impossible that Gustavus 
Adolphus can stoop to hypocrisy ; but, amongst 
various unmilitary regulations which have 
sprung from this religious enthusiasm, he has 
forbidden duels under penalty of death 

Hlere | would have interrupted him 

“Excuse me, Albert,” he continued, “ I 
know a!l you would s iyoon the subject ° I know 
that, as a clergyman, you must vindicate this 
absurdity of Gustavus; but kings and curates 
are privileged men. The latter are not very 
tenacious of the point dhonneur; and whena 
king is insulted, he wages combat on a large 
scale, and arrays Nation against nation to 
avenge his private quarrels. For instance, 
what was the battle of Leipzie but a duel be- 
tween Gustavus Adolphus and Ferdinand IL, 
or rather Maximilian of Bavaria? I must, how- 
ever, do him the justice to acknowledge that 
he has at length relaxed the severity of this 
regulation, and has permitted me to measure 
swords with Captain Barstrom; but on condi- 
tion that the duel shall take place in the baro- 
nial hall of the castle, and in presence of the 
king and his staffofficers. The gallery will be 
open to the public, and I will procure you a 
good seat and an intelligent companion, that 
you may have the pleasure of seeing me avail 
myself of his Majesty's gracious permission to 
humble the pride and insolence of my oppo- 
nent. You are a classical man, Albert, and 


me a Latin epitaph in flowing hexameters 
And now, my beloved Albert, farewell. I must 


| go and apparel, for it would be a breach of eti- 
quette to perform tragedy before spectators of 


such exalted rank in any but full dress.” 

“ Strange being I here impatiently ex- 
claimed, * you speak of a deadly combatas you 
would of a pageant! Cease this unhallowed 
levity, and tell me in plain language what ie 
the nature of this insult, which can only be 
atoned for by the sacrifice of human life ?” 

‘ Last night at supper,” he replied, “ Bars- 
trom called me a German coxcomb, and I re- 
turned the compliment by calling him a Swe- 
dish bear. <A defiance to mortal combat imme- 
diately ensued; the king's consent was obtain- 
ed, and this day will prove whether the bear 
shall] give the coxcomb a mortal squeeze, or be 
compelled to dance to the coxcomb’s fiddle.” 

With these words he left the apartment, and 
shortly returned with a Saxon subaltern of ma- 
ture age and intelligent physiognomy. He 
told him to accompany me to the gallery of the 
castle-hall, and to procure for me a commo- 
dious seat. Thunderstruck at this intelligence, 
I left the quarters of Seifert, and approached 
the castle gate in silent consternation. My 
companion gave me a look full of humorous 
meaning, and remarked, while he offered me 
a pinch of snuff,— 

* All this is, doubtless, above your compre- 
hension, reverend sir! It is almost above mine, 
although I have lived above half a century, and 
have made some use of my opportunities. Per- 
haps, however, you, who have studied at the 
university, can explain to me why no man 
likes to be called by his proper name. I have 
known Captain Seifert for a twelvemonth—I 
have seen him in battlek—and, God knows! he 
wields his sabre as well as he does his tongue, 
which is no small praise, because he surpasses 
most men in wit and knowledge ; but I main- 
tain, nevertheless, that he is somewhat of a 


coxcomb. Captain Barstrom is also a man of 


| distinguished bravery, and he had once the 


| 


good fortune to save the king's life, but in man- 
ner he is a wild beast ; and why he should take 
offence at the very characteristic appellation of 
a‘ Swedish bear,’ puzzles me exceedingly.” 

I followed my conductor into the gallery, 
which was crowded with citizens, who readily, 
however, made way for me and my escort, and 
we gained a position commanding a good view 
of the arena below. The royal guards, a fine 
body of men, in light blue coats and steel cui- 
rasses, lined both sides of the spacious hall, and 
their polished battle-axes flashed brightly from 
the tops of their long black lances 

“| suppose,” said | to my companian, “ that 
these fine body-guards are the king's favourite 
regiment: 

Gustavus is a father to all his soldiers,” 


| answered the subaltern; “and incredible as it 


may readily suppose that you are beholding a | 


mortal combat of gladiators, for the encounter 
will only terminate with the death of one or 
both. In return for this gratification,” he 
added, with a careless smile, “ you must pledge 
yourself to read the service of the dead over 
Museum.—Vor. X1V. 


| by name 


may appear to you, he knows personally al- 
most every Swede in his army, has conversed 
with most of them, and addressed them even 
The entire Swedish force is as well 
equipped as the men before you. On this point 
the munificent Gustavus differs widely from 
Corporal Skeleton, as he always calls Tilly. 
The old Bavarian maintains that a polished 
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musket and a ragged soldier sct off each other 
The Swedish monarch studies the health and 
comfort of his soldiers collectively, and in- 
duiges no preference for the guards Indeed 
he has been often heard to say that he trusted 
not in body-guards 
God ‘ 

During this discussion, the castle hall bad 
become graduaily crowded with officers in Swe 
dish and Saxon uniforms. Suddenly the loud 

lash of spurs and voices ceased, and was su 
The 


with 


ceeded by a de ep and respectful silence 
lofty folding-doors were thrown open, and 
a beating heart and aching eye-balls I awaited 


a first view of the mighty Gustavus A tall 
man entered the hall, spare in body but stout 
and muscular in limb. His forehead was lofty 
and commanding, his eyebrows were prom: 


} 


nent and bushy, and his nose had the curve of 


a hawk’'s. Good feeling and intelligence were 
finely blended in his physiognomy; but the 
powerful glance of his deep-set eyes was soft 
ened and shaded by an of settled 
Hie saluted right and left with 
ceeded te the upper end of 


the hall, and stood with folded arms and ab 


expression 
melancholy 
much urbanity, pr 
stracted evi lently unconscious of the 
passing scene 

“ That is a personage of high rank, 
served; “but it the king 
mnderstood that in person, 
and has a full and jovial countenance 

‘That field officer, replied the subaltern 

is the king's right arm, the admirable Gus 
tavus Horn, whose division was immediately 
opposed to Tilly in the battle of Leipzic He 
is at once a terrible warrior and a noble-minded 
man. I could relate many instances of his hu- 
manity and forbearance 

“ But why,’ said I, “ that expression of sad 
ness in his countenance 

“ He has recently lost an excellent wife and 
two lovely children, answered my companion 
‘by a contagious malady. He clasped their 
dead bodies in a long embrace, and sent them 
in a silver coffin to Sweden for interment 
But you must not overlook the Chancellor Ox- 
enstiern, the tall and majestic figure approach- 
ing General Horn. Observe his fine open coun- 
tenance, exactly what the Italians call a riso 
sciolto. He is no Cardinal Richelieu—no Ma 
chiavel; and yet as cunning as the devil. He 
is of a mild and tranquil temperament, and af. 
fords a noble proof that an honest man may be 
a clever fellow Observe how cordially he 
presses the hand of his son-in-law, and endea- 
vours to console him. The wife of Gustavus 
Horn was his favourite danghter, but his grief 
for her loss is not outwardly visible. The king, 
who is a man of quick feelings, could not re- 
frain from remarking this singular composure 
on so trying an occasion, and called him a cold 
blooded animal. But what think you was the 
chancellor's reply ? ‘1f my cold blood did not 
yecasionally damp your majesty’s fire, the 
conflagration would become inextinguishable 
Gustavus did not hesitate a moment to acknow- 
ledge the justice of the remark, nor does any 
man in Sweden better understand the value of 
Oxenstiern’s cool judgment and comprehensive 
understanding. ] 


gaze, 


cannot be 
Gustavus ts rebust 


Had the chancellor's feelings 


been more acute and obvious, his mind would 


but in the providence of 
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have been proportionably deficient in that com 
summate power and self-balance which have en- 
abled him to accomplish so much for his king 
and country —Look at that impetuous young 
soldier, who is striding rapidly up the hall—l 
locks are combed half over 
mode, instead of 
n-fashion, like 


mean the one whose 


his forehead, after the newest 


being brushed upwards in the ly 
the hair of Gustavus and the chancellor 

“ Hah I exclaimed t my own il- 
lustrious sovereign, Prince Bernard of Weimar 
I have often met him, when we were children, 
Luther's tower near Eisenach, 


nat is 


on the stairs of 
always honoured me with a friendly 
He has shot up int 


I read « 


and he 


greeting ) manly strength 


and beauty; and, if rrectly his impa- 


tient gesture and flashing eye, be 1s a man of 
daring and impetuous character 
* Right the subaltern 


“He 


answered 


is young and inexperienced, but there are 
within him all the elements of another Gusta- 
vus. Observe how « igerly he approaches Ge- 
neral Horn, and how cordially he embraces 
hin. The general has many claims upon the 


esteem of this headlong youth, who has some- 
the field dared to dispute the judg- 


ment and the or veteran commander ; 


tines in 
lers of the 
but at length saw his errors, and redeemed them 
; himself soldier enough to 
submit to his superior in rank, and man enough 
re in public his own rashness and 


nobly, by proving 
to acknowled 
inexperience 

“ Who is that grave-looking field officer,” I 
inquired, “ who has just entered, and is so cor- 
dially saluted by every one: 

Ah, my good and reverend sir!” exclaim- 
ed the you see there a striking 
proof of the great war over 
especially in the Swe dish service 
signal merits of that 
d him from obscurity 


old man, 
advantages of 
peace, and 
In pe rceable times, the 
man would not have raist 
He is C a Finlander. In 
his youth he was a { and now he is the 


rank, and the personal friend 


Stahlh 





olonel 
tman 


equal in military 


ot Duke Bernard But he is a highly-gifted 
man, and, amongst other accomplishments, is 
well acquainted with the English language. 


wledge when in the service 
and it has enabled him 
somme vaiuable aid to the king. who 
ench, Italian, and Latin, as 
fluentiy as his native t , but is ignorant of 
English 

My companion was here interrupted by the 
loud cheers of a numerous assemblage in the 
castle yard. The window being immediately 
behind us, we had only to reverse our position 
to obtain a good view of the spacious enclo- 
sure, crowded with a dense mass of human be- 
ings. The pressure was terrific, and yet no 
soldiers were employed toclear the way for the 
approaching monarch and his retinue. The 
assembled people showed their sense of this 
by uncovering their heads, and 
giving way respectfully as he advanced. I now 
beheld a large man on horseback, plainly at- 
tired in a suit of grey cloth. - He had a green 
feather in his hat, and was mounted on a large 
spotted white hors of singular beauty and 
magnificent action. I required no prompting 
to tell me that this was the Great Gustavus 

“ Behold,” exclaimed my cicerone, “ how 


He gained this kn 
of Sir Patrick Ruthven, 
to render 
speaks German, F 


ng ue 


forbearance, 
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slowly he rides across the castle yard. He is 
afraid his mettlesome courser may injure the 
thoughtless children perpetually crossing his 
path: and, being near-sighted, he shades his 
eyes with his hand 

“The king is very plainly attired,” [ remark- 
ed; “but a man so distinguished by nature 
needs not the aid of dress. His features are 
finely moulded and full of dominion; but his 
person, although miajestic and imposing, 1s 
somewhat too corpulent 

“ Not an ounce too much of him,” replied 
tbruptly the subaltern. “ He is not 
a heavier man than the heroic Charlemagne, 
or Rolf the Galloper, who founded the power- 
ful state of Normandy ; and in activity of body 
and mind he is at least their equal.” 

Unwilling to irritate this partizan of Gusta- 
vus by pursuing the subject, I remarked the 
uncommon beauty of the King’s horse. 

“A fine horse,”’ he ‘is the hobby of 
Gustavus, and by the indulgence of this foible 
he has too often exposed to imminent peril a 
life on which hinges the fate of Protestant 
Europe. On all occasions, and even in impor- 
tant engagements, he persists in riding horses 
easily distinguishable from all others. A few 
days before the battle of Leipzic,a horse-dealer 
brought into the camp a noble charger, very 
peculiarly marked and coloured. This fellow 
was a spy employed by the base and cowardly 
Austrians, who calculated that Gustavus would 
ride this fine animal in the approaching en- 

agement, and become an easy mark for their 
Callets 

“And who,’ I inquired, “is that broad- 
shouldered hero, with a clear, dark complexion, 
accompanied by a fine youth in the garb of a 
student ?" 

“That man of bone and muscle,” he replied, 
‘is the brave and chivalrous Banner, a name 
admirably characteristic of the man. He is 
truly a living standard, and, in the wildest tu- 


somewhat 


replied, 


mult of the battle, stands firm as a castle- 
tower, rallies around him the bewildered sol 
diers, and leads them on again to combat and 


to victory His noble daring cannot, however, 
be unknown to you. How much [ regret that 
[ cannot also show you those valiant soldiers, 
Collenburg and Teufel. Alas! They fell on 
the field of Leipzic. That fine-looking youth,” 


he continued in a whisper, “ is a natural son of | 


the king, born, however, before his marriage 
Such an accident may happen to the best of 
men in the days of youthful riot; and to kings, 
who are greatly tempted, we should be greatly 
tolerant. When Gustavus married, he under- 
took, in good faith, to become the husband of 
one woman, and he has ever been a model of 
conjugal tenderness and fidelity.” 

During these details, the king had entered 
the hail, and taken a chair upon a raised plat- 


. , ot 
form at the upperend; his chancellor and staff 


officers standing on each side of him. Sudden- 
ly the lively and beautiful march, which had 
yreeted the entrance of Gustavus, ceased; the 
Sine nodded to the band, and the wind instru- 
ments began to play the solemn dead-march, 
usually performed when a condemned officer is 
going to execution. The large folding-doors 
again opened, and two black coffins were 
brought in by soldiers, moving in slow time to 
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saddening music, and followed by a tall and 
harsh looking man, with uncovered head and 
vulgar features. He wore a red cloak, which 
but partially concealed a glittering blade of un- 
usual breadth, and resembling rather a surgical 
instrument than a weapon. “ What does all 
this portend?” I eagerly inquired from my old 
companion, who had hitherto answered all my 
queries with singular intelligence, and in lan- 
guage far above his apparent condition. With- 
out, however, removing his eager gaze frum 
this singular spectacle below, he briefly answer- 
ed: “those are two coffins, and that man with 
the red cloak and sword is the provost-mar- 
shal The cotlins were placed in two corners 
of the hall, the headsman retreated behind the 
bedy-guards, the music ceased, and Gustavus 
époke te the following effect, with an impres- 
sive dignity of voice, and language, 
which no time will erase from my recollec- 
tion 

“My beloved soldiers and friends!—It is 
well known to you, that after mature delibera- 
tion with my faithful counsellors and field of- 
ficers, I have forbidden duels in my army, 
under pain of death to the offending parties 
My brave generals expressed their entire ap- 
proval of this regulation, and recorded their 
unanimous opinion, that there is no essential 
connexion between duelling and the true ho- 
nour of a soldier, and that a conscientious 
avoidance of single combat is perfectly consist - 
ent with heroic courage and an elevated sense 
of honour 

“The soldier must be animated by a just 
cause, or his courage is worthless as the em- 
broidery of his uniform; an ornament but not 
a virtue. During the middle ages, the practice 
of duelling was perhaps expedient, to counter- 
balance the enormous evils which grew out of 
a lawless state of society 5 and it must be al- 
lowed, that the rude and chivalrous habits of 
that savage period, were redeemed by no sinall 
portion of honourable and devotional feeling. 
Let us then prefer the substance to the shadow, 
and model our conduct by the better qualities 


look, 


of our ancestors, instead of copying their ro- 
mantic exaggerations and absurdities. The 
lawless days of chivalry are gone by. They 


have been sueceeded throughout Christian 
Europe by settled governments and institu- 
tions, which, however imperfect, afford compa- 
rative security to person and property. Why 
then will civilized men cling to the savage 
customs of a savage period? And why are we 
Protestants? Why are we in arms against 
Catholics’ Is it not solely because they forbid 
us to keep pace with an improved state of 
knowledge, civiland religious? Some of you 
will perhaps contend, that an occasional duel 
is favourable to discipline and good manners; 
but, are you prepared to prove that the Catho- 
lic officers, who fight duels with impunity, bear 
any comparison with mine in urbanity and dis- 
cipline? And do you attach any value to that 
base and cowardly complaisance, which springs 
from the fear of death? Believe me, gentle- 
men, in a well disciplined army, there will al- 
ways be an immense majority of brave men, 
whose courtesy is prompted by good feeling and 
common sense; and, where the great majority 
is civilized, rudeness becomes the exception to 
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the rule, and meets with merited contempt and 


avoidance. Why then will even men of tried 
courage apply 1 remedy so strong as mortal 
combat to an evil so trivial 

Here Gustavus paused, and fixed his eagle- 
eves upon the duellists, who stuod with folded 
arms and sullen mice u the centre of the hal! 
Their very souls seemed to quail under his 
searching glance; their eyes fell, and the 
dark red hue of conscious guilt sutfused their 
cheeks and foreheads The royal! orator re 
sumed 

“And vet we this d ay behold two officers of 


bravery, who have yielded to 





ilse, and who perhaps flatter 


tuat their readiness to stake lilk 





sduuiration and astonishment l 
m eredit tor better heads and 
I lament exceedingly thei 


anil 
nfatuation. There are some individuals whose 





= a 
g oomy ind feros us ter perament betravs 
their natural affinity to the tiger and the hye 
na; whose pride is not ennobled by a spark 
ot honourable feeling; whose courage ts de 
void of nerosity; who have no sympathies 
in common with their fellow-men; and who 


find a horrible gratification in hazarding their 


lives, to ace omplish the destruction of any one 


\ se enjoyment et 





nm. and reason, is 
greater than their own I thank the Almigh 


ty, that this demoniacal spirit prevails not tn 
roy army; and should it unfortunately animate 
any of my soldiers, they have my free permis 
the gipsy cainps of Tilly and Wal- 


sion to jon 


nstein 


The Swedish g 
and nods of proud gratification, and Prince 
Bernard of Weimar, whose fine eves flashed 
with ungovernable delight, advanced a step 


ed looks 


nerals here exchang 


towards the royal orator, as if he would have 
expressed his approbation by a cordial embrace 
Contr ne, however. with visible effort, this 
sucaen i ’ mnise, he resumed his pl ce Me ifti- 


wilule, the king exchanged a glance of friend! 


ntelligence with his chancellor, and continued 
na tone of diminished severity 

“You will probably, gentlemen, charge me 
with inconsistency in thus sanctioning a pub- 
lic duel, after my promulgation of a general 





order against the practice of duelling There 





are, however, peculiar circumstances con 
nected with this duel, to explain which, and 
to vindicate myself, I have requested vour pre- 


sence on this occasion. The gentlemen before 


u. Captains Barstrom and Seifert, are well 
known as officers of high and deserved repn- 
tation Barstrom has evinced hervic courage 


on many oceasions, and he saved my life in the 
Polish war, when I was bareheaded and sur 
rounded, Sirot having struck off my iron cap, 
which heretic head-gear the Austrians sent as 
a trophy to Loretto I knighted Barstrom on 
the field of battle; and, relying upon his good 


! } 


sense and moderation, | promised to grant him 


a free boon. He never availed himself of this 
pledge until yesterday, when he solicited my 
permission to meet Captain Seifert in single 
combat 

“ Seifert has studied chivalry at German 
universities, and to good purpose, if we may 
judge from the brilliant valour which made 
him a captain on the field of Leipzic. He has 








endeavoured to prove to me, by numerous 
Greek and Latin scraps, that I ought to sane 
tion this duel; but it would not be difficult to 
bring forward old Homer himself in evidence, 
that the Greeks were not very fastidious in 
points of etiquette. For instanee, Achilles 
called Agamemnon ‘a drankard, with the look 
of a dog and the valour of a deer.’ Seifert, 
however, is nota man to be influenced by ei- 
ther classical or Christian authorities; his rea- 
son lies in prostrate adoration before the shrine 
of false honour, that Moloch of the dark ages, 
rround which the chivalry of that period 
danced, until their giddy brains lost the faculty 





of distinguishing right trom wrong 

hus solemnly pledged to two irreconcila 
ble obligations, bow can [| extricate myself 
from predicament so embarrassing l have 
exhausted my powers of reasoning and persua- 
sion in vain endeavours to accomplish a recon- 
ciliation My promise of a free boon to Bar- 
strom | eannot hoenourably retract; nor can I, 
for his sake, infringe upon the salutary law so 
long established. Happily one alternative re- 
mains. These misguided men are determined 


to fight. and. if possible, to destroy each other 
Be its Cheir savage propensities shall be 
vratified, and | will witness their chivalrous 
courage and hero contempt of life.—Now, 
gentlemen! draw, and do your worst! Fight 
until the death of one shall prove the other the 
better swordsman; but, mark well the conse- 
quences Soon as one of you is slain, my exe- 
cutioner shall strike off the head of the other. 
Thus my pledge to Barstrom will be redeemed, 
ind the law against duelling will remain in- 
violate 

Here Gustavus ce 
lemn dead-march was repeated by the band, 
the coffins were brought nearer to the duellists, 








ased to speak:—the so- 


and the grim-visaged executioner again came 
At this 
iwf:l moment | beheld Seifert and Barstrom 


suddenly rush forward, throw themselves atthe 


into view, with his horrible weapon 


feet of Gustavus, and supplicate for mercy. 
Mercy depends not upon me, but upon your- 
selves,’ mildly replied the king, soon as the 


band had ceased. “ If you do not fight, the ex- 
ecutioner will find no oecupation here.” These 


words were accompanied by a glance at the 


headsinan. who immediately quitted the hall 
by a side door. * But. if you are sincerely desi- 
rous,”’ continued Gustavus, “ toregzin the good 
opinion of the brave men and good Christians 
here assembled, you will at once relinquish 
every hostile feeling, and embrace each other 
as friends 

The duellists instantly flew into each other's 
arms. Gustavus raised his folded hands and 
kingly features in devotional feeling towards 
heaven, and the chancellor gave a signal to the 
band, which playeda fine hymnon reconciliation 
and brotherly love. I now heard, with inexpres- 
sible delight the King, Oxenstiern, Horn, Ban- 
ner, Stahlhantsch, and Prince Bernard, withthe 
assembled oflicers and guards, singing the im- 
pressive verses of Luther, with beautiful accu- 
racy of time and tone. The magnificent bass of 
Gustavus Adolphus was easily distinguishable 
by its organ-like fulnessand grandeur; it resem- 
bled the deep low breathing of a silver trumpet, 
and although forty years have rolled over my 

















ny 





head since I heard it, the rich and solemn tones 
of the royal singer still vibrate upon my memory. 

The hallowed feeling spread through hall 
and gallery, and every one who could sing 
joined with fervour in the sacred song. Even 
my old subaltern, whose voice was painfully 
harsh and unmusical, drew from his pocket a 
hymn book and a pair of copper spectacles ; 
his tones were tremulous and discordant, but, 
in my estimation, his musical deficiencies were 
amply redeemed by the tears which rolled 
abundantly down his hollow and timeworn 
cheeks 

Thus was this terrible camp-scene converted, 
as if by miracle or magic, into a solemn, and, 
surely, an ac ceptable service of the Alinigl ty 


From Friendships Offering 
THE SAILOR-BOY 


* Though the strained mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvass fluttering strew the ga'e, 
Sill must I on”——— Byron. 


Tuere is a solemn music in the sound 

Heard from afar across the heaving deep, 

Ere gath ring tempests o'er its surlace sweep, 
And call the billows from their dark prefound 
There is a noble wildness—when arcund 

The plunging vessel the white surges leap ; 


And ‘midst the fearful dissonance they keep, 
Are manly hearts that even with gladness 
bound 


But dismally it strikes upon the ear 
Of the poor Ship-boy, as he climbs the mast, 
And thro’ the storin his thouehts are home- 
ward cast 
Tow'rds all in careless childhood held most 
dear, 
Ere, for the untried terrors of the main, 
He leit the friends he ne’er may see again 


“A TEMPLE NOT MADE WITH HANDS 


Tue mountains are God's altars, on whos: 
sides 

Silence, the parent of deep thought, abides ; 

His matin-song the hour when morning breaks, 

And the glad heart to gratitude awakes 

And he who from the world’s temptations flies 

To his own mind's retir'd solemnities, 

Erects a temple to his God, more holy 


Than any built by human pride or folly 


From Blachiwrood'’s Magazine 


NOTES ON TIIE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

A GesxtLeman of great experience and re- 
spectability in the mercantile world, an active 
and accurate observer, and in whom much 
reading is combined with extensive knowledge 
of men and things, lately visited the United 
States of America; and his journal has been 
placed in our hands, with permission to tran- 
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scribe any part of it that may be calculated to 
interest our readers. It was never intended 
for publication, and of course it was not writ- 
ten to serve the author's interests or ambition, 
or to benefit this party or that party: it is an 
unvarnished statement of what he saw and 
heard. We commence our extracts without 
farther preface 

“ New York, June I6th, 1828. The steam- 
boats or ferries across the river are well ma- 
naged. Steam-boats are the glory and com- 
fort of this country, and they display much 
that might be imitated in England. They 
come up to floating wharfs at all times, the 
exact heiaht of the vessel, so that children and 
cattle go in and out with perfect ease and 
safety. They are double boats, the paddles 
working between, sothat the great commotion 
so dangerous in the Thames is avoided. At 
one ferry they are obliged to give you a good 
boat in five minates for two cents, or one pen- 
ny ; but the steam-boats charge four cents or 
twopence, and they arrive so frequently, that 
you need never wait five minutes. How dif- 
ferent is all this from the danger to person and 
baggage, and the exactions and insults of the 
watermen met with onthe Thames!” 

The authorities of the City of London might 
here, we conceive, draw some useful instruc- 
tion from Jonathan 

In a steam-boat, I had had some conversa- 
tion with a decent looking man, who, with five 
others, buys cattle in Ohio for the New York 
market He had then five hundred on the 
road; | saw them, and they were very fine 
cattle, in both shape and condition. They tra- 
vel 600 miles in sixty days, and lose about 100 
pounds in weight each on the journey. They 
cost four dollars per 112lbs. in Ohio, and sell 
for from seven to seven and one half dollars in 
New York; thus leaving a very good profit 
The consumption of New York is from 400 to 
500 head of cattle, and 500 to 600 of sheep per 
week Were it not for Ohio, the market 
would be an ill supplied and dear one; in the 
last fall meat was twelve to thirteen dollars the 
ewt. The butchers bleed their cattle almost 
to death previously to slaughtering; as the 
people like their meat as white in cooking as 
possible. My informant thinks that the Ohio 
cattle wil not go down the Welland canal to 
Montreal, as they cannot bear shipboard. 

“ Notwithstanding that the trade of New 
York is very dull, the revenue arising from 
the customs for the first quarter of 1528, is 
4,183,935 dollars. All the newspapers are ad- 
vertising for mechanics, weavers, labourers, 
&e. People here say, that while England is 
receiving the worthless emigrants of Ireland, 
they (the Americans) are receiving a valua- 
ble mass of English emigrants, driven from 
home by the usurpations of the Irish ones.— 
This I fear is too true ; 140 vessels arrived at 
New York during the month of May, and they 
brought 4100 passengers.” 

Jonathan is in the right, and he has great 
cause to rejoice that things are in such a la- 
mentable state in this country. The declara- 
tion made during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment by Mr. G. R. Dawson, that the Irish la- 
bourers did not deprive the English ones of 
employment, and throw them on their pa- 
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risnes, displayed which no one 
could have expected to fing in even the hum- 


lower ord 


ignorance, 


blest government office. The 
London are Irish toa very large exten 
the case ts the same in many 

laces Ve see it announced, that one town 
or another centains 20,000 or 40,000 Trish in 





other 


habitants, which, not many years ago, scarcely 
It cannot be doubted that there 
Irish of 
both sexes permanently established in England 
and Scotland. Now, did they bring their em- 
ployment with them from Ireland, or do they 
:] English would not do? 
must necessarily be in the neva 


contained one 


are some hundreds of thousands of 


what the 


y do 


The reply 


i 


re 


tive; and of course the only conclusion before 
us is, they deprive the English labourers of 
and compel them to apply for 


employment, 
t The matter i 


parish relief, and to emigrate 
above doubt In late years, 
have spread thems: ly 


and have established themselves in great num- 


Irish labourers 
es throughout England 


in the same 





bers in every place of magnitude ; 





time, vast numbers of English ones have been 





compelled to emigrate or receive parish reliet 
from obvious inability to procure employment 
Those who, in the teeth of this, will maintain 
what Mr. Dawson asserted, must be much d 
ficient in either intellect or honesty. Even the | 
Irish who merely come for hay-time and har- 

vest, and then return to their own ec untry,add 
much to pauperism in England. The English 
labourer was wont, by obtaining good wages 
for himself and emp! yyment for his wife, to 
provide in these seasons what would ¢ 
his insufficient winter earnings t»> support his 


family. The Irish labourers, by keeping down 











wages, and preventing his wife if not himself 
from being employed disable him from de r 
this; and in consequence, in winter, when 


work is scarce and waves are bad, he is n- 


strained to have parish relief. 
The influx of Irish labourers brings various 
grievous evils on England. We willing 
mit, that the pe 
fine qualities, but 
lieve our own eyes and 
pretending to speak of these who remain in 
Ireland, we must say, that the portion of them 


ple of Ireland possess many 
“ 
nevertheicss, we mus 


without 





ears; and 


who visit this country possess many evil quali 
ties as well One lamentable 
characteristic of the lower Irish, 
male, is, a residence in England will net im 
prove them. They bring with them a pon 
derous load of barbarism and vice; and n 
ther good example, nor good wages, nor any 
thing else, can induce them to throw it from 
their shoulders. Those who have been long e 
tablished in and near London are aboutas filth 
ragged ind vicious were when they 
left their native island. It isa curious illustra 
tion of human nature, that Irish vices have, 
even ih our courts of justice their 
impudence and invincibility, almost converted 
into virtues. If English labourers are brought | 
before the sagacious magistrates of London for 
being drunk tn the streets, and engaging in sa 
vage rows, these magistrates know not how to 
reprobate and punish them sufficiently ; but if 
Irish ones appear on a similar charge, itis made | 
matter of amusement, and almost treated as 
though they had an exclusive privilege to in- 


as good ones 


male and fi 





as they 





been, by 















dulge in such conduct.* Drunkenness is con- 
demned in the English, as an odious and de- 
in the Irish, it is only laughed 


ha!f laudable 


structive vice 


cent, 


Not only does this influx of Trish labonrers 
English ones most griev- 


sly in their general circumstances, but it es- 


injure the body of 


tablishes among them examples of the worst 
It converts our mobs toa great 
and canses the lower 
orders in our large places to consist ina great 
ngutshed for dirt, rags, 
ignorance, and bad morals. It tends power- 
fully te give usa labouring population of Ca- 
tholies If it continue to be what it has for 
some time been, it must preduce a deplorable 


ceseription 
extent into Irish ones, 


measure of beings dis 


in the general circumstances and cha- 
racter of the lower classes in England 
W e it thus yperates against this country, 
it is in the highest degree beneficial to Ame- 
rica It banishes to the latter our civilization, 
industry, skill, and good principles, to 
which are em- 
ployed in various ways to injure us 
This state of things calls aloud for remedy 


give her power and wealth 


if it be necessary for a part of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom to emigrate, let those 
do so who can be best spared ; but suffer not the 
least valuable to banish the most valuable if 
rish labourers cannot come to England with- 
out driving English ones to America, proper 
facilities ought to be afforded them for emi- 
grating to America instead of this country 
The poy ulation of New York is said to be 
120,000; this includes 20,000 strangers. and 
the same number of blacks. On the Ist June 
there were ini 5-2 vessels of above 50 
tons burden each 140) vessels arrived at it 
vhich 100 were American, and 


port 


during May, of 


23 British on 

After what had been said of the American 
navy, | s anxious to see the navy yard, and 
had a xcellent opportunity. The officers of 
each ¢ irtment went with us; and my asto- 
nishinent was great We found a sloop ef 24 


guns almost ready for launching; two vessels 
called frigates, as far finished as they choose to 
h them, and one which they called a 74, 
the Ohio. The frigates carry 64 guns, and 


equal to our seventy-fours 





ire in size, Kc 

* The manner in which police cases are often 
reported in some of the London newspapers is 
highly disgraceful to the country. Justice to 
the public and the individual demands that 
they should be reported with strict accuracy 
and proper decorum. Instead of this, a large 
art of the reports is frequently pure fiction 
The reporter puts speeches into the mouths of 
those who appear before the magistrate which 
they never utter; and he does this to cover 
for the amusement of the 
readers of his paper. This is not the worst 
He, in his ribaldry, holds up good feelings to 
contempt, and justifies, or even lauds the worst 
vices, by making heroes and martyrs of the 
profligate. This is more especially his con- 
duct in regard to the Irish. No matter what 
shameful deeds they may be charged with, he 
turns it into burlesque, and intimates, that it is 
mere harmless eccentricity 


them with ridicule, 


love of 






























The 74 will be of 2700 tons, and will carry 110 
guns. This is a wonderful ship; she has 52 
feet beam, and her deck is enormous, not being 
crawn in as usual. These vessels are all built 
of live oak; the timbers are so close, that they 
would be perfectly water-tight without plank- 
ing; they, however, have planking 7 inches in 
thickness. Two other seventy-fours, the Frank- 
lin and Washington, are here a good deal out 
of repair 
built for the Greeks, but which has been pur- 
chased by the government; she is ready for 
sea, to convey an envoy to England, and then 
to take a cruise. We then went over the Ful- 
ton steam-battery, formed for firing red-hot 
shot and throwing boiling-water. It is bomb- 
proof. It was not finished until after the war, 
and it is now used as a receiving ship. We 


saw in it 766 men receiving their grog; part 
of them were for the Hudson frigate. The 


Americans will not find the difficulty in obtain- 
ing men for their navy which De Roos sup- 
poses, because a naval war would render much 
of their mercantile shipping idle. They are 
recruiting for their navy far inland, where the 
sinart straw-hats, blue bosomed shirts and 
w hite trowsers, seem to have charms Salt 1s 
used to a very great extent in ship-building; 
and it is even in contemplation to have salt- 
water pits, in which the timber may be kept in 
pickle till wanted. They say, that beef-barrel 
staves never rot Twelve of the large vessels, 
one of which is to carry from 140 to 150 euns, 
and twelve sloops, besides frigates, are build- 
ing in their different yards. | shall endeavour 
to see the great ship. The timber, build, finish, 
and weight of metal of their ships are astonish- 
ing, and well does it behove the British go- 
vernment to consider, whether it has vessels 
able to cope with them. In the retrenchment 
plans of the United States, their navy and its 
pay were included, but this has been abandon- 
ed; both have been raised, and their officers 
are much better off than ours 
naval chapel; the service is Episcopalian 

We will now give our traveller’s account of 
what he saw in the navy yard at Philadelphia 

“T now went to the navy yard, and here, 
my astonishment was complete. I went over, 
and through, and measured the 74 gun-ship, 
the Pennsylvania, intended to carry 144 guns, 
most of which, 42 pounders, are in the yard 
I made her deck 225 feet long, her beam 54 
feet, and her depth 20 feet. [| was told she 
would be of 3100 tons burden, and would have 
1200 men. She is in a state to be quickly 
finished, if wanted. Her work is finished like 
eabinet-work, and she is closely timbered like 
the Ohio. De Roos has shown a levity in his 
descriptions, which the sight of such ships 
ought to have prevented. Ile has hurt his 
character much in this country by his flippan- 
cy and ignorance, and the Americans express 
much surprise at his promotion. The hull of 
another frigate, a/ias 74, is finished; and a 24 
gun sloop is ready for launching.” 

It is prodigiously galling to an Eng!ishman, 
that the boasts of naval architecture are to be 
found in England no longer—that ships can be 
found in another country, to which equals can- 
not be furnished by the British navy. This 
humiliation ouglit to be shook from us in utter 


We saw the | 


Here is also the Hudson, a frigate | 
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contempt of expense, even if it affected no- 
thing beyond national pride; but it affects 
other matters, on the importance of which we 
need not dilate. Things will, indeed, be most 
criminally managed by government, if, in our 
next war with America, Pritish ships be not at 
the least fully equal to American ones in every 
thing 

While the merchant navy of America is 
gaining so rapidly upon, and is making so near 
an approach to our own, it is attempted in va- 
rious quarters to allay our apprehensions by 
the assurance, that the Americans will never 
be able to procure seainen to man a powerful 
navy. We fear this assurance is entitled to 
but little attention. Granting that they have 
not impressment to resort to, they could enact 
laws which would be equally efficacious. A 
country anxious fur naval glory, thirsting for 
aggrandizement, and to which in time of war 
powerful fleets are essential for preserving its 
commerce and protecting its shores from in- 
vasion, would readily submit to such laws, 
should they be found necessary. Whenever 
America shal] possess as many merchant sea- 
men as this country, it will be a practicable 
matter for her to man as many ships of war as 
this country. She will possess the means, and 
the fuir probability is, that she will employ 
them 

But she would be a very dangerous enemy 
on the ocean if she possessed only balf as 
many ships of war as this country. This 
would make her practically al:inost our equal, 
because our streneth would of necessity be so 
much We ought to know from the 
history of our own naval greatness how much 
depends on the first two or three great naval 
battles. Suppose she should in the aggregate 
have half as many ships of war as ourselves 
and that in the first battle she should capture 
troy fourteen or twenty sail of the line, 
what would be the consequence ? Naval power 
differs widely from military power: itis a thing 
of the most frail and delicate existence; and 
they who possess it, and to whom the posses- 
sion is of the first moment, should nurture it 
with the care required by the tender exotic 
The loss of a single battle may destroy it, not 
only rthe moment, but for ever. We took 
from France her navy; and her colonies—he: 
means of creating another navy—followed, 
Let America wrest from us for a moment our 
naval supremacy in any point she may assall 
and some of the most valuable of our colonies 
obtam 


aw ided. 


and dé 





must become her easy prey: let her 
these colonies, and not only must we lose a 
large part of our merchant navy, but she must 
practically gain it. As it happened heretofore 
to France, Holland, &c., so it must happen to 
us if we be beaten on the ocean The loss of 
the first fleet will go far towards insuring the 
loss of the second: with fleets—colonies, mer- 
chant ships, and the means of forming fleets 
must be lost; and what we lose must be gain 
ed by the enemy. 

There is in this the most powerful argu 
ment which could be adduced to prove, that it 
in case of a war, America could send a fleet ot 
fifteen or twenty sail of the line to sea, it must 
be of the very highest importance that the 
British ships destined to meet them should be 
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at the least fully equal to them in size, build, 
weight of metal, complement—every thing 
And it shows that we ought not to neglect 
precaution, in our reliance on our aggregate 
numerical Whatever difficulty 
America might encounter in procuring sea- 


superiority 


men, it is matter of certainty, that she pos 
sesses all the essentials for sending to sea a 
powert il naval force It is matter of certainty 
that she is at this moment in essentials a for 
mida naval power, looked at without reter 
ence to any alliances she might enter into 


W he nwe 


chant navy, we 


glance at her population and mer 
cannot give implicit ¢ 


those who aver that it ts impossible 
OU 000 of LOO.000 men for her ships 





to procure 
of war 
ties with us, she would have allies 


in hostill 
Of Frances 


but what is passing in t 


But it is pretty clear that 


we need not speak 
Mediterranean makes it necessary for us to 
say, that Russia and America have for som 
time obviously made it a point of policy to 
cultivat each other's friendship, and lean ti 
each other against this country. Make Rus 
sia a strong naval power by suffering her to 
appropriate European Turkey, and she wil! be 
the naval ally of America against us. We 
need not point out what Russian and Ameri 
can interests this alliance would serve 

The triumph which Russian diplomacy has 
ely achieved is amazing 


fat unparalieled ma 


even miraculous 





The execrable Greek treaty 
was entered into by this country confessed!y 
it her from making war on Turkey 








to preve 
und yet it leit her at full liberty to make s 

war' On its being signed, she attacked Tur 
key, and used it as the means for il 
lies of England and France in k 





Chat Turkish fleet which she could not have 
lestroyed alone, she destroyed through the as 
sistance of the Englsh and French fleets 
which this treaty gave her. She would not 
exercise her rights as a belligerent in the M 
diterranean, until a French army was land 
in the Morea—that is, she would remaina neu 
tral, because by « 


loing so, she could war much 
more effectually against Turkey through the 


gland and France, than she could do 
is a belligerent As soon as neutrality becan 
ve than open war, she resorted to 


rid of | 


ess effe 
the latter through the most shameful breach 
of faith The Greek treaty was to bind the 

mtracting parties from employing arms, and 
yet France has sent an army to Greece to en 
force it Through this detestable treaty Rus- 
sia gained the courage and pretexts for making 
war on Turkey, she made England and France 


ywerful allies in the war, and she restrain- 


her p 
ed other powers from intertferin 
Why Ministers have ad 


ly. when they might so long since have honour- 


g against her 


ered to it so tenacious 


ably abandoned it, is a matter not to be ex- 
plained by ourselves We do not say all we 
think, when we say that they have followed a 
most hazardous line of policy. Russia and 
France may be sincere in their professions, but 
at any rate it is very clear that not the least 
reliance can be placed on those of the former 
Our belief is, that they are not sincere—that 
they are actuated by motives of vicious aggran- 
dizement—and that France will be mightily 


disappointed if she cannot contrive to involve 


| 





herself in hostilities with the Pacha of Egypt 
If the Turkish authorities do not act with incre- 
dible dexterity, we imagine we shall soon hear 
of a French army being sent to Egypt, or some 
other part, toavenge insults, and of course de- 

s. If they are not sincere, 
they have had vantage ground given them by 
this country, from which they may do her in- 
The spirit and principles of 


mand indemniti 


calculable injury 
the Greek treaty gave England a clear right 
to insist that Russia should not commence war, 
and that France should not send a soldier to 
Greece ; and this right she ought to have 
sternly exercised without any regard to profes- 
sions 
When the proceedings of these powers may 
easily do grea relative naval 
strength in regard to America, it behoves us to 
us eve on the naval strength of the 
att Ministers deserve the highest praise 
r the fortihcations they are raising In our 
American possessions, and we earnestly trust 
miserable cant of “ «¢ conomy will 
hem on this point more lavish in 
expenditure. These fortifications will practi- 
cally rank amidst the leading bulwarks of our 
maritiine supremacy. Valuable as the Canadas 


are in a commercial point of view, they are 


t injury to our 


that the 


only make 


still more valuable on other considerations. If 
America gain them, she must take from us that 
large portion of naval power which we draw 
from them his will make her merchant 
navy about equal to our own, and render our 


{ 
tion of the West Indies a doubtful matter 
shall the Canadas belong to 
England, or America? is toa very great extent 
Shall maritime supremacy be 
possessed by England, or America ? 

We heartily wish that we could praise Mi- 
nisters as warmly for protecting our merchant 
This has long been, and still is, distress- 
ed and declining ; and the American one has 
idly upon it. If American 
ships iltiply as they have done, they will in 
putting the loss of colonies 





this question 


mye gained r 


1 ew ifs wu 
more numerons than our 
a reciprocity 

treaty isin existence between this country and 
Ame 1, which gives to the latter nearly the 
Instead of having a full 
i ular share of this trade, British ships 
ire in a great measure driven out of it, except 
of loss and suffering. Here is a treaty 
which gives to the ships of America most un- 
to the great benefit of her 

naval power, and the great injury of our own 
From this fact, what is the irresistible infer- 
ence The treaty should be abandoned, and 


out of the 


question- 
own While such is the case, 


whole carrving trade 


in tim 


just advantages, 


our own ships should be, at the very least, 
placed on an equality with the American ones 


hat is there to prevent this from being done ? 
Nothing. This country can annul the treaty 
itany time by giving six months’ notice. The 
plea that it might injure our manufactures, has 
no longer any weight; the tariff has destroyed 
it. To a discriminating duty on their ships 
ind their cargoes, America could oppose no- 
thing of much moment in the way of retalia- 
tion. A retaliatory duty on ours would be of 
comparatively no use to her. Her ships alrea- 
dy carry almost every thing that we export to 
her, therefore it could do but small injury te 
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the British ones in the outward voyage. Speak- 
ing with reference to maritime power alone, it 
is imperiously necessary for this treaty to be 
annulled, and for the carrying trade between 
this country and America to be so regulated 
that British ships may have at all times their 
full share of it 

We must proceed to other matters. It would 
be unpardonable in us to omit the following no- 
tice of the American ladies 

“ The American women are certainly very 
lady-like, pretty, good walkers and good dress- 
ers 
We can easily believe this when we remem- 
ber from w hom they sprung 

* Quakers are not so numerous here as I ex- 
pected ; they dress in all ways, from the origt- 
nal broad brim to the gayest fashion. A great 
schism has lately taken place among them 


An English female preacher accused them of 
they denied the truth of 


Unitarian principles ; 
the accusation, but it hes thrown among them 
the apple of discord 

Notwithstanding the different accounts which 
have been published of the Shakers, the follow- 
ing will be read with much interest 

* When we reached the Shakers’ village, we 
were surprised by the number of carriages, 
yvigs, carts, and horses, which were waiting un- 
der the trees. On entering the chapel, we 
found the brothers and sisters in silent meeting, 
which is usually the commencement of their 
devotions. There were about seventy of each 
sitting on stools facing each other, as still and 
motionless as statues. The men had no coats, 
but were dressed in old-fashioned jackets with- 
out collars, having flap pockets, and three 
plaits behind, trowsers, worsted stockings, and 
good shoes. Their linen was beautifully white ; 
and their faces were a wholesome healthy brown 
The women wore very fine, plain, bordered, 
pretty caps, and long white dresses from the 
throat to the wrists and ankles, as white and 
pure as we were told their minds were within 
‘The old women were plump and good-looking ; 
the young ones were almost as white in their 
faces as in their garments. Their eyes were 
all soul, and their eyebrows and lashes seemed 
as if pencilled. The men had, many of them, 
ribbons round their arms, es if marks of office. 

There were nearly double the number of 
visiters on benches along the walls, &c. Af- 
ter so sitting for some time, a leader thanked 
God for all the blessings they enjoyed, but in 
an especial manner for having had their souls 
opened to the knowledge of the last revelation, 
and to an understanding thereof, leading them 
to salvation, into which happy state they had 
now entered, having a fulness of joy. They 
all rose, removed their seats, and then stood 
like ballet-dancers. A man now commenced 
a psalm or spiritual song, in which all join- 
ed, marking the time with their bodies in a 
short shake, the men with their feetalso. The 
style of singing resembled that of a London 
street-ballad-singing sailor: their tunes were 
of the same style; in one of their dances the 
chorus was ‘ Toora, loora, loo.. When the 
psalm was finished, a nice old gentleman came 
forward and addressed the visiters. He wel- 
comed us to see their simplicity of worship ; 
and requested those, who came from curiosity 
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to see something new, to look and observe, as 
they might carry away something to think 
upon which might do them good. He observ- 
ed, they did not set their light under a bushel, 
but they let all the world see it; and hoped 
none came to interrupt them, or amuse them- 
selves improperly 

“ Another psalin was now sung, and another 
short address to God followed, in which refe- 
rence was made to the old custom of praising 
God by dancing. After a pause the dance be- 
gan. the whole singing at the same time as 
loudly as pussible. In dancing they held up 
their hands as dancing dogs hold up their paws, 
waving them up and down to the time. The 
dance required but little space; it cannot be 
so easily described as imitated; sometimes 
they clapped their hands violently. This was 
repeated several times; the perspiration ran 
down their fuces, and the place smelled much. 

“ A preacher now came forward and preach- 
ed to the visiters (not to his own people). He 
gave us his reasons for the hope that is in them, 
by giving a short, and in general, a clever and 
fair history of revelation, divided into three 
heads. His text was,—‘ Old things have pass- 
ed away, behold all things are become new.’ 
This exposition, in all, save the peculiar tenets, 
was very sensible, and was given much after 
the manner of our Wesleyan Methodists 
However, of Wesley, he said, that he had not 
knowledge without measure, as he had missed 
a knowledge of the last revelation. He made 
a curious allusion to circumcision, and gave a 
strange exposition of being ‘ neither married 
nor given in marriage,’ which he maintained 
had reference to this life. He asserted that 
they should abstain, &c. and that it was priest- 
craft of the most abominable kind to pretend 
for a dollar to give people the right of living in 
nngodly and destructive lusts. He said, that 
in them, the new Jerusalem was present upon 
earth; and that it was necessary to live here 
now as we would live in heaven hereafter, see- 
ing how we prayed for that heaven. He ex- 
horted us to observe how happy they were— 
that they were all as angels purged and puti- 
fied from sin, &c. &c. ‘Have you,’ said he, 
‘any cheaper way of salvation than ours? Have 
you any other way? No! without bodily pu- 
rity, there is no mental holiness; and without 
holiness no man shall see God.’ New singin 
and dancing followed: in the last psalm all fel 
on their knees exerting their voices to the ut- 
most. After another short exhortation to us, 
the leader said, ‘ the meeting is finished.’ Ori- 
ginal sin was throughout strongly and con- 
vincingly argued 

“ There are some curious anomalies among 
these singular people; while they prohibit ma- 
trimony and sexual acquaintance, they will 
take charge of and educate children. They 
hold their goods in common; any one on join- 
ing them gives up all his property to the com- 
mon stock, and if he even leave them he takes 
nothing away. There are several establish- 
inents; the largest is at Lebanon, and is said 
to be very rich. This society is one of the 
smallest, and may consist of from 400 to 500 
members. It has been in existence about forty 
years. It is clear that knaves, fools, and enthu- 
siasts, make up the majority of its members, 
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Not long since the treasurer walked off with 
25,000 dollars; it is said he originally took to 
them 20,000, so that he only abstracted his own 


with usury. Sometimes a couple, who are 
anxious to change the spiritual titles of brother 


and sister into more worldly ones, will leave 


the s tety, and pay the d liar alluded to by the 
preacher. ‘Their rules are severe: they work 
hard, and manufacture every thing they wear 
and use they are excellent gardeners, by 
which they make great gains; it is common 
all over the United States, to see on the shops 
— Shakers’ seeds sold here They occasion- 
ally expel members . 

[It is singular enough that religious enthu 
siasin, even in the wildest of its vagaries, should 


bottom religious purity and salvation on that 


which strikes at the existence of the human 
race 

“ Being on the subject of religion, | may ob 
serve, that while any ynions bot inconsistent 
with » safety of the State are tolerated, blas 
phe es and scenities, such as are exhibited 
in L n, and are there patronised and de 
fended by those who kaow better. are not al 
lowed he n the immoral New York, not 
a blasphemy or indecency like those of Carlile, 
Taylor, &c., is exhibited The exhibitor of 


such things would soon find himself within the 
walls of a penitentiary 

We extract this w 
That America, without a church establishment 


Sioula 


of shame 


tha deep sense 
jntry in her care ot 
matter of 
At this moment, books are ope nly sold in Lon 


so fur excel this co 


morals, is certainly a humiliation 
don which 
atlac 
citements to profligacy ; 


contain not only the most revolting 


ks on rel seductive in 


gion, but the most 
some of them are sp¢ 


cially addressed to our wives and daughters, 
to induce them, by argument and instruction 
to cast off their chastity Yet the Govern 
ment, the laws, and even the Suc iety tor the 
Suppression of Vice, are wholly inactive lt 


such ber 
ter of the country demands that the foul blot 
which they form upon it should be removed ; 
but they are extremely injurious 


ks were wholly inoccuous, the charac 


When our 
rulers and legislators again inquire into the 
the increase of 
hope they will open their eyes to the fact, that 


causes of vice and crime, we 


publications which cast every species of abuse 
and mockery on religion, and place before the 
inexperienced of both sexes every temptation 
to lewdness and debauchery, may rank amidst 
such causes 

“| have given as nearly as possible what | 
saw and heard at Niskuyana, but lam told very 
different things of the Shakers and their doc 
trines: viz. that they are Atheists—that they 
disavow, or at least make no account of, the 
Mosaic revelation—that they deny the re- 
surrection of the body, claiming a preference 
for the last or present revelation, as given by 
their founder, Ann Lee, who is therefore su- 
perior to Jesus Christ, as in her the last reve- 
lation I am told that they claim a 
degree of perfection superior to that of Moses, 
David, or Christ. In respect of these things, 


is fulfilled 


the preacher I heard spoke in general, as | 
conceive, in an orthodox way of God, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 


He spoke 








of the resurrection, and the final judgment. 
They do, however, claim perfectibility , 

“ The pains taken to promote education are 
astonishing ; there is a strong feeling in its fa- 
vour among the different religious 
Even the Catholic clergy are obliged to give 
education to extent, to preserve their 
flocks, and their moral power overthem. Each 
district is obliged to pay a certain sum toa ge- 
reral and in certain modes 
money is received from this fund in proportion 
to the A stimulus to edu- 
catign is thus kept up. The Catholics are la- 
bouring the back counties, 
ising the old French settlers as a point d’ ap- 
pur; and the College de Propaganda, I am told, 
s by no means niggardly of money to assist 
Being on religion again, | find | have 
rotten, in its place, a notice of Unitarianism 


bodies 


some 


education fund; 


numbers educated 


hard in western 


them 
I did think it was gaining ground here; | have 
think otherwise It appears, 
ike the religion of other sects, to have had its 
It has 
tor some time been paramount in Massachu- 
setts, having by some means got hold of the 
professor's chair in Hollis’ College; 
several judges and other influential men belong- 
to it Dr. Channing is the leader ; he is a se- 
ceder from the Congregational Charch 

Our traveller speaks of the horses of Ame- 
rica 


»w reason to 


revival, and to be going down again 


divinity 


in terms of high praise 

The horses in this country have pleased 
ine much; the general stock being far superior 
to ours. Their sires were from England, and 
the blood is kept pure, so that none are now im- 
They beat ours in trotting ; I have 
heard of three miles in eight minutes and two 


ported 
seconds 
‘Our horses are very good ; one of them had 
just been taken from grass, and although it 
vorked hard, it would not sweat. The driver, 
it our first watering place, gave it a bottle of 
whiskey to make it sweat—and as this had not 
the desired effect, he threatened to give ita 
However, Ll did not see him administer 


gaiton 
this gentle dose In giving his horses water 
he pata shovel of wood-ashes into the pail ; 


if this was to take the chill from 
or take off its hardness His reply 
it's to do ‘em good, I 
inquiries farther, 


l asked him 
the water, 
was, ‘| guess not- 
reckon On 
| found this was generally done to cure botts.’ 
The following harmonizes but little with the 
glowing and poetical descriptions which have 
been put forth of the American Indians; but as 
suspect, so much the more faithful, 
we must give it 
‘ Saratoga 


pursuing my 


it is, we 


Some Indians, men and women, 

The men are almost black ; 
they are Calmuck-foreheaded, 
large-mouthed, ugly old fellows. Their long 
biack hair hangs over their faces, on which some 
straggling apologies for beard and whiskers 
are seen, which have not been pulled out, or 
shaven; they are dressed in slouching hats and 
smock frocks The women are “ squawish 
enough; their long black hair is parted; a 
blanket is round their loins, pulled up to the 
neck of a child hung behind them, and held by 
the corners in their hands; they wear a petti- 
coat, and loose leggins on their feet. The 
young men look cleaner and better; and they 


pass the house 
large-headed, 




















puil out the face hair: they have formed a 
small encampment near the town, and are the 
Oneidas. Alas! can these be the descendants 
of those Qneidas, whom Campbell, in his Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, has endowed with the 
greatest and sternest virtues of humanity— 
* The stoics of the woods, the men without a 
tear?’ Itiseven so. I am sorry to confess, 


that the little | have seen of these children of 


the forest has caused me to write off a heavy 


discount from my anticipations, and I may say 





my hopes 
the United States; the Indians are allowed 6 
dollars, or 26s. each, per annum, and are lo- 
cated near Utica 

“ | found that the Indians were considered 
to be not so swift of foot, or so strong, as Eu- 
ropeans but, endurance and continuance are 
their forte; when a European is about ex- 
hausted, their wind is improving.” 

The following characteristic of Jonathan is 
of adiverting nature. In Albany our traveller 
went into a handsome well-built church, and 
was emused to find the said Jonathan's ease 
ind habits consulted ina place of worship in 
this manner: “ The seats were made to lean 
back, so as to be what a chair is, when it is 
half thrown over backwards. An American is 
seldom content with one chair; he kicks it up 
and balances it, or leans it against the wall, and 
sends out his feelers for all within reach: he 
will sometimes have three or four under con- 
tribution at the same time. He is fond of hav- 


heels higher than his head.’ 





its adoption in England 

“Utica. 1 went into a rifle manufactory, 
and looked at these unerring guns in all states 
According to our ideas, they are ill made, hav- 
ing no size or weight in the ball; although 
they are in general very light, they handle in 
proportion very heavy, from their wanting a 
stock balance. The stock is hollowed out at 
the end for the shoulder, and is ineonvenient 
for quick use. But the Americans hold them 
and handle them differently from us. They 
lift the gun out, using their left hand at avery 
long rest; their right elbow is even with their 
shoulder ; 
drawing a bow; and they thus pull the stock 
to fit the shoulder. Their most approved rifle 
turn is once round in four feet length. Their 
barrels are somewhat longer than ours; the 
bores are very small. I] saw one 150 balls to 
the pound. They vary in price from fifteen to 
eighty dollars ; their best are made heavy ; de- 
tonating locks are 24 dollars or Ils. 3d. extra. 
The greatest place of manufacture is near 
Baltimore, where they have a mode of loading 
at the breech to fire very quickly; by this 
mode they fire four times more quickly than 
by the common mode. As I have not seen, 
I cannot describe it. The government has 
bought the manufacture for the army.” 

The honours to which General Jackson is 
aspiring demand the extracting of the following 
notice of him 

“ Mohawk country. I see a curious sight. 
A large team of oxen and a host of men and 
boys are dragging down the mountain a tall 
hickory tree, to plant it in a neighbouring town, 
to rejoice around on the 4th—the arniversary 


This Indian nation is in the pay of 


have not extracted this for the sake of 


their hand is up to their ear as if 
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of independence. It is astonishing what won- 
ders a nickname will perform. General Jack- 
son's is ‘Old Hickory.’* This tree is strong, 
hard-grained, with a hard rough bark—Jackson 
hasa dry hard phiz, and looks rough and ready. 
This emblematic tree shows the political feel- 
ings of the neighbourhood. He is considered 
by all, even by his friends, to be a rough back- 
woodsman, Indian kind of soldier; and his cre- 
dit was gained by his success over our troops 
at New Orleans, and his destroying of the hos- 
tile Indians. ‘As bold asa lion, as tough as 
hickory, as hard as nails, but as unlicked as a 
bear's cub.’ His military reputation may, in 
the event of his being elected President, be 
productive of serious events ; should he prove 
ignorant and incapable in his civil capacity, he 
may wish to hide his deficiencies by playing at 
soldiers. How blind is human nature! This 
people, the most unmilitary among civilized 
nations, is proud of its military achievements, 
and pants for military renown 

Nothing is more calculated to prevent us 
from feeling that respect for the character of 
the people of America which we wish to feel, 
than the fact, that they are likely to make 
such a man as Jackson their President. It is 
impossible for us not to deduce something 
from the man’s character touching that of his 
friends. A part of the London press, we per- 
ceive, has been puffing this uncivilized, un- 
couth being as “ the friend of all that is liberal 
and enlightened.” We suspect he has won this 
by the furious animosity be has occasionally 
displayed against England, and the fate to 
which some time ago he subjected certain 
Englishmen. It is hazardous work to its pa- 
rents. If the liberal and enlightened people 
marshal themselves under such leaders as 
* Old Hickory,” their exploits will soon lead 
to their own annihilation 

We will now give at one view our travel- 
ler’s notices of manufactures. 

* New York. The best Bengal and China 
goods they get from London at much lower 
rates than they can import at from the East. 
Some ordinary goods would do well if sent to 
London ; they do not sell here. Cotton goods 
of domestic manufacture are so well protected, 
that they pay well for manufacturing : the duty 
on British goods that may cost 4d. per yard be- 
| saw some bleached shirtings, well 
manufactured, at Is cents, equal to Sd.; they 
would be worth about 64d. at Manchester. — 
The duty on woollens they consider quite a 
prohibition. I am most surprised to find that 
calico printing is carried.on to a great extent. 
A Mr. — fromm Manchester, they tell me, 
has been expending 100,000 dollars on premises 
and machinery ; and he turns out a great quan- 
tity of work very low; single colours are 14s 


ing 3d 





* [The Editor of the Museum is unwilling to 
leave out any characteristic remarks of the 
English journals, and therefore inserts, some- 
times, articles, and parts of articles, very of- 
fensive to Americans. In publishing the above 
notice of General Jackson, he may be allowed 
to say that such things give great interest to 
the patriotic and judicious commentary by the 
Editor of the National Gazette, upon the man- 
ner in which the late election was managed | 




















per piece of 20 yards. I attended some public 
sales, and examined these prints; they resem- 
ble in cloth and work Belfast goods 

Our travellers ask, “ Are not such men trai- 
tors In better times, the reply would have 
been inthe affirmative, but in these, such men 
sre lauded above all others. If a man now 
transport his capital and skill to a foreign na 
tion, and assist it to strike millions annually 
trom the trade of his native land, his conduct 
eulogy; it is only when 
he wishes his country to retain her wealth, 
and greatness, that he 
s stivmatized asa traitor. The worst of the 
traitors are not the men whoact like the indivi- 
they are the Ministersand Le- 


lighest 


skill, trade, superiority, 


lualin question 
gislators, who not only tell such men that their 

laudable, but enable them, 
1 laws, to send abroad ma- 
For their own sake, 
we advise this higher class of traitors to be 


nsistency no longer, of in 


conduct ts h 





by the abrog 


hinery and workmen 


guilty of the in 
sisting that machinery, skill, and capital, 
ught to be exported to foreign nations, and, 
n the san breath, lamenting that such 
nations rival us and destroy our trade It 
vould disgrace the most ignorant hind in the 
realm. If our machinery, skill, and capital, 
ught to be 
ires ought to be destroyed 
be more self-evidently true 
Baltimore 
1ood are various manulfactories, cotton, glass, 
printing, &c. &ec I visited 


Crook's cotton manutactory, where the whole 


an export of inanutac- 
Nothing could 


exporte d, 


In this town and neighbour- 


per-rolling 





yrocess trom cleaning the cotton to selling the 
imanufactured article is performed. Sail-cloth, 
heir principal article, 22 inches wide, was 
from 30 to 42 cents; or trom lod. to 2ld per 
vard, less 5 per cent It is getting greatly into 
United States navy. It is said to 
to wear longer, to suffer 


1 hey 


rive in wages one dollar to nine per week 


1st n the 
hold the wind better, 
less from chafing. and not to midew 


Mechanics here get from one to one and a halt 
llar per day ; or from 4s.6d. to 6s.%d. Com 
mon labourers obtain from Us. 3d. to 4s. Gd. ac- 
rding to work and value They keep con- 


provements trom England, 





stantly importing in 
ds out so cheap as the lat 


er All machinery is do 


but cannot bring g 





ne by imported work- 


men, but Jonathan constantly claims it 
Great light is here thrown on the causes 
vhich enable foreign countries to gain so 


swiftly upon us in manufactures 


Troy. There are several manufactories of 
different kinds in this neighbourhood. The 

Mr. ———. of whom men- 
tion has been made already. He brought out 
his brother from Manchester last year; they 


largest belongs t« 


have five estab! 


vested therein above 500,000 dollars 


ishments, and it is said have in 


‘In 1525 the value of wooliens imported here 
from England was 810,876,373 

“In 127 it was 87,014,034 

“ The new duty on woollens is almost a pro- 

tory one on most articles. It is estimated 

that in the woollen manufactories here sixty 
millions of dollars are invested, and that they 
mploy about eighty thousand persons direct- 
ly, and thirty thousand indirectly. 
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* Tn Je25 the import of cotton manufactures 
was SLL036 08 

* In 126 it was $5,601,961 

“Under the new duty, the import must be 
very inconsiderable. Our liberal Manchester 
men, following up our liberal legislators, have 
set machinery enough to work here to render 
Messrs . now find 
tler to make their machinery here, 


uporting unnecessary 


that it ts | 
than to import it 





* But all kind of manufactories are exceed- 
ingly on the increase 

time seen and heard 
uistances, gone to the 


‘lL have in a short 
much; | have, in al 
best hotels, and have heard the yreat men of 

ld disputations on the Tariff, in 
which after a time I have ventured to join. 
Although the Tarifi has been greatly abused 
by the merchants of New York and the cotton- 
growers of Georgia, | believe it to stand ina 


large degree on national vanity, as touching 


the country li 


England in a sore place. I am sorry to finda 
great jealousy of our commerce, and particular- 
ly of our manufactures. There is in the peo- 
ple much disposittca to 2 ittle sparring, and to 
af any risk, or what they 
Their politic ile co- 
nomy begins at home, and | fear ends there 
New System 
th being behind the age in which 


uphold inanutacturs 
call the American systew 


With us an opponent of our * 
is taunted w ’ 
he lives, and is called an 
lish fellow, fu 
obsolete notions ; but here 
other leg If 


‘ » jl } rincinle } } ¢ 
he liberal principles which are now the rag? 


ignorant, or preju- 
diced, or for ll of old-fashioned, 
the boot is on the 


tman advocate free trade, and 


among us, he isin the same manner denounced: 
he is suspected of being no good citizen, and of 
being interested in the benefit of foreigners 
The cotton-growers are called selfish, &c., like 
our agriculturists 

“The Tariff, however, is far from being sa- 
tisfactory in respect of It cuts in 
two ways; it lays a duty on imported wool, 


woollens 


nd protect the manufacture by an enormous 
dut The m 
ueasures are carried in the House of Com- 


asure was carried as some of our 





When the agriculturists were asked to 
vote for the Tarifi,—Yes, was their reply, if 
you will vote for the duty on wool 


mons 


There is a certain and great degree of fear 
that Great Britain may retaliate by 


duty on cotton 





a heavy 

If she can encourage it from 
other places in sufficient quantity, | wish she 
would In I-27 the entire « rop of cotton was 
“70.000 bales, of 340 Ibs. each. o S20 S00 000 
lbs. Of this England took 670,000 bales. or 
201,000,000 Ibs. This was nearly all brought 
to England by American ships. The cotton- 
growers, ship-owners, and agents, may well 





feel sore on the subject; but | do not believe 
that they will be able to make any impression 
on the manufacturing and agricultural people 
of the north and east 

In remembering the side we have taken and 
the bitter epithets which have been showered 
upon us, we are mightily comforted by the in- 
formation that ours are tue fashionable princi- 
ples amidst the “ liberal and enlightened re 
publicans” of the United States. It is gratify- 


ing to us to be able to appeal from our revilers 
to the very people whom these revilers have 
been so long holding up, as a perfect model in 
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‘rinciple and conduct of every description. 
fow can we be called bigoted, illiberal, and 
unenlightened, when we join in creed with such 
a people’ After having been so long told 
that we have been born a century too late, and 
that in the march of intellect we cannot even 
keep sight of the rear, the discovery that we 
have been born some century too soon, and 
that we are marching with the * most virtuous 
and enlightened of nations” at the head of 
mankind, with antiquated Old England at an 
immeasurable distance behind us, is almost too 
much for us. We feel powerfully tempted to 
make forthwith our own ability and wisdom 
the subject of magnificent and finished panegy- 
rics, after the fashion of Mr. Huskisson, Mr. C 
Grant, and other celebrated egotists. Serious- 
ly, let any man look at these matters ; let him 
observe that in both England and America free 
trade is puffed and supported solely from mo- 
tives of personal interest. Let him remark 
that the vast body of those who, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, dogmatise so pompously and 
vociferously in favour of Free Trade, are gross- 
ly ignorant of the subject, and obviously do so 
for the benefit of their own purses. Let him | 
do this, and it will teach him to estimate both 
the opinions and the abuse of such people at 

their proper value 
England has solemnly renounced her princi- 
ples of trade, and America has solemnly adopt 
ed them: England has banished the system 
she so long fondly worshipped ; it has gone 
with the stream of emigration, and it is now 
Tue American System. This is alike mar- 
vellous and ominous. Our Free Trade people 
are shocked at the barbarous folly of America, 
and they are wroth beyond measure at the in- 
juries she has inflicted on them. Ass it is uni- | 
versally acknowledged, that, whatever her sys- 
tem may yield to herself, it will operate very | 
a glance | 


mischievously against this country ; 
at certain of the means which have enabled 
her to adopt it may perhaps afford us some in- 
struction. 

So long as her manufactures were compara- 
tively in a state of infancy, it was impossible 
for her to adopt such a system While her 
manufacturing capital, machinery, skill, and la- 
bour, were below a certain point, it was deci- 
dedly the interest of the mass of her inhabitants 
to oppose such a system ; and it could not have 
been introduced. Now, how have these been 
raised to the point necessary for enabling her 
to exclude foreign manufactures, and for mak- 
ing it the interest of the majority of her inhabi- 
tants to sanction such exclusion? They have 
been so raised principally by ourselves and our 
new system. From this country she has toa 
very great extent drawn the necessary portion 
of capital, machinery, skill, and labour. Our 
rulers repealed the laws for prohibiting the 
emigration of workmen—they in violation of 
law permitted the exportation of machinery— 
they proclaimed it to be meritorious for manu- 
facturers to vest their capital in, and for work- 
men to carry their skill and labour to, foreign 
countries—in a word, they assisted her to the 
utmost to place herself in a condition to do 
without our manufactures. Had it not been 
for the powerful aid which this country and its 
government have rendered her, she could not | 


Museum.—Vor. XIV. 
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from interest have adopted such a system, and 
she could not have possessed a party sufficient- 
ly strong to carry its adoption. England has 
given manufactures to America; and from 
her new system, has naturally sprung the new 
American system. 

Now, in the name of common sense, what 
other fruits can we expect to gather from our 
new principles? We send to foreign nations 
every thing necessary for enabling them to 
manufacture for themselves—we make it their 
interest to exclude our manufactures—we 
create in them a mighty host of enemies, suffi- 
ciently powerful to obtain laws for their exclu- 
sion, on the score of public good—and it inevi- 
tably follows, that they refuse to bay our manu- 
factures, and become our rivals. To such of 
them as not only exclude our goods, but main- 
tain formidable competition with us where 
these goods are admitted—we send every thing 
in our power to enablethem toexcel us. Itis phy- 
sically impossible for this to yield us any thing 
but injury. Such infatuation is unexampled 
No religious bigotry and superstition ever equal- 
led the bigotry and superstition of Free Trade. 

It is now a serious question—How ought 
this conduct in America to be treated by Eng- 
land? The liberal people decide for submission, 
on the ground that America will soon be com- 
pelled to abandon her system. Really this is 
scarcely worthy of being addressed to babes. 
What! are manufactures, which these persons 
declare are almost the sole source of wealth in 
this country, to be a source of ruin in the Uni- 
ted States’ Will this new system destroy the 
trade of the manufacturers, and deprive their 
workmen of employment? Will it diminish 
the price and consumption of corn and cattle ? 
Will it prohibit the export of cotton, rice, and 
tobacco? Will it reduce the demand for, and 
value of, labour? If the American manufac- 
turers could, in most articles, compete with 
ours before the additional duty was imposed, 
this duty cannot raise their prices for a long pe- 
riod. Ina short time, competition among them- 
selves will make cottons and woollens, with few 
exceptions, as cheap as they were before the 
new Tariff was framed. This system, there- 
fore, will not make manufactures permanently 
dearer, it will benefit greatly the whole manu- 
facturing population—it will largely increase 
the demand for labour—it will add much to the 
trade of the farmers, and it does not touch the 
export of cotton, &c., while it will yield much 
advantage to the chief part of the population— 
it will not perceptibly injure any very influen- 
tial interest—Whoet it spares, we are to spare 
likewise. We must have their cotton, and we 
cannot increase the duty on it. We must like- 
wise have their tobacco, for a substitute for it 
cannot at present be found. Our rulers are to 
suffer all kinds of American produce to come 
as usual 

And now what rational reason is there for 
expecting that, if we remain passive, Ainerica 
will soon be coinpelled to abandon her system ? 
None can be discovered. When we look at 
what England was compelled to do, while she 
followed such a system, we can only find rea- 
sons to lead us to an opposite conclusion; and 
the system we imagine, will work in the one 
country as it has worked in the other 
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Believing, as we do, that if this country re- 
sort to no retaliatory measures, America will 
persevere in her syste: 
that government will fail greatly in its duty, 
if it do nothing Eudeavours to make the best 


of the matter for our own interests, will be th 


», we naturally conceive 





most ef acious means we can use for com 


ling her to ret e her steps. She has give 

us full license to do whatever we may think 
good, and we are no longer: 
fice one interest to her for the sake of another 


mbliged to sacri 


she has demonstrated that she will not buy any 
thing of us beyond what her interests or nec 
sities may require, and it ts for us to act 
cording|y 

With regard to her cotton, as we have said, 
we must have it, and we cannot increase th 
duty on it. A duty would do far more injury 
to our own manufacturers, than to her crowers 
and of course it cannot be thought of. Our 
only resource 
tion of cotton as much as possible in our own 


{ ' ol 


colonies, and to favour the import from r 










































here is, to encourage the cultiva 


nations. Ministers appear to have decider 
taking the right course in regard to both cott 
andrice. A few years will render us indepen 
dent of America tor these articles. and en 
us to buy them where we can sell the manu 
facture which she has excluded 

In respect of tobacco, that of America is t 
kind which is almost exclusively used by th 
lower classes, and no substitute for it. in either 
quantity or quality, can at present be found 
It would not in ovr judgment be wise to ir 
crease the duty on it; such increase would | 
an additional tax on the poor man, and it would 
injure ourselves more than the Americans 
We would recommend, instead, a large reduc 


y on tobacco produced in eur 


tion in the dut 
own culonies. The duty on it is, we believe, at 
present 2s. Yd. per tb., while that on American 
tobac This difference appears to 
have been insufficient for stimulating the 
growth of colonial tobacco Let the duty on 
the latter be reduced to 2s. or even Is. Gd. per 
Ib. This wil! ensure to the colonist a profit 
which will not on! 
quate quantity, but enable him to make the 
requisite ex porinit nts and expenditure for rat 

ing it of the proper description. Mr. Huskis 


' , 
ris OLY oS 


y incite him to raise it in ade 


son stated in parliament, that abundance of to- 


bacco could be produced in the East Indies 
We admit the abundance, but doubt the quali 
ty It has been asserted that excellent tobacco 
can be grown at the Cape of Good H 
New South Wales 
in need of staples 


pe and 
colonies which are ereatly 
and we think it worthy ef 
credit. Amidst cur colonies, some certainly 
may be found capable of producing tobacco si 


milar and equal to that of America. Govern 
ment micht perhaps render much assistance, 
ip introducing proper seed culture, and modes 
of curing The low daty on colonial tobacco 





could not, from the small import, do much inja 
rv at the first to the revenue: and it could af 
terwards be raised, if necessary 

But our first great blow ought to be struck 
at the ships of America. As we have before 
stated, these ships now engross the chief part 
of the carrying ; they carry not only nearly all 
that she buys of us, but nearly all that we buy 
ofher. Her cotton, tobacco, &c. are to a very 
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great extent brought to this country in her own 
vessels 
things did or did not originate in necessity; it 
is sufficient for us to know, that nothing but 
imperious necessity could sanction it, and taat 
no such necessity ean now be pleaded. No one 
but a traitor will say, that after America has, 
to the farthest point in her power, excluded 
our manufactures from her market, her ships 
should still be suffered to bring her productions 


to the market we give her, to the exclusion of 


our own. Let notice be at once given to annul 
the reciprocity treaty; and let her cotton, &c 
henceforward be brought to this country in our 
rwwn vessels. We repeat that, to a discrimina 
ting duty on our part, she cannot oppose one 
that will have any material operation. Pow- 
erful and discontented as her cotton-growers, 
&c. are, she will searcely venture te depress 
her exports with such a duty; and if she do, 
the probability wil! be the greater that she will 
be coinpelled tochange her systein. Granting 
that the duties of both should drive the ships of 


th I out of the trade, what would fol- 


’ i ne 





» loss would fall principally on her ; 
; would only lose, what is on the 
iverave a losing trade of insignificant extent. 
It would be far more consistent with our gene- 
ral interests, for her cotton, &c. to be imported 





Ana iy sn 


r 
mn 


into this country exclusively in Swedish, Han- 
seatic, and Prussian ships, than to be imported 
as they now are, almost exclusively in Ameri- 

Let the reciprocity treaty be aban- 
By this, great injury will be done to her 
suffering ship-owners will be 
aval power will be posi- 


can ones 





navy il power- yur 
t 


ited—our ow 





yand negative ly increased—and a prece- 
dent will be established for abandoning other 
reciprocity treaties as they expire. 

And now, we will ask, ought not all practi- 
cable ineans to be used for preventing the emi- 
rration of capital, machinery, skill, and labour, 
to America Unless it can be proved that the 
inore expert in manutectures, numerous in po- 


yulation, wealthy, and powerful, we render 
her, the more we shall promote our own inte- 
rests and security—unless this can be proved, 
the reply must be in the affirmative. It would 
be very idle im us to place argument before 
those who cannot see what ought to be done 
in her past history and present conduct. At 
any rate, the curient of voluntary emigration 
might be turned frow her into our own colo- 


nies. It isa melancholy fact, that our surplus 


nhabitants, instead of emigrating, as they 
might do, to benefit us, do it to injure us in al- 
most every way 

Cannot the superiority enjoyed by America 
in the fisheries be taken from her and given to 
our North American possessions? We say, 
ves; we say that by the judicious employment 
of benunties and other means, this might be 
done to the great injury of her naval power, 
the great benefit of our own, and the great ex- 
tension of our trade. It is, however, uscless 
in us to insist on this when the frantic maxim 
is acted on, that the most valuable trade ought 
not to be obtained or preserved, if it could not 
be done without the eid of bounties 

From no other country has England so much 
to fear, as from America. No other country is 


| so much our rival in general interest—enter- 


It matters not whether this state of 











































tains towards us so much jealousy and antipa- 
thy—is so anxious to make 
against us at all opportunities—is so much 


above the control of other powers in her hos- | 
tility to us—is so desirous of stripping us of 


territory—and is so advantageously situated 
for injuring us. In addition to this she has 
been hitherto distinguished as a nation almost 
above all others, by her capacious spirit and her 
utter contempt of principle. In impressing 
this on the attention of Ministers, we will in- 
form them, it is not by following the steps of 
many of their predecessors—it is not by conci- 
liation, submission, and concession—it is not 
by practising the dogmas of Free Trade—it is 
not by pouring into her machinery, 
skill, ships, trade, population, werlth and pow 
er—that they will protect this country trom 
the aggressions, and contine her to her relative 
weakness and inferiority. They must have a 
new system, and an ExGuisu System. The 
only true principles of free trade which they 
can act on in regard to England and America, 
are those which will render the former as 
powerful, and the latter as feeble, as possible 
Ditferent principles will be as destructive to 
the trade of England, as to the rest of her pos- 
sessions 


, capital, 


From Blackwood's Magazine 
THE VOICE OF THE WIND 


* There is nothing in the wide world so like the voice 
of a spirit.”"—Gray's Letters 
2. 
On! many a voice is thine, thou Wind! full 
many a voice is thine, 
From every scene thy wing o’ersweeps, thou 
bear'st a sound and sign. 
A minstrel wild, and strong thou art, 
mastery all thine own; 
And the Spirit is thy harp, O Wind! that gives 
the answering tone 


with a 


ul 

Thou hast been across red fields of war, where 
shiver d helmets lie, 

And thou bringest thence the thrilling note of 
a Clarion in the sky ; 

A rustling of proud banner-folds, a peal of 
stormy druins— 
All these are in thy 

leader comes 


music met, as when a 


Thou hast been o'er solitary seas, and from | 
their wastes brought back 

Each noise of waters that awoke in the mys- | 
tery of thy track ; 

The chime of low, soft, southern waves on 
some green, palmy shore, 

The hollow roll of distant surge, the gather'd 
billows’ roar. ‘ 

Iv 

Thou art come from forests dark and deep, 

thou mighty, rushing Wind! 


And thou bearest all their unisons in one full | 
swell combined, 


common cause | 
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The restless pines, the moaning stream, all 
hidden things and free, 

Of the dim, old, sounding wilderness, have lent 
their soul to thee. 


V 


Thou art come from cities lighted up for the 
conqueror passing by, 

Thou art wafting from their streets a sound of 
haughty revelry ; 

The rolling of triumphant wheels, the harpings 
in the hall, 

The far-off shout of multitudes, are in thy rise 
and fall 

vi 

Thou art come from kingly tombs and shrines, 
from ancient minsters vast, 

Through the dark aisles of a thousand years 
thy lonely wing hath pass’d ; 

Thou hast caught the Anthem’s billowy swell, 
the stately Dirge's tone, 

For a Chief with sword, and shield, and helm, 
to his place of slumber gone. 


vil 


Thou art come from long-forsaken homes, 
wherein our young days flew, 

| Thou hast found sweet voices lingering there, 

| the loved, the kind, the true; 

| Thou callest back those melodies, though now 

| all changed and fled— 

Be still, be still, and haunt us not with music 
from the dead ! 


| 
| 
| vill. 

| Are all these notes in thee, wild Wind? these 
s many notes in thee 

| Far in our own unfathom'd souls their fount 
must surely be ; 

Yes! buried but unsleeping there, Thought 
| watches, Memory lies, 

From whose deep Urn the tones are pour'd 
| through all earth's harmonies! 

| 


F.H. 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
| NIGHT 
| BY JOHN MALCOLM, ESQ 
I. 


Come, solemn Night, and spread thy pall 
| Wide o'er the slumbering shore and sea,— 
And hang along thy vaulted hall 
The star-lights of eternity ; 
Thy beacons, beautiful and ‘bright, — 
Isles in the ocean of the blest.— 
That guide the parted spirit’s flight 
Unto the land of rest. e 


Come—for the evening glories fade, 
Quenched in the ocean's depths profound ; 
Come with thy solitude and shade,— 
Thy silence and thy sound ;— 
Awake the deep and lonely lay 
From wood and stream, of si addening tone,— 
The harmonies unheard by day, — 
The music all thine own' 












«2 Wood-Scene.— The Rock of the Candle. 




















































ur From the Literary Sourenir. 
| § ' 
| 
And with thy starry eyes that weep : t : ' 
Their silent dews on flower and tree, THE ROCK OF THE CANDLE. ] 
Mv heart shall solemn vigils keep— A TALE OF AN IRISH RUIN | } 
My thoughts converse with thee ;— | 
Upon whose glowing page expand } By the Author of “ Holland- Tide.’ , 
re . " } 
a he revelations of the sky ™” | Soldiers.—Room, ho! tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. ‘ 
Which knowledge teach to every land, | Antony. — This is not Brutus, friends; but I assure you, r 
Of man's high destiny | A prize no less in worth. Keep this man safe, 
. | Give him all kindness. I bad rather have } 
x; Such men my friends than enemies. 
: | Julius Coesar. I 
For while thy mighty orbs of fire R : f Lj j 
‘ p J =e ve not. my f “ . 
So“ wildly bright" they seem to live} | var ae ye not, my ivh. yung feome ti 
. - oO ose exc sions | . ‘re > 
Feel not the beauty they inspire, ; one r; } exe a ions Which Fr c red tne ‘ 
s : | summer o » past year so swee »e ; 
Nor see the light they give; i! immer ; the pa any s ‘ weet m1 re enjoy t 
Even I. an atom of the earth, } me pt and so yoo a in tiie seme ection—re- ‘ 
Itself an atom ‘midst the frame | — mide : ve _ my eye se et oP Cu your ‘ 
4 Se ' ; ‘ J - ; a wo- 
Of nature—can inquire their birth, poneectay : h “ rye 7“ Oy vk . chee i 
unr the ac > ») . . 
And ask them whence they came gunniel (the Kock of the SNGIS), WEICS Saee ‘ ‘ 
5 upward from a craggy hillock on the Shannon ' ‘ 
‘ side, within view of the aneient city of Lime- | t 
*k ? ld Oo > leve Tc > > 
And oh! ye stars, whose distant bowers * k cave J 4 the lege ae Hew wan . = ' 
. » eonte rive —@ lere " 
Repose beneath the glowing lights | P ice originally derived its name—a legend, / ; 


whieh Il thought was distinguished (especially 
in the closing incident), by a tenderness and I 
delicacy of imagination, worthy of a Grecian I 
i 
s 


Of other suns and moons than ours— 
Of other days and nights;— 
Have sin and sorrow wandered o'er 


> =. @ ’ origit > too, acknowledge  § 
Fach far—unknown—untravelled bourne,— gin. You, », acknowledged the simple 


beauty of that incident ; and your approval in- 


' 
| 
| 
Have ye, too, partings on the shore, . 
r = e 
. : uce e to hope tor that of the wo , 
hat never know return d noes me | hoy . he world 
On a misty evening in spring, when all the , 
vI ‘ie st is filled with a hazy sunshine, and the low 4 \ 
clouds stoop and cling around the hill tops. ' 
And eyes as here, that wake and weep . .! ; S P3, t 
there are few nobler spectacles to contemplate, 
Oer vanished joys and faded blooms,— } on . r 
’ | than the ruins of Carrigogunniel Castle. j 
And beanis that (as in mockery) sleep | om etry S j i 
* : | This fine building, which was dismantled by F 
O'er dim and mouldering tombs ;— > cae 5 ; ’ \ 
> 5 one of William's generals, stands on the very 
And hopes, that for a moment weave ° : : ? f t 
poh , , brink of a broken hill, which, toward the water, 
Their rainbow glories o'er the mind,- h 


looks bare and craggy, but on the landward 
side slopes gently down, under a close and 
verdant cover of elms and underwood. Itis q , 


Then melt in darkening clouds, and leave 
But Memory’s tears behind 


vin when seen from this side, standing high above . 
y a eee the trees, and against the red and broken 
F r sses ali—i i now \ ) 
mm gue Ag ork ; clouds that are gathered in the west, that the 
To what Creation’s wonders tend,— ‘ ss ; 7 1 
A mighty vision sweeping on ; ruin assumes its most Imposing aspect a 
ne : ne } Such was the look it wore on the evening } 
To some mysterious end ;— | . Bias yl § 
? : : ; of an autuma day, when the village beauty, 
Yet not in vain, these thoughts that steal } ’ i 
od young Minny O'Donnell, put aside the wood- 
Through time and space—trom earth to | he ‘ amg mer \ 
Neil bines from her window, and looked out upon Z 
Poe th: 1 ' the Rock. Her father’s cottage was situated " 
For they with still, small voice reveal “eae ; 
; : - |} close to the foot of the hill, and the battlements 
Our inamortalty } . ' t 
’ j; seemed to frown downward upon it, with a 
OO royal and overtopping haughtiness 
: , | ‘Hoo! murder, Minny honey, what is that Zp 
WOOD-SCENE : ; ; 
A OOD-SCENI |} vou're doing’ Looking out at the Rock at this . 
Tey came upon a green wood rich in trees, | hour, and the sun just going down behind the 
O’er which went sighing the eve-wandering | turret ? 
} , 
breeze, } “ Why not, aunt | ° 
Bending the tops of some with his sweet kiss, “ Why not?—Do you remember nothing of j J 
Yet tender as the new-linked lover is | the candle! 
Here shot up the white ash, and there the * Oh, I don’t know what to think of it: Iam 
f 
larel, | inclined to doubt the story very much; I have f 
And there the wild witch-elm did overarch been listening to that frightful tale of the Death . 
The gladed silence with his showering boughs, | Light since | was born, and I have never seen : 
Round which the subtle ivy creeps and blows | it yet . 
Until it blasts the tree to youthful death ; “You may consider yourself fortunate, in : 
And woodbines cast abroad their odorous breath, | that, child, and I advise you not to be too anx- . 
Between whose leaves the clear blue landscape | ious to prove the truth of the story. I was 
broke ; | standing on the side of poor young Dillon my- 
And there all grandly grew the broad-armed | self. on the very day of his marriage, when he - 
oak, looked out upon it through the wicket, and was . 
Like a centurion, ‘midst his branched peers, blasted as if by a thunder-stroke. I never will 
The eldest Sylvan of a thousand years ! | forget the anguish of the dear young bride—it r 
" « 
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was heart-breaking, to see her torn from his 
side when the life had lefthim. Poorcreature! 
her shrieks are piercing my ears at this very 
Inement 
That ste ry terrifies me, aunt. 

no more, and | will leave the window 
der if Cormac knows this story of the Fatal 
Candle 

The good old woman smiled knowingly on 
her pretty niece, as, instead of answering her 
half query, she asked—* Do you not expect him 
here before sunset 

Minny turned hastily around, and seated her- 


Speak of it 
] won- 


self opposite a smal 
those highly carved frames which were popular 
at the toilets of our grandmamas. She did so 
with the d inpleting her even- 
ing toilet, 
self from the inquisitive glances of her sharp 


yuble view of « 


and at the same time screening her- 
old relative, while she continued the conversa- 
tion 

“ He promised to be here before, 
plied ; * but it isa long way 

“| hope he will not turn his eyes upon the 
Rock, if he should be detained after niyvlt-fall 
I suspect, Minny, that his eyes will be wander- 
ing in another direction. 1| think he wili be 
sate, after all.’ 

‘For shame, aunt Norry. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, an old woman of your 
kind, to speak in that way Come now, and 
tell me something funny, while I am dressing 
my hair, to put the recollection of that fright- 
ful adventure of the Candle out of my head 
Would not that be a good figure for a Ban- 
thee?” she added, shaking out her long bright 
hair with one hand, in the manner which is 
often attributed to the warning spirit, and ca 
ing at the same a not indifferent glance 
at the mirror above mentioned 

“ Partly indeed,—but the Banthee 
fine,) 
ing so young or so blooming in the 
and by all accounts, the eyes teli a different 


she re- 








time, 


Meaning 
> 


on olfence at the same is fur trom b 


cheeks; 


story from yours—a story of death, and not of 


marriage. Merry would the Banthee be, that 
would be going to get young Mr. Cormac for 
a lusbaud to-morrow morning early 

“ [li go look at the Rock again, if you con- 
tinue to talk such nonsense.” 

“Oh, bubboo!—rest easy, darling—and I'll 
say nothing. —Well, what story is it I'm to be 
telling you?” 

* Something funny 

“O yeh, my heart is bothered with ‘em for 
stories. I don't know what I'll tell you. Are 
you ‘cute at al 

“[ don't know. Only middling, I believe. 

* Well—I'll tell you a story of a boy that 
flogged Europe for ‘cuteness—so that if you 
have a mind to be ready with an answer for 
every cross question that ill be put to you, you 
ean learn it after him ;—a thing that may be 
useful to you one time or another, when the 
charge of the house is left in your hands.’ 

* Well, let me hear it 

I will, then, do that. Go on with your 
dress, and I'll have my story done before you 
are ready to receive Mr. Cormac.’ 

So saying, she drew a stool near her niece, 
and leaning forward with her chin on her hand, 
eommenced the following tale 


mirror, adorned by one of 


“ There was a couple there, long ago, and 
they had a son that they didn’t know rightly 
what was it they'd do with him, for they had 
not money to get him Latin enough for a priest, 
and there was only poor call for day labourers 
in the country. ‘II tell you what I'll do,’ 
says the father, says he; ‘Ill make a thief of 
him,’ says he ; ‘sorrow a better trade there is 
going than the roguery—or more money- 
making for a boy that would be industrious.’ 
‘{ts true for you,’ says the wife, making an- 
swer to him; ‘but where will you get a master 
for him, or who'll take him for an apprentice 
in such a business?” ‘ 1] ll tell you that,’ says 
the husband to her again. ‘T'll send him to 
Kerry. Sorrow better hand would you get at 
the business any where, than there are about 
the inountains there—and I'll be bound he'll 
come home to us a good hand at his business,’ 
says he. Well and good, they sent off the boy 
to Kerry, and bound him for seven years to a 
thief that was well known in these parts, and 
counted a very clever man in his line. ‘They 
heard no more of him for the seven years, nor 
hardly knew that they were out, when he 
walked in to them one morning, with his ‘ Save 
all here!’ and took his seat at the table along 
with them—a fine, handsome lad, and mighty 
well spoken. ‘ Well Mun,’ says the father, ‘I 
hope you're master o' your business?’ ‘ Pretty 
well for that, futher,’ says he; ‘ wait till we 
ean have a trial of it. * With all my heart,’ 
says the father; ‘and I hope to see that you 
haven't been making a bad use o’ your time 
while you were away!’ Well, the news ran 
, what a fine able thief 
Mun had come home, and the landlord himself 
amongst the rest. Sowhen 
the father weat to his work the next morning, he 
made up to hin, and— Well,’ says he, ‘ this is 
a queer thing !'m told about you, that you had 
your son bound to a thief in Kerry, and that 
he’s come home to youa great hand at the bu- 
siness.’ * Passable, indeed, he tells me, sir,’ says 
the father, quite proud in himself, ‘Well, I'll 
tell you what it is,’ says the gentleman; ‘I have 


a fine horse in my stable, and I'll put a guard 





among the neighbours 


came to hear of it 


upon him to-miyht—and if your son be that 
great land that he’s reported to be, let him 
come and steal him out from among the people 
to-night—and if he does, he shall have my 


daughter in marriage, and my estate, when I 


die, sayshe. ‘A great offer surely, says the 
pour man. ‘ But it he fails,’ says the gentle- 


man, ‘Ill prosecute him, and have him hang- 
ed, and you along with him, for serving his 
time to a thief; a thing that’s clearly again 
all law, says he. Well ‘tis unknown what a 
whiili‘vo the father set up when he heard this. 
*O, murther, sir,’ ‘and sure ‘tis well, 
you know, that if a spirit itself was there he 
couldn't steal the horse that would be guarded 
that way—let alone my poor boy,’ says he; 
‘and how will it be with us, or what did we 
ever do to you, sir, that you'd hang us that 
way?’ ‘I have my own reasons for it,’ says 
the gentleman, ‘and you'd better go home at 
once, and tell the boy about it, if you have a 
mind he should try his chance.’ Well, the 
father went home, crying and bawling, as if all 
belonging to him were dead. ‘ E,’ what ails 
you, father,’ says the son, ‘ or what is it makes 
’ 


x2 


says he, 
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you bawling that way’ says he. So he up 
and told him the whole business, how they 
were to be haneed, the two of them in the 
morning, if he wouldn't have the racer stolen 
* That beats Ireland, says the son, ‘to hang a 
man tur not stealing a thing is droll, surely; 
but make vour mind easy, father, my master 
would think no more of doing that than he 
would of cating a boiled potato Well, the 
old man was in great spirits when he heard the 
boy talk so stout, although he 
having his doubts 


ipon the business, for all 
that I'he boy set to work when the evening 


wasn t without 


old bu 





drew on, and dressed himself like 
* with a tattered frieze coat about hii, 
with 


caugl 


and stockings without any soles to ‘em 


an old caubcan of a straw hat upon the side of 

vead, and a tin can under his arm. “Tis 
it he had in the tin can, I tell you, was a 
d sup of spirits, with a little poppy juice 
1eczed into it, to make them sleepy that 
after drinking it. Well and good, 


he made towards the gentle 


would be 
winnv, my ¢ hild, 
man's house 
Jour window, he saw a beautiful young lady as 
fair as a lily, and with a fine blush, entirely sit- 
ting and looking out about the country for her- 
scli. So he took off his hat and turned out his 
toes, and made her a low bow quite elegant 
*I declare to my heart,’ says the young lady, 
speaking to her servant that behind 
her, ‘I wouldn't desire to see a handsomer 


and when he was passing the par 





stood 


man than that.—If he had a better shoot of 


clothes upon him, he'd be equal to any gentle- 
man, he's so slim and delicat: And who was 


this but the gentleman's daughter all the 


while! Well, it's well became Mun, he went on 
to the stable door, and there he found the lads 
a utching the racer. Ill tell you the way 


they watched her. They had one upon her back 
and another at her head, where she 
the manger, and a great number of them about 


the place, sitti 


was tied to 





r down between her and the 
} 


door. ‘ Suave all here!’ says Mun, putting in his 


} } ‘EK 
head at the door t% , what are 


yshe. So they up and told him they 


e doi wr ere 


bovs sa ; 

were guarding the racer, from a great Kerry 
thief they expected to be stealing her that 
n t Why then, he'll be a smart fellow if 
he gets her out of that, says Mun, making as 
if knew nothing I'd be for ever obliged 
to if ye'd let me light a pipe and sit down 
awlule with ye, and I'll do my part to make 
the company agreeable ‘Why then, says 
they. ‘we have but poor treatment to offer 


t 


you, for th ugh there's plenty to eat here, we 


have nothing to drink—the master wouldn't 
allow us ha rth, in« id we'd get sieepy, 





and let the horse gr: O)} 
is all I want,’ says Mun 

all.’ Well and good, in he came, and 
among them telling stories until past midnight, 
eating and laughing ; and every now and then 
when he'd stop in the story, he'd turn about 
and make as if he was taking a good drink out 
* You seem to be very fond of that 
whatever you have in it ;’ say 
tie men that was sitting near him. ‘Oh, its 
no signify,’ says Mun, shutting it up as if not 
anxious to share it. Well, they got the smell 


the nourishment 
I'm no way dry at 


he sat 


of the can 





* A lame man—idiomatically, beggar-man 





of it about the place, and ‘tis little pleasure they 
took inthe storiesafter, only every now and then 
throwing an eye at the can, and snuffing with 
their noses, like pointers when game is in the 
Tis n't any spring water you'd have 
I beheve,’ says one of them ‘You're 
! ‘only I thought 
you might have some objection in regard of 
what you said when | came in ‘ None in the 
world So he filled a few little nog- 
gins for ‘em, and for the man on the horse, and 
the man near the manger, and they all drank 
until the y slept | When they were 
all fast, up got the youth, and he drew on a 
pair of worsted stockings over every one of the 
horse's legs, so they would'nt make any noise, 
and he got a rope and fastened the man I tell 
you was upon the racer’s back, by the shoul- 
ders, up to the rafters, when he drew the horse 
from under him, and left him hanging fast 
asleep. Well became him, he led the horse 
out of the stable, and had him home at his 
father’s while a cat would be shaking his ears, 
and made up comfortably in a little out-house. 
‘Well,’ says the old man, when he woke in the 
morning and saw the horse stolen— if it was 
an angel was there.’ says he, ‘he couldn't do 
the business cleverer than that.’ And the 
same thing he said to the landlord, when he 
met him in the field the same morning. ‘ It’s 
true for you, indeed,’ said the gentleman, 
‘nothing could be better done, and I'll take it 
as an honour if your son and yourself will give 
me your company at dinner to-day, and I'll 
have the pleasure of introducing him to my 


wind 
in that 


welcome to try it 


says Mun. 


says they 


ce troopers 





daughter.’ ‘ E’, is it me dine at your honour’s 
table?’ says the old man, looking down at his 
dress lis just, says the gentleman again, 


and I'll take no apology whatever Well 
and good, they made themselves ready, the 
two of them,and young Mun came riding upon 
the racer, covered all over with the best of 
ind looking like a real gentleman. 
I what's that there, my child?’ says the 
futher, pointing to a gallows, that was planted 
right opposite the gentleman's hall door. ‘[ 
a gallows, I'm thinking,’ says the 


wealabies, 





don't know— 
son,— sure ‘tisn't to hang us he would be atter 
asking us to his house, unless it be a thing he 
means to give us our dinner first and our des- 
sert after, as the f says he Well, 
in with them, and they found the company all 
waiting, a power of ladies and lords, and great 
people entirely. ‘Im sorry to keep you wait- 
ing,’ says Mun, making up to them, quite free 
and easy, ‘but the time stole upon us. ‘ You 
couldn't blame the time for taking after your- 
self,’ says the gentleman. ‘It's true, indeed,’ 
savs Man, ‘I stole many is the thing in my 
time, but there's one thing Id rather thieve 
than all the rest—the good will o' the ladies,’ 
says he. smiling, and looking round at them 
‘Why then I wouldn't trust you very far with 
that either, says the young lady of the house 
Well and good, they sat down and they eat their 
dinner, and after the cloth was removed, there 
was a covered dish laid upon the table. .* Well, 
says the gentleman, ‘] have one trial more to 
make of your wit—and I'll tell you what it is: 
—let me know what is it I have in this cover- 
ed dish; and if you don't, I'll hang you and 
your father upon that gallows over, for stealing 


ishion goes, 
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my racer.’ ‘O, murther! d'ye hear this?’ says 
the father—‘ and wasn't it your honour's bid- 
ding to steal her, or you'd hang us’ Sure 
we're to be pitied with your honour,’ says the 
poor old man. ‘ Very well,’ says the gentle- 
man, ‘I tell you a fact, and your only chance 
is to answer my question.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ says 
Mun, giving all up for lost, ‘I have nothing to 
say to you—although far the fox may go, he'll 
be caught by the tail at last.’ ‘I declare you 
have it,’ says the gentleman, uncovering the 
dish, and what should be in it only a fox’s tail! 
Well, they gave it up to Mun, that he was the 
greatest rogue going, and the young lady mar- 
ried him upon the spot. They had the master’s 
estate when he died; and if they didn’t live 
happy, I wish that you and I may.” 

“Amen to that, aunt. Will you lay this 
mirror aside for a moment.—Ha! whose fault 
was that?” 

* Oh, Minny, you have broken the mirror— 
O, my child! my child!” 

“Why so! It is not so valuable.” 

“ Valuable! It is not the worth of the paltry 
glass, darling,—but don’t you know it is not 
good? Itis not lucky—and the night before 
your bridal, too!” 

“ Tam very sorry for it,” said the girl, bend- 
ing a somewhat serious gaze on the shattered 
fragments of the antique looking-glass. Then, 
by a transition which it would require some 
knowledge of the maiden’s history to account 
for, she said, “I wonder if Cormac was with 
the Knight, when he made the sally at the cas- 
tle yesterday.’ 

The answer of the elderly lady was inter- 
rupted by the sound of several voices, in an 
outer apartment, exclaiming, “ Cormac! Cor- 
mac! Welcome, Cormac! it is Cormac!” 

“ And it is Cormac!" echoed Minny, start- 
ing from her seat, and glancing at the spot 
where the mirror ought to have been—‘‘ You 
were right, aunt,” she added, in a disappointed 


tone, as she bounded out of the room, “ it was 


unlucky to break the mirror.” 

“ Jt might for them that would want it,” re- 
plied the old lady, following at a less lively 
pace ; “ but for you, I hope, it will bring nothing 
worse than the loss of it for this night.” 

She found Minny seated, with one hand 
clasped in those of a young soldier, dressed in 
the uniform of the White Knight, smiling and 
blushing with all the artlessness in the world 
The young man wore a close fitting truis, 
which displayed a handsome form to the best 
advantage, and contrasted well with the loose 
and flowing drapery of his mantle. The dir- 
rede of green cloth, which had confined his 
hair, was laid aside; and a leathern girdle ap- 
peared at his waist, which held a bright skene 
and pistol. The appearance of both figures— 
the expression of both countenances, secure of 
present, and confident of future happiness, 
formed a picture— 


“Which some would smile and more perhaps 
would sigh at ;” 


A picture, which would bring back pleasing 
recollections enough to sweeten the temper of 
the sourest pair that Hymen ever disunited, 
and to move the spleen of the best-natured old 


| 


| 
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bachelor that ever dedicated his hearth to Dian 
and solitude 

The evening proceeded as the eve of a bridal 
might be supposed to do, with its proportion of 
mirth and mischief. The lovers had been ac- 
quainted from childhood; and every one who 
knew them felt an interest in their fortunes, 
and a share in the happiness which they en- 
joyed. The sun had been already long gone 
down, when Minny in compliance with the 
wish of her old aunt, sang the following words, 
to an air, which was only remarkable for its 
simplicity and tenderness :— 


I love my love in the morning, 
For she, like morn, is fair— 

Her blushing cheek, its crimson streak, 
Its clouds, her golden hair; 

Her glance, its beam, so soft and kind; 
Her tears, its dewy showers ; 

And her voice, the tender whispering wind 
That stirs the early bowers 


I love my love in the morning, 
I love my love at noon; 
For she is bright, as the lord of light, 
Yet mild as antumn’s moon: 
Her beauty is my bosom’s sun, 
Her faith my fostering shade ; 
And I will love my darling one, 
Till even that sun shall fade. 


I love my love in the morning, 
| love my love at even; 

Her sinile’s soft play is like the ray 
That lights the western heaven 

I loved her when the sun was high, 
| loved her when he rose ; 

But, best of all, when evening's sigh 
Was murmuring at its close 


The song was scarcely ended, when Minny 
felt her arm grasped with an unusual force by 
the young soldier. Turning round, in some 
alarm, she beheld a sight which filled her with 
fear and anxiety. lHler lover sat erect in his 
chair, gazing fixedly on the open casement, 
through whicha strong and whitish light shone 
full upon his face and person. It was an inter- 
lunar night,—and Minny felt utterly at a loss 
to conjecture what the cause could be, of this 
extraordinary appearance 

“Minny,” said her lover, “look yonder: [ 


see a candle burning on the very summit of 


the rock above us! Although the wind is bend- 
ing every tree upon the hill side, the flame does 
not flicker or change in the slightest degree 
Look on it!” 

“Do not look!" exclaimed the old aunt, with 
a shrill ery—* May heaven be about us! do 
not glance at the window. It is the death- 
light!” 

Minny clasped her hands, and sank back 
into her chair. 

‘* Let some one close the window,” said the 
young soldier, speaking in a faint tone, “I 
am growing ill—let sowe one close the win- 
dow . 

The old woman advanced cautiously toward 
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the casement, and extending the handle of a 
broomstick, at the utmost stretch of her arm 
was endeavouriny to push the shutter to, when 
Minny. recovering trom her astonishment, 
int look, ran to the 


darted at her an indign 
window, closed it, and left the room in darknes 
deeper than midnight 

«“ What was that strange light asked th 
young soldier, looking somewhat re 
” With some hesitation, and a few pr 
groans and oscillations of the head, the « 
story-teller informed him that it was a light 
whose appearance was commemorial with the 





] ‘ \ 


rock itse!f, and that it usually foreboded c 
siderable danger or misfortune, if not death. te 


any unhappy being on whom its beams wm t 


chance to fall. It appeared, indeed, bu 


ly—vet there never was an instance known, in 


which the indication proved fallacious 


The soldier recovered heart enough t » lar a} 


away the anxiety which had begun to creep 


upon the compa und, in a little time. the 





mirthful tone of the assemblage was fully 
restored. Lights, of a more terrestrial de 
scription than that which figured on the haur 
ed rock, were introduced; songs were sung 


jests echoed from lip to lip, and merry feet pa 


tered against the earthen floor, tu the air of the 


national rinceadh fadha The merriment f 


the little party was at its highest point, when a 
galloping of horses, intermingled with a dis- 
tant rolling of musket was heard outside the 
cottage 

“ My fears were just exclaimed Corimac, 
stopping short in the dance, while he s*til re 
tained the hand of his lovely partner Lhe 
English have taken the castle, and the Whit 
Knight is flying for his life 


His surmise was c irmed by the occurrence 


which instantly followed. The door was dash 


ed back upon its hinges; and the Whit 
Knight, iccompanied by two of his retainers 
rushed into the house. The chiettain’s face 
was pale and anxious, and lis dress was be 
spattered with blood and mire The three 
gitives remained in a group near the door,a 


listening for the sounds of pursuit; while the 
revellers hurried together lke startled fawns, 
and gazed, with countenances indicative o 
strong interest or wiid 


warriors 


alarm. upon tae baftled 


* Cormac!” cried the Knight, perceiving the 
bridegroom among the company my good 


fellow, | missed you in an unlucky hour 


These English dogs have worried us from our 
hold, and are still hot upon our scent. I have 
only time to bid my stout soldiers farewell, and 


go to meet them,—for | wil! not have this hap- 
py floor stained with blood to-n it 

“ That shall not be, Knight,” exclaimed t 
bride vr: mn ve will meet ti or tly to 
gether. You were my father’s foster el 

“It is in vair k there lie laid bare 


his left arm, which was severe ly rasued or 
side.—*“* They have had a taste of me alr 

and the blood-hounds will never tire til t ey 
have tracked me home And yet. if I had but 
one day's space—Kavanagh and his followers 
are at Kilmallock, and the castle might be 
mine again before the moon rises to-morrow 
evening.’ 

“ Kavanagh at Kilmallock!” exclaimed Cor- 








mac. “Oh, mv chieftain! what do you here 
Fiy, while you have time, and leave us to deal 


repeated the Knight, “ their 
than ours, and my dress 











would betray me 
My mare will bear you safe cried the 
young dier, with a burst of enthusiasm 
‘and f your dress, take mine—and let me 
play the White Knight for once 
rhe eftain’s eyes brightened at the word, 
and ah seemed to bloom out upon his cheek, 
—but a low sound of suppressed agony froin 
the bride, checked it in the spring 
N ‘ormac,” he said, * I will not be your 
! 
There is no fear said Cormac, warmly 
you y » back in time to prevent mischief; 
ind if you remain, it will be only to see m«e 
share \ fa Chis is my only chance for 
life r [ will give the world leave to cry 


shame upon my head, if ever I outlive my 


* What says the bride *” inquired the Knight, 


bending on her a look of mingled pity and admi- 
ration 

Iw inswer for her.’ said Cormac,—“ she 
had rather be the widow of a true Irishman, 


I Ww fe if 1 false one 

QO, allilu! we'll all be murthered if ye don't 
hurry,” said the aunt What do you say, 

Minny, my child : i 
“ Cormae speaks the truth,” replied the trem- 
bling girl, hanging, in her weakness on his 
shoulder; “if there be no other way, I am con- 

uld be so 

rewarded for this effort of heroism, 
t pressure of the hand from her be- 





nd the exchange of accoutrements 

vas pre ly effected. The Knight mounted 
Corma are, and prepared to depart 

My gallant fellow,” he said, holding out 


his hand to th generous bride rroom, * you do 
iot mock the part you act, for nobility is stamp- 


pon rsoul. If you suffer for this, I have 
1 vow, that I will never mere wear any other 
rb 1 yours; for you are the knightlier of 
two. Let me clasp your ha than which 

I ve cl > lon ra 


a sil iud the chief- 
tain g ed away, with his retainers. When 
t of hearing, Cormac turned to his 
ride, and again pressing her hand, while he 
looked fixedly into her eyes, he said, “ Now, 
M nny, youwi | show that you are fit for a sol- 
lier’s wif Go, with your aunt Norry, into 
No one here will be molested, but 
these who are in arms for the Knight—and | 

contrive to postpone any violence, for a 


i iit ned hat 





I will not leave you, Cormac,” said Minny, 
irmly than she had done since 


f : r 
the interruption of their festivity ; “ lam some- 

t re to you, than you are to the White 
kn t 


Cormac smiled, and seemed to acquiesce, for 
some time, in her wishes. He took his seat at 
the hearth with the bespattered garb and sul- 

d weapon of the Knight, and awaited in si- 
lence the approach of the pursuers, while Min- 
ny occupied a chair as near him as might be 
decorous, taking his new rank into considera- 











ete 








tion. They listened for a considerable time to 
the changeful rushing of the night wind among 
the trees that clothed the hill side—and the 
howling of the wolves, who were disturbed in 
their retreats by the soundsof combat. Those 
sounds, renewed after long intervals, and in an 
irregular manner, gradually approached more 
near; and they could plainly distinguish the 
trampling of horses’ feet, over the beaten track 
that winded among the crags as far as the cot- 
tage door. Again,and with great earnestness, 


Cormac entreated his love to secure herself 


from the chances of their first encounter, by 
joining the family in the inner room : but she 
refused, in a resolute tone; and on his persist- 
ing, she assumed an impatience, and even a 
desperation of manner, which showed that her 
purpose was not to be shaken. 

“« Ask me not to leave you,” she said 
other command, Iam ready to obey. I will be 
silent—I will not shriek, nor murmur, even 
though 
droop upon his hand. “I will not leave you, 
Cormac. Whatever your fate shall be, I must 
remain to witness it. Do not doubt my firm- 
ness; only say that you will freely trust me, 
and I am ready for the worst that can happen. 
I feel that I can be calm, if you will only give 
me your confidence.” 





There are some spirits which, like the myr- 
tle, require to be bruised and broken by afflic- 
tion before their sweetness can be discovered. 
The young bride of Cormac might now have 
exhrbited an instance of this moral truth. So 
perfectly did her manner indicate the degree 
of self-possession which she promised to main- 
tain, that Cormac yielded, without further ar- 
gument, to her entreaty, and resumed his 
place at the fire-side 

Scarcely had be performed this movement 
when a loud knocking was again heard at the 
door ; and immediately after, as if this slight 
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single one to my chances (if any I had) of 
safety in the hands of my Lord President.’ 
‘It would be dishonorable in me to deceive 
you,” said the Englishman, “ your ready, 
though late surrender, can avail you little. I 
have here the warrant, which commands that 
the execution of the rebel captain should not 
be deferred longer than six hours after his ar- 
rest. I am not disposed, however, to be more 
rigid than my instructions compel me to be, 
so that you may call the whole six hours your 
own, if you can find use for so much time in 


| this world.” 


“any | 


’ she shuddered, and let her head , 


Cormac turned pale, and thought of Minny ; 
but he dare not look at her. ‘The poor girl en- 
deavoured to support herself against the chair 
which her lover had left vacant, and retired a 
little, lest he should observe and participate in 
the agitation which this fatal announcement 
had occasioned. 

“T thought it probable,” said Cormac, with 
some hesitation, * that I might have had a day, 
at all events, to prepare for my fate ; but my 
Lord President, is a pious man, and must be 
better aware than I, how much time a sinner 
under arms might require to collect his evi- 
dence for that last and fearful court martial 
whose decision isirrevocable. A soldier's con- 
science, sir officer, is too often the only thin 
about him which he allows to gather rust ir 
I had been careful to preserve that as unsullied 
as my sword, I would not esteem your six 
hours so short a space as they now appear.” 

“The gift of grace, sir Knight,” said a so- 
lemn-looking serjeant, “is not like an earthly 
plant, which requires much time and toil to 
bring its blossom forth. Heard ye not of the 
graceless traveller, who, riding somewhat more 
than a Sabbath-day’s journey on the seventh, 


| was thrown from his horse and killed near a 


ceremony were only used in mockery, the | 


frail barrier was once more dashed inward on 
its hinges. A crowd of soldiers rushed into 


the apartinent, and stopped short on seeing the | 


bridegroom habited in the accoutrements of 
the White Knight, and standing in a posture 
of defence between his foes and the young girl, 
who seemed to be restrained, rather by her de- 
ference to his wishes, than by any personal ap- 
prehension, from pressing forward to his side. 

“Stand back!” said Cormac, levelling his 
blade at the foremost of the throng ; “ before 
you advance further, say what it is you seek 
The inmates of this house (al! but one) are un- 
der the protection of the English law, and can 
only be molested at your great peril 

“ If you be the White Knight, as your dress 
bespeaks you,” returned an English officer, “sur- 
render your sword and person into our hands 
It is only them we seek ; and no one else shall 


place of worship? The congregation thought 
his doom was sealed for both worlds, and yet— 


Between the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy he sought and mercy found.” 


“ Aye,” said the captive—“ there are some 
persons who look on this world as mere billet- 
ing quarters, and require no more time to pre- 
pare for the eternal route, than they might to 
brace up a haversac ; but my memory is not so 
light of carriage. I remember to have heard, 


/at Mungharid, a Latin adage, which might 


shake the courage of any one who was inclined 
to rely venturously on his powers of spiritual 
despatch — 
Unus erat—ne desperes: 
Unus tantum—ne presumas. 
However, I shall be as far wide of the first 


peril, as | should wish to be of the last. Come, 
sirs, you forget your supper, leave me to my 


| own thoughts, and pray respect this maiden, 


be disturbed, further than to answer our claim | 
of bonaght bor: rest and refreshment for our | 
| maiden droops serely for your misfortune, 


small troop until the morning breaks.’ 

“] am not so thirsty of blood for the sake of 
shedding it merely,” returned the pseudo 
knight, ** that I would destroy a life of Heaven's 
bestowing in a vain encounter. Here is my 
sword; although I am well aware, that in 
yielding it without a struggle, I do not adda 





| bridal feast.” Then taking ber hand, and press» 


who will attend to your wants, while I rest.” 
‘ She seems as if she would more willingly 
omit that office,” saidthe Englishman. “ The 


Knight.” 

“ Poor girl!” Cormac exclaimed, venturing 
to look round upon her for the first time since 
his capture—* it is little wonder that she should 
wear a troubled brow. You have disturbed her 
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ne it significantly while he spoke, he added— 
“ Your husband was reckoned a true man; and 
I know him well enough to be convinced, that 


he would not place his heart in the keeping of 


an unworthy or a selfish love. I know, there- 
fore, that you could not make him happier, 
than by acting on this occasion with that firm- 
ness which he expects from you. Tell him, | 
know better the value of life than to lament my 
fate—at least, for my own sake ; and remem- 
ber likewise, Minny, (is not that your name 
if ever Cormac should, like me, be hurried oti 
by an untimely stroke of fate—if ever ’—he re- 
newed the pressure of the hand, which he stil! 
held in his—“ if ever you should see him led, as 
] must now be, to an e irly death, rememoer, 
my girl, that none but the craven-hearted are 
short-lived on earth \ brave man, who las 
fulfilled all his duties, can never die untimely 
but a coward would, though every hair wer 
grey upon his brow 

He strove to withdraw his hand ; but Minny, 
who felt as if he were tearing her heart away 
from her, held it fast between both hers, and 
pressed it with the grasp of a drowning person 
Cormac felt, by the trembling and moistness of 


her hand, that she was on the point of placing 
all in danger, by bursting into a passion ot 
grief. He lowered his voice to a tone of grave 
reproof—and said— 

Remember, Minny—let him not find that 
he has been deceived in you. That would be 
a worse stroke than the headsman’'s 

The forlorn girl collected all her strength, 
and telt the tumult that was rising in her breast 
subside, like the uprear of the Northern tem- 
pest, at the voice of the Reimkenner. She let 
his hand go, and stood erect, while he passed 
on, followed by several of the party, int 
another room. Strange as sorrow had ever 
been to her bosom, she could not have antici- 
pated, and was wholly incapable of supporting 
the dreadful desolation of spirit which came 
upon her after she was lefi alone. She 
mained for some time motionless, in the atti 
tude of one who listens intently, until she heard 
the dvor of a small inner apartinent, into which 
he had been conducted, close upon her lover; 
and then, gathering her hands across her bo- 
som, and walking slowly to the vacant chair, 
she sank down in a violent and hysterical ex- 
cess of grief. 

It is strange that the effusion of a few drops 
of a briny liquid at the eyes, should enable the 
soul to give more tranquil entertainment to a 
painful thought or feeling—but it is a fact, how- 
ever, which Minny experienced, in common 
with all who have known what painful feelings 
are She pictured to herself the probable na 
ture of the fate which awaited her betrothed ; 
and from the horror which she felt in the con- 
templation, proceeded to devise expedients for 
its prevention. This, however, appeared n 
to be a hopeless undertaking. The warrant of 
the Lord President mnst needs be executed 
within the time; and it was improbable that 
the White Knight could return before the expi- 
ration of the six hours. Would it be possible 
to contrive a scheme for his liberation? His 
guards were vigilant and numerous, and there 
was bat one way by which he could return 
from the rogm—and that was occupied by sen- 


tinels. If Mun, or the Kerry thief, his master, 
were on the spot, of what a load might they re- 
lieve her heart! She would have given worlds 
to be mistress, for one night, of the roguery of 
the adept in aunt Norry’s tale 

We shall leave her for the present, involved, 
like a bungling dramatist, in a labyrinth of ra- 
velled plots and contrivances, while we shift 
the scene to the unfortunate hero of the night, 


who lay in his room expecting the catastrophe 





with no very enviable sensations 

The soldiers had left him to make the neces- 
sary preparations for his approaching fate, in 
darkness and solitude. He was now on the 
point of achieving a character, net without 
prec edent in the history of bis country —no me- 
ly, that of a martyr to his own heroic fidelity— 
ind he was determined to bear his part like a 
warrior, to the last. Still, however,to a lover, 
conscrous of being loved again—to a young 
man, with prospects so fair, and present hap- 
piness so nearly perfect—to a bridegroom, 

iatched from the altar to the scaffold, at the 
very moment when he was about to become 
doubly bound to life, by a tie so holy and so 
dear—to such an one, though brave as a fiery 
heart and youthful blood could make him, it 
was impossible that death should not wear a 
grim and most unwelcome aspect. Neithor is 
the man to be envied, whose nature could un- 
dergo so direful a change without emotion 
True bravery consists, not in ignorance of, or 
insensibility to danger, but in the resolution 
which can meet and defy it, when duty ren- 
Fear, in com- 
mon with all the other passions of our nature, 
has been given us for the purpose of exercising 
our reason, and acquiring a virtue by its subju- 
gation; and the man (if any sach ever lived) 
who is ignorant of the feeling, is a monster and 
nota hero. The truly courageous man, is he 
who has a heart to feel what danger is, anda 
soul to triumph over that feeling, when it 
would tempt him to the neglect of any mora} 
ious obligation. Such was the temper 
of Cormac. He believed that he was perform 
ing his duty, and did not even entertain a 
thought of any other line of conduct than that 
which he was pursuing—but this did not pre- 
vent his being deeply and bitterly conscious of 
the hardness of his fortunes, in this unlooked 
for and untimely separation 

Exhansted by the intensity of his sensations, 


ders such collision necessary 





or reli 


he had dropped for some time into a troubled 
and uneasy slumber, when the pressure of a 
soft hand upon his brow made him lift up his 
eyes, and raise himself upon his elbow. He 
beheld Minny stooping over him, with a dim 
rushlight burning in one hand, while with the 


other she motioned him to express no surprise, 


ind to preserve silence 


Hush, hash!” she said, in a low whisper, 
Cormac, are you willing to make an effort for 
liberty " 
He stared strangely upon her, and stood on 
his tee 


* What is the meaning of this, Minny; how 
e vou here? 

“The soldiers have been merrier than they 
intended, and I drueged their drink for them. 
Ship off your brogs, and steal out in your truis 
only. They are now sleeping in the next room, 
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and I have left them in the dark. Fear not 
their muskets; I have drenched their match- 
locks for therm. 


There are only two waking, | 


who are on guard outside the door; and for | 


these, we must even place our hopes in hea- 
ven, and take the chance of their bad marks- 
manship. Ah, Cormac!—but there is no time 
to lose; come with me.” 

* My glorious heroine!” cried the astonish- 
ed soldier, “ 1 could not have thought this pos- 
sible 

“ Hush! your raptures will betray us.” 

“ But whither do you intend to fly?” 

“'T’o the cavern on the western side of the 
hill, where Fitzgerald lay on the night of the 
great massacre at Adare Castle. Keep close 
to me, and I think it likely we shall pass the 
sleepers.” 

She extinguished the light ; and both crept, 
wiih noiseless footsteps, into the adjoining room, 
which was the chamber of the heroic maiden 
herself. As they endeavoured to steal between 
the soldiers, who Jay locked in slumber on the 
ground, Minny set her foot on some brittle 
substance, which cracked beneath her weight, 
with a nvise suflicient to awaken one of the 
soldiers 

“It is the mirror!” said Minny to herself. 
“« My aunt Norry’s prophecy was but too cor- 
rect, and my vanity has ruined every thing 

Still, however, ber presence of mind did not 
forsake her. The soldier, turning suddenly 
round, laid hold of Cormac’s estaigh, or mantle, 
and arrested his progress 

* Ho! ho!” he exclaimed, “who have we 
here ?” 

Pry thee, let go my dress, master soldier, 
returned the young girl; “ this freedom tallies 
not well with your sermon on Grace to the 
White Knight.—I doubt you for a sulemn hy- 
pocrite.” 

“I knew you not, wench,” replied the ser- 
jeant, letting Cormac smantle fall; “ or ] would 
as soon have thought of clapping palms with 
Beelzebub, as of fingering any part of your 
Irish trumpery. Whuither do ye travel, at this 
time of the night ? 

“ Even to kindle my rushlight, at our hearth- 
stone in the next room. “ Turn on your pallet, 
serjeant, and jet me go, else you may be trou- 
bled with anholy dreams.” 

They passed on, and reached the outer room 
in safety 

“ Now Minny,” said Cormac, “ it is my turn 
te make a suggestion. Do you pass out, and 
await ime at the stream that runs by the edge 
of the wood ls 











The sentinels will suffer ;ou to 
proceed, and the risk of detection will be les- 
sened. Nay, never stop to dispute the point— 
its advantages are unquestionable.” 

Minny would not even trust herself witha 
farewell, befure she obeyed the wishes of her 
lover. A few passing jests were all she had 
to encounter from the sentinels, and Cormac 
had the satisfaction to see her hurry on, un- 
molested, in the direction of the stream 
When he supposed a sufficient time had elapsed 
to enable her to reach the place of rendezvous, 
he threw aside his mantle, and prepared to 
take the sentinels by surprise. The door stood 
open, and he could plainly see the two guards 
pacing to and fre in the moonlight. Pr -ing 


for a moment, he uplifted his clasped hands to 
heaven, and breathed a short and agitated 
prayer, of mingled hope and resignation. Then, 
summoning the resolution which never failed 
him in his need, he darted through the door- 
way, into the open air. 

Astonisiment and perplexity kept the sentt- 
nels motionless for some moments, and Cormac 
had fled a considerable distance, before they 
became sensible of the nature of the occurrence 
which had taken place. Both instantly dis- 
charged their pieces in the direction of the fu- 
gitive, and with loud shouts summoned their 
comrades to assist in the pursuit. ‘The bullets 
tore up the earth on either side of Cormac, 
who could hear, as he hurried on, the execra- 
tions and uproar of the awakened troop, at find- 
ing their arms rendered incapable of service. 
lie dashed onward toward the wood; and had 
the happiness, while the sounds of pursuit yet 
lingered far behind him, to discern the white 
dress of his betrothed fluttering in distinct re- 
liet, against the dark and shadowy foliage of 
the elim wood. Snatching her up in his arms, 
with as little difficulty as a mother feels in 
supporting her infant, he hurried across the 
stream, and was quickly buried in the recesses 
of the wood 

The morning broke before they had reached 
the appointed place of concealment. It was 
one of those ancient receptacles for the noble 
dead, which were hollowed out of the earth in 
various parts of the country, and were frequent- 

used, during the persecutions of foreign in- 
vaders, as places of refuge and concealment 
for the persons and properties of the people. 
When they found themselves safely sheltered 
within the bosom of this close retreat, the cus- 
tomary effect of long restrained anxiety and 
was produced upon the lovers. 
They flung theinselves, with broken exclama- 
tions of delight and affection, into each other's 
irms. and remained for a considerable time in- 
capable of acting or speaking with any degree 
of self-possession. The necessity, however, 
of providing for their safety during the ensuing 
a more distinct percep- 
tion of the difficulties of their situation. and 


suggested expedients for their alleviation or re- 


sudden joy, 


day, recalled them to 


They ventured not beyond the precincts of 
their Druidieal sojourn ontil the approach of 
evening, and even then it was but to look upon 
the sunlight, and hurry back again to their 

rking-place, in greater anxiety than before. 
The English had discovered, and were fast ap- 
proaching the mouth of their retreat 

Cormac, signifying to his bride that she 
should remain silent in the interior of the cave, 
drew his sword and stood near the entrance, 
ust as the light became obscured by the per- 

ns of the party who were about to enter 
They paused for some time on hearing the 
voice of Cormac, who threatened to sacrifice 
the first person that should venture to place 
his foot inside the mouth of the recess. Ina 
few moments after, the devoted pair were per- 
plexed to hear the sound of stones and earth 
thrown together, as if to erect some building 
near the cave. Unable to form any conjecture 
as to the nature and object of this proceeding, 


- 
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they clung together, in silence and increased 
anxiety, awaiting the issue. 

On a sudden, astrong whitish light streamed 
into the cavern, casting the dark and leggthen- 
ed shadows of the party who stood without, in 
sharp distinctness of outline, upon the broken 
rocks on the opposite side 

* Look there, Minny !” exclaimed the youth 
‘itis the moon-rise—and we may shortly look 
for the return of our chief 

“It cannot be, Cormac. The shadows would 
fall, in that case, to the westward, and not to 
the south. It isa more fatal signal, it is the 
death-light of the Rock |" 

Cormac paused for some moments. “ Fatal 
it may be,” he replied,—* but do you observe, 
Minny, that no part of its ghastly lustre has 
fallen upon us? It is shining bright upon our 
enemies. ‘There is a promise in that, if there 
be in reality any supernatural meaning in the 
appearance 

Minny sighed anxiously, while she hung 
upon —but made no answer to this 
cheering suggestion. The party outside con- 
tinued their labour, and in a little the 
light was only discernible, as if penetrating 
through small crevices at the entrance 

‘What can they intend?” said Minny, after 
a pause of some minutes, during which the 


his arm 


time 


maintained profound silence 
she continued, starting 
we are about 
they 


party outside 

All-merciful Heaven 
to her feet in renewed alarm,—* 
to suffer the fate of Desmond's Kernes- 
are going to suffocate us with fire 


A dense volume of smoke, which rolled into 
the cavern through the crevices before men- 
tioned, contirmed thisterrific conjecture. The 

| yarous as it was, had been fre 


pract ce. ali 





quently resort 





{to by the conquering party, in 
the subjugation of the inland districts of the 
island Feeble as he had been rendered by fa- 
lige anxiety, and want of food, Cormac re 
solved to make ad 
horrible 
ed, sword in hand 
But he was met by a mass of heated vapour, 


»sperate effort to esc ape the 
h menaced them, 
, to the mouth of the 


death wu and rush- 


cave 





which de prived lim of the power ot pr eed- 
ing,or even calling aloud to theirdestroyers. He 
tottered back to where he had left his bride, 
and sinking down on the earth beside her, felt 
a horrid sense of despair weigh down his ener- 
gies, like cowardice. Again he arose, and at 


ree his way through the entrance, 
and again he was compelled to relinquish the 

ffort. He cried aloud to thein—oftfered to sur- 
reucer—and entreated that they would at least 
have mercy on his companion. But no answer 
was returned—and the dreadful conclusion re 
mained to be dedaced, that, contented with 
having made the work of death secure, they 
had retired to a distance from the place 

With a sickening heart, eyes swollen and 
painful, and a reeling brain, ¢ ‘ormac once more 
resumed his place by the side of his betrothed 
She had fallen into a kind of deliriuin, and ex- 
tended her arms towards him with an expres- 
sion of suffering, which made his heart ache 
more keenly than his own agonies. 

‘{ want air, Cormac !—oh,- Cormac, my 
love ' take me home with you—take me into 
the green fields—for I am dying here.—Air, 
Cermac! air, for the love of heaven!” 


tempted to fk 
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« My own love, you shall have it—look up, 
and bear a good heart for two minutes, and we 
shall all be happy again 

“This place is horrible—it is like heli! It 
Are we living yet | have been a 
sinner: and yet I hoped, too, Cormac—lI al- 
ways hoped’ — 

* Hlope yet, Minny, and you shall not hope 
in vain—keep your face near the earth, where 
the air is Ha! listen to that. The 
White Knight is returned, and we are safe!’ 

A rolling of musketry succeeded by yells, 
shouts, and cries of triumph and of anguish, 
heard outside the cavern. Cormac and 
his bride stood erect once more ; but poor Min- 
ny’s strength failed her in the effort, and she 
into the arms of her lover. Ina 
few the mouth of the cavern was 
cleared; and a flood of the sweet air 
rushed, like a welcome to life and happiness, 
into the bosoms of the sufferers. Recovering 
new vigour with the draught, Cormac stag- 
gered toward the entrance, and passed out into 
the open air, with his fainting bride on his 
shoulder, and a drawn sword in his right hand 
—presenting to the troop of liberators, who 
were gathered outside, a picture not unlike 
that of Theseus, bearing the beauteous queen of 
Dis from the descent of Avernus His pale 
cheeks looking paler in the moonlight: his 
wild staring eyes, scattered hair, and military 
render the resemblance 


is hell 


treest 


was 


L ‘1 
sank lifeless 
moments 
cool 


attire, contributed to 
still more striking 

The White Knight received him with. open 
arms; but Cormac would hold no more length- 
ened communication, until his bride was re- 
stored to health and consciousness. 

In this no great difficulty was encountered ; 
and tradition says, that the White Knight was 
one of the merriest dancers at the bridal feast, 
which was given at the cottage in a few days 
afier these occurrences j . 

| learned from a person curious in old le- 
an account of the manner in which the 
Candle on the Rock” was exorcised,—for it 
has not been seen now fora long lapse of time. 
About two years after the marriage of Cormac 


and Minny, they were both seated, on a calm 
winter evening, in the room, which had been 
the scene of so much tumult and disaster on 
the occasion above-mentioned. Minny was oc- 


cupied in instructing a little rosy child (whose 
property it was, my fair readers may perhaps 
conjecture.) in the rudiments of locomotion; 
while Cormac—(young husbands will play the 
fool sometimes)—held out his arms to receive 
the daring adventurer, after his hazardeus jour- 
ney of no less than two yards, on foot, across 
the floor. The tyro-pedestrian had executed 
about half his undertaking without meeting 
with any accident worthy of commemoration, 
and le! aunt Norry was bending over him, 
with a sinile and a “ Ma gra lhu!” of overflow- 
ing affection, when an aged man presented 
himself at the open door, and solicited charity 
for the love of Heaven! 

Minny placed a small cake of griddle bread 


)} in the arms of the infant, and bade him take it 


to the stranger. The child tottered across the 
floor with his burden, and deposited it in the 
hat of the poor pilgrim, who laid his withered 
hap? n the glossy ringlets of the little inno- 











Woman and Fame.—Invocation to the Echo o 


cent, and blessed him with much fervency. At 
that moment, the fatal light of the Rock 
streamed through the doorway, and bathed in 


its lustre the persons of the wayfarer and his | 


guileless entertainer. The poor mother shriek- 


ed aloud, and was about to rush towards the | 
' 
child, when the pilgrim assuming, on a sudden, 


a lofty and majestic attitude, bade her remain 
where she stood, and suffer him to protect the 
child 

“IT know,” said he, “ the cause of your fear, 
and [ hope to end it. The evil spirit who pos- 
sesses that fatal signal, is as much under the 
control of the Almighty as the feeblest mortal 
amongst us ; and if there be on earth a being 
who is exempt from the pernicious influence 
which the demon is permitted to exercise, sure- 


ly the fiend may, with the chiefest security, | 


be defied by innocence and charity 


Having thus said, he knelt down, with the | 
child between him and the Rock, and commen- | 


oO 


a Sea Shell. § 


Give me from some kind hand a flower, 
The record of one happy hour! 


Thou hast a voice, whose thrilling tone 
Can bid each life-pulse beat, 

As when a trumpet's note hath blown, 
Calling the brave to meet: 

But mine, let mine—a woman's breast, 

By words of home-born love be bless'd. 


A hollow sound is in thy song, 
A mockery in thine eye, 

To the sick heart that doth but long 
For aid, for sympathy ; 

For kindly looks to cheer it on, 

For tender accents that are gone. 


Fame, Fame! thou canst not be the stay 
Unto the drooping reed, 
The cool fresh fountain, in the day 
Of the soul's feverish need; ‘ 
Where must the lone one turn or flee ?>— 
Not unto thee, ol! not to thee! 


ced a silent prayer, while his clasped hands | 


rested on the head of the infant, his long grey 
hair hung down upon his shoulders, and his 
clear blue eye was fixed steadily upon the fatal 
Candle. As he prayed, the anxious parents 
observed the light grow fainter and fainter, and 
the shadows of the old man and child become 
less and less distinct, until at length the sallow 
hue of the pilgrim’s countenance could scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the bloom that glow- 
ed upon the fresh cheeks of the infant se- 
fore his prayer was ended, the light had disap- 
peared altogether, and the child came running 
into the arms of its enraptured mother. When 
the first burst of joy had been indulged in, she 
looked up to thank the stranger ; but he was 
nowhere to be seen! 

The death-light has never since reappeared 
upon the Rock, although it preserves the narme 
which it received from that phantom. Cormac 


From the Literary Souvenir. 


INVOCATION TO THE ECHO OF A 
SEA-SHELL. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences ; whereby 
To his belief the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with his native sea. 
Werdrwerth. 
i 
Voice of the deep, illimitable sea ! 
Discarded offspring of the wind and wave! 
Who, like a captive struggling to be free, 
Thus ever moan'st in thy mysterious cave,— 
| Art thou a syren, by some sea-god's spell 
Prisoned in this smooth shell ? 


and Minny long continued to exercise the vir- | 


tue of hospitality to which they owed so much | 


and, I am told, that the child 
This, sure- 


in this instance ; 
became a bishop, in course of time 


ly, is good fortune enough to enable one to | 


wind up a long story with credit; and | have 


only to conclude, after aunt Norry’s favourite | 


form, by wishing—1F THEY DIDN'T LIVE HAP- 


PY, THAT YOU AND I MAY. 


From the Amulet. 


WOMAN AND FAME. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Happy—happier far than thou, 
With the laure! on thy brow ; 
She that makes the humblest hearth, 
Lovely but to one on earth, 
Tuov hast a charmed cup, O Fame! 
A draught that mantles high, 
And seems to lift this earthly frame 
Above mortality. 
Away ! to me—a woman—bring 
Sweet waters from affection’s spring. 


Thou hast green laurel-leaves that twine 
Into so proud a wreath; 

For that resplendent gift of thine, 
Heroes have omiled ie death. 


Museum.—Vor. XIV. 


i 


| Or, but a spirit of the “ vasty deep,” 
Called up to earth by some enchanter's 
wand ?— 
Whose was the charm that broke thy long, cold 
sleep, 
And brought thee, mourning, from thy 
parent sand ’ 
How wert thou ushered to the realms of day, 
Syren, or Spirit, say ? 
WI 


Yet more—I would know more! 
pierce 
The hidden secrets of thy ocean home 
Where are the victims of its surges fierce, 
Who dreamt of calms, and wakened ‘mid ite 


I burn to 


foam ;— 
The souls that perished ‘neath the stormy 
wave, 
When none were nigh to save ’ 
Iv. 
Where are the stately ship, and gallant crew, 
Whose hapless fate is sealed to al! beside? 
The warrior bold a fear that never knew, 
The love-linked pair whom death could not 
divide ; 
(For thou hast seen them in their last embrace, 
Calm, sleeping face to face ?) 
No. 79.—H 


ow 


o* 
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Fond hearts and true—the beautiful and 
brave,— 
Childhood's bright hair—the veteran's locks 
of grey 4 
Foeman and friends, sink down to one wide 
grave, 
And none 
lay 
Where are the lost and loved so many seek ? 
Speak, I conjure thee, speak ! 


re spared to tell us where they 


vi 


How dost thou answer ?—With a low, sweet 
dirge 
Sad as the booming of the sullen main,— 
The far-off warnings of the restless surge, 
When storms are growing into strength 
again 
Perchance a requiem for the glorious dead, 
Youth, beauty, valour fled 


vu 
Whate'er thy source and purpose, I rejoice 
To list thy mystic murmurings, soft and 
clear 
To me thou seemest like a still, small voice, 
By conscience whispered in my world-vexed 
ear, 
To lead my soul from grovelling things of 
earth, 
To hopes of loftier birth 


[This little poem was intended by its author 
as an imitation of the manner of Mrs. Hemans. } 


From the Literary Sourenr 
KING PEDRO'’S REVENGE 
DY aALARIC A. WATTS 


Or the various romances of real life with 
which history abounds, there are few of more 
absorbing interest than that of Pedro the First 
of Portugal, and the fair but ill-starred Inez de 
Castro. The following little poem is founded 
on a very striking passage in the life of the 
monarch, which has never, as far as | am 
aware, been touched upon before. A brief re 
capitulation of incidents with which the his 
torical reader must, already, be familiar, is, 
however, in some respects unavoidable 

Donna Inez de Castro was the daughter of a 
Castilian gentleman who had taken refuge at 
the Court of Portugal, in the reign of Alfonso 
IV. Her beanty and accomplishments having 
attracted the notice of Prince Pedro, his son, 
he became so passionately enamoured of her, 
as to desire to make her his wife. Satisfied, 
however, of the impossibility of prevailing upon 
bis father to consent to his union with a wo- 
man so much his inferior in rank, he deter- 
mined to espouse her secretly They were, 
accordingly, married by the Bishop of Guarda, 
in the presence of only a single witness ; and 
from that period lived together in the most pri- 
vate manner, in the palace of Santa Clara at 
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| solved upon putting her to death 


and the performance of her domestic duties, 
her attention was almost exclusively devoted.” 
The fear of provoking the anger of his father, 
with the severity of whose disposition he was 
but too well acquainted, induced Don Pedro to 
allow the King to consider his connexion with 
Donna Inez asa mere affair of gallantry ; and 
it was not until Alfonso had proposed to him a 


marriage with the daughter of the King of 


Castile, that he was induced to acknowledge 
the real truth. The old king, who was a man 
of a weak mind, but stern passions, was so ex- 
asperated by his disobedience, that, at the in- 
stigation of several of his nobles, who were 
jealous of the ascendancy which had been ac- 
quired by Inez over the young prince, he re- 
With this 


| intent, he set out for Coimbra, accompanied 


| 


Coimbra; where Donna Inez bore her royal 


consort several children, to whose education, | 


by three of his ministers and an armed escort. 
He arrived at his son's palace during the 
Prince's absence on a hunting party ; but was 
so moved by the supplications of Donna Inez, 
who, with her children, threw herself at his 
feet and entreated of him mercy and forgive- 
ness, that he would, in all probability, have 
spared her life, had it not been for the interpo- 
sition of his counsellors. Not content with urg- 
ing, strongly, the necessity of her death, they 
reproached him in bitter terms for his disregard 
of the welfare of his kingdom. Thus instiga- 
ted, he relapsed into his former resolution, and 
commanded them to despatch her. But little 
time was allowed him to reflect upon his cruel 
mandate ; for, dragging her immediately from 
his presence, they murdered her with their own 
hands, and then returned to the king, with 
their daggers reeking with her blood! No 
sooner was the prince informed of the assassi- 
nation of his beloved Inez, than he was trans- 
ported alternately with the most violent grief 
and rage. Fora long time he appeared per- 
fectly inconsolable ; but his melancholy yield 

ed at length to a deep and rooted passion for 
revenge. Immediately after her interment, 
he took up arms against his father; and hav- 
ing placed himself at the head of a powerful 
army, Whose leaders sympathized with him 
strongly in his indignation, he carried fire and 
sword through the adjacent provinces. It 
was not until he had ravaged the whole coun- 
try between the rivers Minho and Doura, and 
laid waste the property of the murderers, that 
he was in some degree appeased by the inter- 
position of the Bishop of Guarda; who, much 
as he loved the prince, and commiserated the 
fate of Inez, was anxious to avert. if possible, 
the horrors of a civil war. The King did not 
long survive his barbarous murder of his daugh- 
ter-in-law ; but expired full of contrition for 
his accumulated crimes. One of the first acts 
of Don Pedro, on his accession to the crown of 


* La Neufville, Le Clede and other historians, 
confirm the fact, that Inez was privately mar- 
ried to the prince; and add, that his conjugal 
fidelity was no less remarkable than the ardour 
of his passion. One of their favourite places 
of residence was an old castle on the banks of 
the Mondego, through the grounds of which 
streamed the little rivulet known by the name 
of the Fountain of Amours, and alluded to by 
Camoens, in the third Book of tne Lusiad 
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Portugal, was to compel the king of Castile to 
deliver over to his vengeance the murderers of 
his wite,* who, on the death of Alfonso, had 
fled to that monarch for protection. The 
one undying hope which had been his solace 
for ten weary and miserable years, was now 
approaching its consummation. On the day 
preceding that on which the prisoners, with 
their escort, were expected at Santarem, the 
king commanded a stupendous funeral pile to 
be erected upon the plain without the city,and a 
splendid banquet to be spread by its side. On 
the arrival of the cavalcade from Castile, the 
pyre was kindled; and after addressing to the 
taurderers a few words of eloquent invective, 
in reply to their earnest supplications for mer- 
cy, he directed them to be cast into the flames ; 
whilst le end his assembled nobles sat down to 
the magnificent banquet which had been pre 
pared tor them, wholly regardless of the des- 
pairing shrieks of the wretched victims who 
were consuming by their side 
After thus satiating his revenge, Don Pedro 
suinmoued an assembly of the States at Canta- 
nedes: and there, in the presence of the Pope's 
nuncio, solemuly swore on the holy gospels, 
that having obtained a dispensation from Rome, 
he had secretly at Braganza espoused the Lady 
Inez de Castro in the presence of the Bishop 
of Guarda and of his master of the wardrobe ; 
both of whom confirmed the trath of his decla- 
ration. Having caused the Pope's bull con- 
taining the dispensation to be proclaimed 
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seated between our Saviour and the Virgin. On 
one hand is St. Michael with the scales; and 
on the other St. Peter with the keys. Below 
them are two groups of figures ; the happy as- 
cending into paradise, and the doomed sinking 
down to torment. The recumbent effigy of 
the queen, arrayed in regal robes, like that of 
Don Pedro, is also surrounded by angels ; and 
her crowned head reclines under a gorgeously- 
sculptured canopy. An air of ineffable sweet- 
ness and repose is shed over licr features, which 
contrasts powertully with the vindictive fierce- 
ness of those of her consort. Her hands clasp 
a rosary to her bosom, and her fect are guarded 
by a lion's whe!p. Of the six sphinxes by which 
her tomb is supported, one has a young one be- 
Indeed, a large portion of the 
sculptures upon these splendid monuments 
have a direct reference to the tragieal history 
of the unfortunate Inez. But these interesting 
records have not escaped the ravages of war 

The tombs of Pedre and Inez were most wan- 
tonly defaced by the French soldiery during 
the campaign of the Peninsula ; and, not satis- 
fied with disfiguring the ornaments by which 
they are surrounded, these sacrilegious Vandals 
tore open even the tombs themselves, in the 
mercenary hope of discovering hidden treasure. 
The monks of the monastery of Alcobaga as- 
sured a correspondent to whom I stand indebt- 
ed for some of the above details, that the body 


neath its paw 


| of Donna Inez had been so skilfully embalmed 


throughout the kingdom, he ordered the re- | 


inains of his lamented consort to be taken from 
the grave, invested with all the insignia of roy- 
alty and publicly crowned at Coimbra ;—where 
he compelled the nobles of his court to do ho- 


mage to her breathless corse,and acknowledge | 
| veral tresses from the head, and sent them as 


her as their lawful queen. After the perform- 
ance of this ceremony, the body of Inez was 
transported from Coimbra to Alcobaga, with a 
pomp hitherto unknown in Portugal; and 
there interred with all the honours due to the 
consort of a king 


In the royal mausoleum of the splendid mo- | 


nastery of Alcobaca, repose the remains of this 
illustrious pair. On the right of the entrance, 


supported by six lions, and ornamented by a va- | 


riety of bas-reliefs, illustrative of passages from 
the Sacred Writings, stands the sarcophagus of 
Don Pedro. The lid is surmounted by a re- 
cumbent effigy of the monarch, with his head 
resting upon two tasselled cushions. He is re- 
presented with a severe countenance, and in 
the act of drawing his sword. [lis crown and 
sceptre are by his side, and a couchant mas- 
tiff at his feet 


The monument of the qreen is embellished | 


by a bas-relief of the Day of Judgment. The 
supreme Judge, surrounded by his angels, is 








* Long before Don Pedro obtained possession 
of the persons of the murderers, he had ordered 
thein to be tried on a charge of high treason. 
They were found guilty, their estates confisea- 
ted, and sentence of death promulgated against 
them. Only two of the party, however, fell 
into his hands; namely, Pedro Coello and Al- 
varo Gonsalez. The third, Diego Pacheco, 


made his escape into France, and was never af- 
terwards heard of. 





that, on its disinterment, the face was found to 
be perfect, and bore traces of extraordinary 
beauty. ‘They added, that her bair had grown 
remarkably ; and that after the hurried depar- 
ture of the French, when the alarm was given 
that the British army was rapidly approaching 
Alcobaca, the Juiz de Tora of Alcobaca cut se- 


relics to Lisbon. This anecdote must be con- 
sidered as somewhat apocryphal ; since it has 
been affirmed by more than one credible histo- 
rian, that when Donna Inez was disinterred 
ten years after her death, by her disconsolate 
husband, for the purpose of being crowned at 
Coimbra, the nobility “did homage to her 
skeleton, and kissed the bones of her hands.” 
However, the story is, after all, sufficiently au- 
thentic for poetry; in which even Aristotle 
himself allows of at least three removes from 
trath! The monastery of Aleobaca was found- 
ed in the year 1170, by Alfonso I., in comme- 
moration of his having taken the fortress of 
Santarem fromthe Moors. A Portuguese wri- 
ter, speaking of this magnificent structure, 
says, “its cloisters are cities, its sacristy a 
church, and its church a basilick.” 

It only remains to be added, that the scene 
selected for illustration in the subjoined poem, 
is the arrival of the murderers from Castile, in 
the custody of the armed escort, sent by the 
king to conduct them to Santarem. 
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B. 
Os Santarem's broad sunny plain, 
There's a rush of helm and spear, 
And the sudden burst of a warlike strain 
Comes dancing on the ear ;— 


A 
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And the silver cymbals clash ; 
And sounds are on the fitful gale, 
Like a stormy ocean's dash 


I] 
There’s a murmur rising from the crowd 
That girds King Pedro's throne, 


Like the thunder-peal, that from cloud to cloud 


’ 

In its gathering « 
And the shout that « 
T lle , + ‘ 
lo a wilder shout gives birth 


hit rolls on 





Which swells, like an army's battle ery 
Till it shakes the solid earth 


lll 
Tis the fierce, triumplant voice of hat 
Of blood the eager call; 
‘Tis the tiger's yell tor his murdered mate, 


Ere he springs to ‘avenge her fall 
And ten thousand hearts exult 
When that welcome band draws near 


as one 


} 
; 


And their shout, like the knell of merey tlown 


Still rings on the doomed ear 


Iv 
What precious off rings do they bring, 
To teed a monarch’s pride 
A eift more grateful to their king 


Than aught in the world beside ! 


besidc 

Nor gems—nor gold—rit h stores of art 
Nor barbarous spoils of war, 

But a treasure to his panting heart 
More prized—more precious far! 

Vv 

The murderers of the martyred bride 
Who should have shared his crown, 

The felon slaves that had defied 
So long his iron frown,— 

Are given to his red hand at last,— 
Stand fettered in his sight ; 

And his kindling glance is on them cast 
With a fierce and grim delight ' 


Vi. 
* Demons—nay, bend no fawning knee! 
Your doom is fixed, your sentence said ; 
And such mercy shall ye gain from me 
As ye vouchsafed the sinless dead ;— 
The sainted dead—and but for you, 
The partner of my kingly state ; 
The glorious dead—ye foully slew, 
To glut a savage dotard’s hate. 
Vil 
“ There's blood upon your dastard brands 


That blood can only clear again ; 
There's guilt on those remorseless hands, 


And fire, perchance, may cleanse the stain! 


The tortures ye have wrought for me, 
With keenest tortures I'll repay ; 
And your dying groans shall the music be, 
Io grace my festal board to day 
Vill 
‘¢ Call me not cruel :—ye who turned 
Your swords against a woman's breast 
Her pleading tears and beauty spurned, 
And made her dying pangs your jest! 
Call me not harsh, that thus I wreak 
Late vengeance on your craven clay 
Help from a loftier monarch seek ;— 
For mercy here ‘twere vain to pray ' 


And the banners wave, and the trumpets wail, 


eaves the noontide sky 










r 


“ Sweet Inez! by thy guiltless blood, 
Unheeded wail, and fruitless tears; 

By the love, even death hath not subdued ; 
By the calm delights of our early years ; 
By my widowed couch and withered heart ; 
By my broken hopes and burning brain 


By the feeling, now of my life a part ; 


By the vow, I never breathed in vain ;— 


xX 
‘ My vengeance shall not sleep '!—and they 
Who deem thy earthly reign is o'er, 
Shall yet to thee their homage pay, 
With awe they never felt before ;— 
Shall see thee sitting by my side, 
Uprisen from thy silent rest ; 





The sharer of my ‘place of pride,’— 
\ queen—a saint by all confessed! 
XI 
‘ Bot hark ! the signal trumpet’s peal ; 


> 

3 

The pile is laiid—the banquet spread 

Why gleams so many a shining steel 
Above each recreant traitor’s head ” 

Put up your thirsting swords ; ‘twere vain 
To give yon pyre a lifeless prey ;— 

I will not ‘bate a single pain 

To guilt like theirs,—away! away 


XII 
King Pedro sits at his festal board, 
By his nobles compassed round ; 


And the sparkling wine is like water poured 


As each golden cup is crowned 





The shrieks that late their mockeries stirred, 


At length resound no more ; 
And the thirst of vengeance, long deferred, 
Is sated now and o'er! 


XII 
Mid Aleobaca’s storied wl om, 
Two sculptured etligies recline ; 

A woman's one, in youth's first bloom ; 
A queen—a saint by many a sign! 
There's a crown upon her placid brow, 

And a regal robe around her thrown ; 
And charms that bid the gazer bow, 
Are breathing from that simple stone 


XIV 

And a warrior king is sleeping near, 
With his crown and sceptre by his side 

With a knitted brow and a look severe, 
And a lip of crue] seorn and pride ! 

His hand hath half unsheathed his sword, 
As if some mortal foe defied ; 

He breathes some wild, revengefal word ;— 
Twas thus King Pedro died! 


From the lmulet 
THE CALDRON LINN 
An Anecdote 


BY R. K. DOUGLAS 


Amone the objects of curiosity to which the 
attention of the traveller, through the west 
part of Perthshire, is directed, are a fall, or 
rather series of falls, formed by the little river 
Devon—* the clear-winding Devon” of Burns 























—the loftiest of which is termed the “ Cal- 
dron Linn;” and a bridge, that stretches its 
“wearisome, but needful length” over the same 
stream, and which, from the noise and turmoil 
of the waters, that tear and bellow like a chafed 
lion some forty feet below it, is called the 
“Rumbling Bridge.” The Rumbling Bridge 
no longer exists, or rather, I should say, it is 
no longer accessible ; and the manner in which 
this has been brought about is not a little in- 
dicative of the caleulating genius of the peo- 
ple of the “north countrie.” Some fitteen or 
sixteen years ago, the road—a wild and rug- 
ged and neglected mountain path—after toil- 
ing up the precipitous bank, dived down again 
almost perpendicularly, until it reached the 
bridge; and, that once passed, a similar ascent 
and descent awaited the traveller betore he 
could reach what was, comparatively speaking, 
level ground. The bridge itself was, or is—I 
shall explain this ambiguity by and by—one 


«“ Where two wheelbarrows tremble when they 
meet.” 

The height of the time-worn and tottering pa- 

rapet had never exceeded eighteen inches; and 

when a way-farer, whether on horseback or in 

a carriage, halted on the crown of the sharply- 
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revels around the falls and in the “wiels” of 
the Devon, | shall not take upon me to decide. 


—Toreturn tothe Caldron Linn. Down these 
falls a stray cow or sheep is now and then ac- 


| cidentally hurried; and in no case has it hap- 


pened that the animal has not been found, at 


| the foot of the hill, broken, and bleeding, and 


lifelesss, from dashing against the sides of the 
fearful rift, in its descent. Human beings have 
also stumbled into the stream, and, with one 
very singular and providential exception, their 
fate has been similar. 

One fine summer day, Mr. H. (the person of 
whom I speak is, I believe, still alive) was 
wandering down the rugged banks below the 
“ Rumbling Bridge,” along with an older and 
more staid companion Mr. H. was then a 
very young man, full of the vigour, activity, 
and joyousness of his years, and possessing all 
the fearlessness and dexterity of a mountain- 
eer; in person somewhat about the middle 
size, and slightly but compactly formed. The 


| stream had been swollen by a recent “ spate,” 
| and the roaring of the cataract was like a con- 


turned arch, and beheld, within a foot on each | 
side, the fence that mocked his fears with the |! 


semblance of protection. and looked to the wild 
and tangled 
of rock beetling over, and almost shutting out 
the light, and listened to the stream that roared 
beneath him in darkness all but utter, and this 
apparatus of terror accompanied as it at all 
times was, by a strong blast of wind sweeping 
down the narrow and tortuous funnel through 
which the waters poured—he must have pos 
sessed an imagination of the dullest, and a head 
of the hardest materials, if he did not feel the 
grandeur and giddiness of the scene 

When the present secure and convenient 


fabric, which joins the highway from Crieff to | 


Stirling with the hill-road to Cleish and Dun- | 


termline, was erected, the thrifty engineer, in- 
stead of hunting about for a more suitable point 
ot projection, wisely considered that it would 
eave expe to build the new bridge above 
the old. The abutments of the latter served 
as a foundation for those of the former, and the 
old arch was used as a point d'appui for the 
frame-work of its successor. The new bridge, 
in consequence, struts, in all the pride of up- 
start greatness, above the humble and hidden 
friend to whom it owes its support; and it is 
only by clambering down the bank for a consi- 
derable way, that a glimpse can be caught of 
the real Rumbling Bridge hanging in unap- 
proached obscurity some twenty feet below the 
structure that now usurps its name. When 
the long and dreary nights of winter begin to 
settle down upon the Ochils. the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring hamlets have, it is said, not 
unfrequently seen strange forms flitting about 
the untrodden road-way, and perching on 
the crumbling parapets; and unearthly voices 
have been heard passing down the stream, by 
more than one belated shepherd; but whether 
these are illusions of the fancy merely, or 
whether they are the real pranks of the water 
helpies thot, time immemorial, have held their 


nse 





banks and dark dripping masses | 





tinuous peal of thunder. Both parties were 
anxious to obtain a full view of the fall, but the 
nature of the ground rendered it a matter of 
considerable difficulty. They were creeping 
cautiously along the giddy and over-hanging 
bank, when Mr. H. perceived, at some distance 
below the spot where he hung half suspended 
by the roots and branches of the brushwood, a 
flat projecting piece of rock, within a few yards 
of the of the Linn; and pointing it out 
to his companion, and beckoning him to follow, 
he began to move downward in that direction 

His more considerate friend endeavoured, by 
to make him desist,—to commu- 
nicate by any other means was impossible,— 
rather from a general apprehension of danger, 
than from any anticipation of what was to fol- 
low. The admonition, however, as admoni- 
tions addressed to youth usually are, was re- 
ceived with a laugh of ridicule at the timidity 
in which it was supposed to originate, and only 
served to confirm the climber’s purpose. Ina 
few seconds he reached a spot immediately 
above the point that he aimed at, and dropped 
lightly down; but no sooner had his foot press 

ed *, than to the unspeakable horror 
of his companion, whose eye followed bis pro- 
gress with mingled terror and admiration, it 
trembled, loosened, and fell from beneath him! 
The unhappy young man grasped convulsively 

at the root of a bush immediately over his 
head, and had it been sufficiently strong, he 
would still have escaped; but root, and bush, 
and turf, gave way together under his weight, 
and he fel] into the water a very few fect above 
the fall. Once, and once only, his eye met 
that of his friend as he rose above the surface; 
the next instant he sped over the cataract, like 
an arrow shot by a vigorous arm, and disap- 
peared amid the clouds of spray, and the roar- 
ing billows of the pool below. The compa- 
the unfortunate young gentleman, al- 
thongh convinced, as he afterwards declared, 
that he should never again behold him alive, 
did not fora moment delay to embrace what 
he conceived to be the only chance of saving 
him. He climbed, or rather ran, directly up 


verge 


his gestures, 


the ston 


nien of 


the bank, a feat which nothing but the excita- 
fo) 


~ 


HI 
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tion of the moment would have emboldened 
him to attempt—indced he never was ab r 
clearly to state how he accomplished it—and 


the tarm-house close by 


and 


shouted an alarm to 
The ery was heard 
join vd 


seeing him alone, ¢ 


he was tmmediately 
of the 
y guessed what had hap 


by three or four inmates, wh 


pened; and the wh , Without question aske 
pwn the steep road that 
the Devon enters the 


Here, ina little bending, scooped out 


answered, rushed « 





led to the point whe 


by the eddy of the stream, was usually landed 
whatever floating body happened from acciden 
to pass over the talls. As they approaclied the 
cove, the first of the party, a strong and active 
shepherd, perceived a hat floating on the sur- 





face, and plunged into the water, from an idea 
that it was the b dy of the drowned youth 
He was soon undeceived; and wading out with 
the hat in his hand, in a suppressed tone of 
voice, said to the rest who were now at his 
side, “ He is in some of the Linn-pot we 
aust seek up the water.’—“}le had fallen 
with the bit whin in his hand, it is like,” said 
another, pointing to the furze, which, with 


the sod still in part attached to it, had slowly 
elrcled round until it was 
ter-worn pebbles that strewed the bottom 
the shallow pool 
} must now return to young Mr. Il 
he recovered his recollection, after the 
into the water, he was hur: 
over the fall, and found himself, 
sinking in what s 
whirling round with fearful and dizzy rapidity 
and froin 
nstinctive desire to prolong life, he strue 


arrested by 


oi 


Before 
} 

plunge 
ed, as | have de- 
scribed, itler 


emed a bottomless abyss, 


Luckily he could swim a little; an 


out 








with his hands and feet, and endeavoured to 
cain the edge of the whirlpool. To his ast 

nishment, when his breath, and st eth, and 
ope, were just departing, he found he had 
succeeded in reaching a spot where the wa 


ters were compar atively still, and where the 


depth was not above a few fret he botto 
on which he had found a resting-place, was 
pwever, of the loosest and most yielding na 
ture. It was, indeed, a mere ridge of sand and 
pebbles, that had come down the fall, and 
which in that spot, and in it alone, the dim: 
nished agitation of the water had allowed to 


subside. On the crown of the ridge, Mr. H 
had by accident 
feeling of joyful surprise was fo!'owed by the 
bitternesa of avony, after re- 
maining for a second, the mound on which he 
stood gradually slipping away from beneath 
him. He looked upward, as the blast swept 
aside the dense cloud of spray, and saw afar 
off the line of the clear blue sky, with the light 
fleecy clouds swiftly sweeping over it, and 


momentary 


topped; and his 





when he found 











caught a ghinpse of the edge of the bank, 
with the trees and bushes bending in the breeze, 
and the birds flitting across the chasm, whose 


lippery sides rose toa 


black and frowning and s 
height that rable. Behind, and 
touching him, was the whirlpool, from which 
he had with so much difficulty escaped ; and 
beyond it rushed down, like a solid wall, the 
waters of the Linn, over which he had been 
tumbled; while in front roared other falls, 
whose height he knew not, and which nothing 
but a miracle could enable him to pass, and 


see:ned interm 


the wa 


} 


| 








The Caldron Linn. 


live. He saw all this; and he felt, at the same 
moment, that but a few minutes could elapse 
ere he must see them no more; yet he deter- 
mined to struggle with his fate to the last. At 
first he endeavoured, by altering his position, 





to stay his feet from slipping; but a very few 
ti nvineed him, that to shift at all only 
a ited his sinking, and that his best chance 
lay in remaining as stationary as possible 
Still, however, he sank to the breast—the 
shoniders—the neck. A thought now seized 


him, that seemed even more bitter than the 
leath that was trembling over him. Had he 


ved over the falls his body would at least have 


been recovered by his friends—it would have 
been composed by kindly hands—ptous tears 
wou!d have been dropped over it—a mother's 
ips would have pressed his c¢ ld cheek—troops 
t ind: hbours would have accom- 
panied him to his last dwelling-place—the 
blessed sun would have looked down upon his 
grave the wind of his native hills would 
have swept er it: but now, the bottom of the 


ve his burial-place, and his 
ich for ever in the torrent of 
Caldron Linn! His mind began to 
‘ 


bones were to b 
the give 
way under these d ‘ Amidst the 
roaring of the waters, he heard shrill and un- 

The superstitions of his 
ross n; and he thought, 
terrible voices, that 
the stream rejoicing 
and in the fan- 
rock as the 


KS, 


sinal fancies 


natural howlings 
childhood came a 
while he listened tot 
he heard tl ions of 
pated victim; 


fr 


over their anti 
tastic fi 


rms of th wning 





wreaths of spray passed over thei, his imagi- 
nation pictured the lurid aspect and goggling 
eves ofthe water e glaring upon him, and 
its r jaws open to devour hin. His soul 
vas wound up to agony beyond endurance 
He struggled to ft iunself from the gravel 
in which he h sunk his struggles only 
sank him deeper; the water rose to his lips,— 
he gasped for atr and it came not;—another 
second, and his sufferings would have ceased 
for ever But t F power which had 
ruided him over the f ind snatched him 


from the whi: still watching over 


him 

As the party that were searching, not for 
their companion, but for his body (for not one 
of them supposed it possible that he should 
ever be seen alive again), the same young 


into the stream, as he 
dizzy brink 


man who had plunged 
sprung from rock to rock, al 
of the chasm, with the sh *d eye which a 
shepherd's li ver fi to bestow, his vision 
rendered doubly acute by the excited state of 





. ’ 
en Abi 


his feelings, perceived a dark stationary speck 
in the water, which a moment's inspection 


convinced him to be the head and shoulders of 
a human being [ ropes!” he shouted 
to his companions; “he is alive; I see him 
standing at the foot of the Linn.” ‘The bind 

ing-ropes from a ec 


knotted 


> ' 
Lopes 


uple 


f hay-wagons were 


and the upper ex- 


and handed to him, 


tremity being firmly secured to the trunk of 
one of the t irches, at the top of the 
bank, the adventurous shepherd slid down with 
the other in his hand, until the overhanging 
rock forbade farther descent; those at the top 
hollowing, in the mean time, to attract the at- 
tention of their balf drowned friend, with what 


























The Last Letier.—The Themes of Song. 91 
effect | have already stated. No noise,indeed,| 1 do not—do I love reproach? 
that they could make, would have been suffi- | O! if—forgive—forgive; 
cient; but, luckily, the wet and dripping hat,| "Tis wo to think of thee—and die 
which the shepherd had fished up from the | ‘Tis worse than wo—to live '!— 
cove, was still grasped in his hand; he drop- | 
ped it into the water, and the wind at that mo- My sleep is wild and dark to me, 
rnent lulling, and the spray clearing away, it My dreams are of the dead ; 
tell immediately before the object whose atten- | I wake—and bless the light of day, 
tion it was designed to attract. Roused by the | Though day brings its own dread 
sudden splash, he turned his despairing eyes | The visions and the tongues of home, 
upwards, and beholding the rope his friend was ; ‘Haunt all my steps with pain; 
endeavouring to steady, he raised his arms, ‘Till fire is in my aching sight!— 
and by a vigorous spring, contrived to catch | And madness in my brain! — 
hold of it. There was still, however, much be- | This may not—will not—long endure; 
tween him and safety. From the surface of | > i : = 
the water to where the shepherd had propped | ~~ Soekh'n Hane aaa 
himself was fully twenty feet; the rock jutted A = oh! ‘tis all on earth f aa, 
deen _ fee eres — l'o see thee—ere I die!— 
over the streain, so that while drawn up, young Se it too mash far olf mr beans. 
H. had to hang suspended by his hands, the | F t. 
ower of which was nearly lost, from the time |p. am any engeren pas 
t ; ; Po grant me this—my parting prayer— 
he had been immersed in the river. He was My 1 urns Me, “lle 
Sie ats . ait x aii | My last—my very last 
swung backwards and forwards at a fearful rate | 
by the wind, and not unfrequently struck with omeenee 
violence against the points of the rock. The ae gee ee a 5 amumiemei 
rope also rubbed against the sharp edge of the THE THEMES OF SONG. 
So ee and ran a momentary risk of being BY MRS. HEMANS 
“ut through. By great care, and greater good Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love, and hope, 
yao he at length approac hed the top of the And melancholy fear subdued by faith. 
rock ; and his humble friend, whose encourag- Wordsworth 
ing voice had nerved him in his dangerous as- | Wuere shall the minstrel find a theme? 
cent, stooping down, caught the wrist of the | Where’er, for freedom shed, 
exhauste d youth firmly in bis grasp, and placed | Brave blood hath dyed some ancient stream 
him at his tide In another instant they were | Amidst the mountains, red. 
both in the midst of the group at the top | Wihensee a cock. a Gel o grove, 
Young H. sickened and fainted as soon as he Bears record to the faith 
was placed once more on the grassy bank He | ofiove. deep, holy, fervent love, 
was conveyed to the farm-house, where he was Victor of fear and death 


whence he arose, after a few hours 
without any other sy minpte ms otf 
from which 


put to bed, 
of heavy sle 


suflering than extreme weakness, 


aa) 
ep, 


youth, and a healthful constitution, in the 
course of a few d iys, completely relieved him 
kor many years after, however, his sleep was 
occas lly disturbed with dreams of rocks 





and rushing waters; and even in his waking 
mowents, a convulsive shudder wou!d not un- 
eat? pass over him, when he thought of 
the Caldron Linn 
THE LAST LETTER 
BY CHARLES SWAIN 
They tell me, | am greatly changed, 
From that which | have been; 
So changed, it would have passed belief, 
Had they not known—not seen 
They tell me my once graceful form, 
Is waning—pale and thin— 
Alas! these blighted looks scarce speak, 
The deeper blight within !— 
They tell me in one little month, 
I seein to have lived years ; 
My ringlets have the shade of age, 
My eyes are worn with tears 
They say the beauteous cheek you praised, 
Now wears a deathly hue: 
And, I fee! within my breast, 
My heart is dying too'— 


oh! 


I do not wish to send one pang 

Of sadness to thy soul; 
But there are feelings—deep and strong— 
We may not quite control; 





Where’er a spire points up to Heaven, 
Through storm and summer air, 
Telling that all around have striven, 


Man's heart, and hope, and prayer. 
Where'er a chieftian’s crested brow 

In its pride hath been struck down, 
Or a bright-haired virgin head laid low, 

Wearing its youth's first crown. 
Where'er a home and hearth have been. 

That now are man’s no more; 
A place of ivy, freshly green, 

Where laughter’s light is o'er 


Where'er by some forsaken grave, 
Some nameless greensward heap, 

A bird inay sing, a violet wave, 
A star its vigil keep 4 

Or where a yearning heart of old, 
Ora dream of shepherd men, 

With forms of more than earthly mould, 
Hath peopled grot or glen 

There am the bard's high themes be found— 
We die, > pass away, 

But faith, love, pity—these are bound 
To earth without decay. 


The heart that burns, the cheek that glows, 
ee e tear from hid den springs, 

The rn, and glory of the rose— 
These are undying things. 

Wave after wave of mighty stream, 
To the deep sea hath gone ; 

Yet not the less, like youth's bright dream, 
Th’ exhaustless flood rolls on. 
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INFLEXIBILITY 
1 Dramatic Sketch 


SCENE 


Berkeley Square. Lad) Mary Leslie's Boudoir. 


Persons—LavyY MARY rik HONOURABLE MKs 


LESLI} 


MES. LESLIE 
Int not go; that’s positive—sure, Lady 
Mary, you won't let Mr. Leslie drag you down 
to that horrible old place ; just to humour th: 
unreasonable whims of our honoured papa and 
matma-in-law, by keeping Christmas with them 
and the bats and owls, and old tamily portraits 
(monsters! how I hate the sight of them in 
stead of joming the select of Beau-Vail 
where you know we have half engaged ou: 
selves to take part in the private 
and half promised for our spost 


theatricais, 


LADY MARY 


Yes; without their knowing any thing of the 
matter, poor dear souls! 
MRS. LESLIE 
That does not signify I've told Colonel 
Leslie, he must put off the old people; and he 
must go with me to Beau-Vallon so that 


point settled y 
mined with his bro 
them down, they can't 
racters cast lor them 


u have only to be as deter- 
r, and when we once get 





retuse to take the cha 
, 

Vir. Leslie will make a 
‘7 st man he a 


ind « lord G.) will do well 


my home 


eapital Jather, and 


ways pu me in in 


enough for one of the Senators 


LADY MARY 
Upon my word, you ve arranged it all adm 
rably, ma petite s@ur But has Colone! Leslie 


iven up the point, of 


] going down to 


actually 
Hendon Castle 
MES. LESLIE 
Oh, as good as given it up! though not with 
out some prosing, about duty and atiection, and 
Lord and Lady Hendon's disappointment and 
old family customs,a But he knows 
it’s « no use to persevere I'm deter- 


I wish you had half my spirit 


d all that 
when 
mined - 

LADY MARY 


Perhaps it would not succeed quite so well 





with my “ Giove Omnipotente,”’ asa certain de 
gree of delicate man igement, which stands 
me in good ste: d, par fois. A besieged for 


tress is not always taken by storm, you know 
There are such ways and means, as sapping 
and mining 
MRS. LESLIE 
Why, you've been studying Vauban! But 
just as you please ; manage it your own way ; 
only—manage it 
LADY MARY 
C'est-ce-que ju pretends bien, a Diewne plaise ; 
and, to tell you the truth (@ Uoredle), my the- 
atrical wardrobe is already packed up 
MRS. LESLIE 
Well done, conjuga! submission! 


Mine is 


not yet ordered; but I'll lose not a minute 
and | shall take down a senator's dress for Co- 
tonel Leslie; you'd better settle about Jaffier's 
fu revoir. 


[Ez 
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LADY MARY. 
| lu réroir,ma petite seur! Chacun fait a sa 
maniere 

| . _ . . 

| Enter, The Honourable Mr. Lesuie, in great 
| indignation 
' 
! 


| MR. LESLIE 


Upon my soul, it's too bad! My brother's a 
tool '—an absolute fool By heaven! if | had 
such a wite Lady Mary! of course, your 
arrangements are all made for Sunday. | 
won t start a minute later than ten o'clock, re- 
member—you know we must be at Hendon by 
half-past five the next day.—for I make it a 
point never to infringe on any of Lord Hendon’s 
good, old-fashioned rules and customs, and he 


keeps to his six o'clock dinner hour 





LADY MARY 
Rather horrid, to be sure; but you know I 
have no will but your's, I suppose, Co- 


lonel and Mrs. Leslie will be equally punctual “4 


love! 


| MR. LESLII 
Colonel Leslie's a fool, and his wife—— My 
brother really makes himself too contemptible 
| That virago of a woman leads him like a pup- 
py-dog in a string. Would you believe it? 
they are actually sending down excuses to Lord 
ind Lady Hendon, and are going to Beau- 
Vallon' 
LADY MARY 
Est il poss What can have induced 
them to change their pians so suddenly ? 
MR. LESLIE 
Devil take me, if I believe Mrs. Leslie ever 
intended to go to Hendon: and, as for my 
his weakness is inconceivable !—piti- 
ibsolutely pitiable A woman's cat’s- 
paw! nothing better, upen my soul! Really, 
Lady Mary, it would be but charitable in you, 
to give that confounded wife of his a few hints 
you set her a 


brother 


able 


on conjucal duty | 
very different example 


must say, 


LADY MARY 


Poor thing'!—-one must make allowance 
Perhaps, if Colonel Leslie was more like you, 
love'—But Mr. Leslie and I have drawn very 
different lots 

Mr LPSstLit 
My dear Lady Mary, | knew you would feel 
the impropriety h conduct, exactly as I 
feel it. So very improper—so inconsistent— 
so trifling—so ill-bred—so disrespectful to Lord 
and Lady Hendon, and their party! And there 

} were particular reasons, very important rea- 

| sons, for Lord Hendon’s wishing us to be all 

} down there this Christmas—lI would not absent 

| nyself for the universe. It’s not a Christ- 
mas party Some of the most leading men of 
the kingdom will be ther and private ar- 

| rangements, involving the most important re- 
sults, may be entered into. ‘That is, we may 


form—you understand me. 
| 
| 


of suc 






LADY MARY 

Indeed !-—but you know, my dear Mr. Leslie, 

| Imake it a rule never to pry into state secrets ; 
who shall we meet, though? 
MR. LESLIE 

| The Duke of Dunder, Lord Wigblock, Sir 

Archibald M‘Wigeon, and Lord Paul Pop (the 

Duchess, and Lady Wigblock, of course); and 


























i ae 








then—you'd never guess—you'll be astonish- 
ed !—we re to be joined by—(the thing's a pro- 
found secret, remember)-—by—-(quite unex- 
pectedly you understand)—by—who do you 
think ? 
LADY MARY. 
O, I am such a simpleton at guessing politi- 
eal riddles. By—by— 
MR. LESLIE 
Let me whisper it in your ear—by Mr. Secre- 
tary Humbug!!! 
LADY MARY 
‘Est il possible ? 
ME. LESLIE 
All an arranged thing! Understood on both 
sides; though till the meeting has actually 
taken place, we observe found se- 
crecy. Such measures in agitation—such a 
coalition'—and my brother to 
at so momentous a crisis! A man must have 


the most pre 


absent 


very little patriotic feeling ; very little sense of 


his duty as an Englishman, and his dignity as 
a man, to suffer himself to be so wound about 
a woman's finger. And I more than half sus- 
pect, Mrs. Leslie will drag hin down to Beau- 
Vallon, where they say the Carberrys are get- 
ting up private theatricals, or sume such non- 
sense 
LADY MARY 

Ah! that reminds me, by the by—I d forgot- 
ten to tell you—we've had an invitation, too; 
and to take part in the theatricals; and they 
wanted you to accept—How lucky you men- 
tioned it—I must ‘vrite our excuses directly 


MR. LESLIE 
Me !—I accept !—what did you say ?—I take 
part in their confounded mummery! By hea- 


himself 


| 
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LADY MARY 

Shall you bring in the Cackletown Inclosure 
Bill next session ? 

MR. LESLIF 

My dear Lady Mary! though I know your 
discretion; yet, on these subjects—you under- 
stand me—one can't be too cautious—too scru- 
pulous 

LADY MARY. 

Oh! I would not, for the world, intrude on 
your confidence. I spoke heedlessly; for the 
fact is, 1 really hardly thought of what I was 
saying, for—[looking at Mr. Leslie with great 
anziety|—Are you quite well to-day, my dear 
Mr. Leslie ? 

MR. LESLIE 

Yes; quite well—I think 
But why do you ask, eh? 


At least, 


LADY MARY. 
Oh! nothing—I only fancied; to own the 
truth, lve been a little anxious about you this 
last day or two. I fancied I saw something 
about your eyes—your general appearance, in- 
dicative of a return of those horrid spasins, 
that—but, thank God, I must be mistaken as 
you feel so perfectly well 
MR. LESLIE 
Why, to say the truth, now I think of it, I'm 
not, exactly, | have had some old feelings of 
late—[walks to the glass})—I certainly look 
very unwell.—Dey lish unlucky, just as we're 
off for Hendon! 


LADY MARY. 

Why, as to that, if an attack should come 
on, you know we could send off express, and 
Sir Henry Halford might be with us in three 


| days 


vens, that’s too good '—when the vital interests 


of the country are at stake, and my mind ab- 
sorbed in My brother may do as he pleases, 
—play Jerry Sneak, if he likes it. 





LADY MAKY 

Oh! Colonel Leslie is to take the part of a 
senator, for the play will be “ Venice Pre- 
served.” 

MR. LESLIE. 

Devilish good, that;—-a senator, by the 
nonce! His Granderfield constituents will find 
him a rare senator!—a zealous representa- 
tive When I took my seat for Cackle- 
town — 








* “J know but one instance, in which King 


James If. made a reply of wit and humour. 
After King William had landed, was an- 
nounced to James II: ‘Sire, such a great 


lord has left you, and has gone over to King 
William.’ Prince George of Denmark, ex- 
claimed, ‘est il possible!’ Again it was an- 
nounced to James, that another great lord had 
gone over to William: ‘est il possible again 
exclaimed Prince George ; and so he did al- 
ways—exc iF aiming * est il possible : upon every 
new defection At last, Prince George him- 
self went over to William; and when his defec- 
tion was announced to James II., ‘ What,’ said 
the King, ‘is est il possible gone too!’ 
Bridgewater Papers. 








MR. LESLIE 

Three days, Lady Mary !—why, I might be 
dead in three hours! You're vastly conside- 
rate—vastly kind,—I'm infinitely obliged to 
you 

LADY MARY. 

Nay, my dear Mr. Leslie! God knows, if | 
only consulted my own feelings,—but, alas! | 
know too well what yours are; and that you 
will run all risks, rather than break engage- 
ments so important as 





MR. LESLIE. 
Why, my love, they are, to be sure, of the 
last importance ; but when one's life is at stake, 
there is a paramount duty which man owes to 
himself, and to those tenderly interested for 
him. And when I think of our darling boy, 
and of yourself, my dear lady Mary, I—{Mr 
Leslie takes out his pocket handkerchief ; lady 
Mary applies hers to her eyes,)—However, 
don't distress yourself, my love! I do not feel 
very ill; and I hope there is no great danger of 
an immediate attack. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, that [ should meet the party at Hen- 
don 
LADY MARY. 
And I am sure I would not for the whole 
world, attempt to influence you in a matter of 
such moment,—yet— 


MR. LESLIE. 


"—See | | (Smiling, and pulling up his neckeloth with 


conscious importance. ] 





94 


No, my love, you know any attempt to influ- 
ence me on any point would be too absurd— 
Perfectly ridiculous 
to add ? 

LADY MARY 

Oh! nothing of any consequence ; 
was just going to observe, that if any thing 
could have reconciled me to give up Hendon, 
and accept the Carberry’s invitation, it would 
have been, that their place is so near town we 
could have had Sir tlenry down ina few hoars 
in case of but I really think there is no 
danger. By the by, I do wish though, their 
theatricals had been put off till our return 
you would have made such a capital Jaffier 


only l 


MR. LESLIE 
Oh! they'll find Jattiers enough without me 
and b really 
mine is at present, in matters that concern the 
—_ I wonder who 


side with a mind so absorbed as 


vital interests of nations 
they ll get to do Jatlier 
LADY MARY 
Why, I heard, that in case you could not be 
prevailed on to take the part, it was to be offer 
ed to Harry Dormer; he's rather a favourite 
of Lady Carberry’s you know 


MR. LESLIE 
Harry Dormer! a rare Jaffier he'll make. | 
wish them joy,—lI can't think what the devil 
the women see in that fellow, to make such a 
fuse about. As for Lady Carberry’s taste | 
entre nous, her Lady ship was never much to 
my taste. Harry Dormer act Jaffier '!—I could 
have shown them how it ought to be acted ; 
but, thank God! | shall be very ditterently oc- 
cupied at Hendon 


LADY MARY 
By the by, my dear Mr. Leslie, do be cau- 
tious about your diet, while we are there. Do 
you know, they say that since Lord Hendon 
parted with Petitjean, he has picked up some 
English empotsoneur, who sends up the most 
atrocious inventions 
MR. LESLIE 
Parted with Petitjean—Lord Hendon parted 
with Petitjean!—you're not Lady 


Mary : 


serious, 


LADY MARY 

Why, didn't you know it, love? I'm 
nished !—about a paltry hundred a year, that 
poor Petitjean asked, in addition to his very 
moderate salary He only stipulated for that, 
and to be allowed French wines at his table ; 
(how could Lord Hendon expect him to set his 
throat on fire with port and sherry!) and yet 


asto- 


his very reasonable demands were retused. So 


the invaluable creature was suffered to depart, 
and the Carberry’s secured him instantly, on 
his own terms 


MR. LESLIE 

Lord Hendon's mad—actually insane ! 
ter have cut off his right-hand, than paried with 
Petitjean—who the devil will eat his dinners 
now’? There's not a man in England, besides 
Petitjean, who can send up a salmi or a vol aii 
vent,—Lord Hendon must take the consequen- 
ces. If the Duke and Lord Wigblock hear 
this, I should not be surprised, if and who 
could blame them?’ Carberry's a lucky man! 


But what were you about 


Bet- | 


In flexibility. 


LADY MARY. 

Yes; and really, every thing at Beau-Val- 
lon is in the best taste! du meilleur ton. So 
rigidly exclusive—no odd people ever get in 
there: and whatever you may say, my dear 
Mr. Leslie, Lady Carberry is an enchanting 
woman, though rather too fastidious. She has 
settled, by the by, that you are the only crea- 
ture existing who can take Jaffier. 


MR. LESLIE 

Oh! there's Harry Dormer, you know ; ha, 
ha, ha! Harry Dormer—why the fellow's not 
five-feet six! ; 

LADY MARY. 

And you are just six feet !—that’'s what Lady 
Carberry said—“ such height,” said she, * such 
a figure to set off the dress; e¢ puis des mous- 
taches ; ah, ciel!” You know how enthusias- 
tic she is 


MR. LESLIE 
A fascinating creature, certainly, at times, 
and not without considerable tact; but, won't 
Harry Dormer’s mustachios do ?—ha, ha, ha! 
they might drop off, to be sure— 


LADY MARY 

I hear he does nothing, from morning to 
night, but practise before a pier glass; and 
says you're just six inches too tall for the part. 


MK. LESLIE 
Good ; excellent; capital !'—he makes quite 
sure of it then ? 


LADY MARY. 

Oh, yes! for when I was sounded on the 

subject, | gave no hope whatever of our break- 
ing the Hendon engagement 


MR. LESLIE. 
Confound the Hendon engagement !—you 
might have consulted me, Lady Mary. I never 
give definite answers ; always to be avoided, if 
possible ; and I hate a decisive tone in women 
My brothe: may be led by the nose, if he 
pleases; but I —— However, my life! [know 
your intention was admirable, but another 
time —— are you sure they've really got Pe- 
titjean at Beau-Vallon 


LADY MARY 
Oh, positive !—Lord and Lady Cormorant 
are just come from thence, and they rave about 
and poor Marchmont, 
Hendon, filant le par- 


the new chéf de cuisine 


who has been down at 


Sait amour, with your sister, you know, and is 


really devotedly attached to her, told me, the 
other day, he was absolutely obliged to run up 
to town to get a decent feed. Such a table at 
Hendon now ! des infamies—he swore he could 
not stand it a day longer 


MR. LESLIE 

Nor will I try the experiment, by all that’s 
good. Lord Hendon must take the conse- 
quences ; for, in my state of health—under ex- 
isting circumstances—taking every thing inte 
consideration—I know how wretched you 
would be on my account, my dear Lady Mary 
—and there's a certain duty a man owes to 
himmself— and,—and all that sort of thing—and, 
therefore Do you think the part of Jafier 
is open yet: 
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Meet Me at Sunset. ~The Battle Field. 


LADY MAYY. | 
Oh, I'm sure of it—or if it were not, Lady 
Carberry would not hesitate a moment to dis- , 
ecard Harry Dormer, and make room for you. | 
But consider a moment, what will Lord and 
Lady Hendon say? what will people think ? 
They may fifacy you are influenced by me 


MR. LESLIE. 
Oh, no! they know me too well—that would 
be vastly too absurd; but, when a man’s life's 
at stake (and I really do not feel well) ; and as 
my Lord Hendon pleases to forget what is due 
to his family and friends ; and-—and then, Beau- | 
Vallon being near town ; that all things con- | 
sidered, you may accept Lady Carberry's in- 
vitation, and | will arrange the other matter. 
Poor Dormer! ha, ha, ha! “six inches too 
tall ;" capital ! [Exit, laughing. | 


ee 


From the same. 


MEET ME AT SUNSET. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


I. 
Mert me at sunset—the hour we love best, 
Ere day's last crimson blushes have died in the 
west,— 
When the shadowless ether is blue as thine 


eye, 
And the breeze is as balmy and soft as thy 


sigh ; 
When giant-like forms lengthen fast o'er the 


ground 

Fsom the motionless mill and the linden trees 
round ; 

When the stillness below—the mild radiance 
above, 





Softly sink on the heart, and attune it to love. 


i. 

Meet me at sunset—oh! mect me once more, 

Neath the wide-spreading thorn where you 
met me of yore 

When our hearts were as calm as the broad | 
summer sea 

That lay gleaming before us, bright, boundless, 
and free ; 

And, with hand clasped in hand, we sat trance- 
bound, and deemed 

That life would be ever the thing it then 


seemed.— 

The tree we then planted, green record! lives 
on, 

But the hopes that grew with it are faded and 
gone 


1M. 

Meet me at sunset, beloved! as of old,— 

When the boughs of the chesnut are waving 
in gold ; 

When the starry clematis bends down with its 
bloom, 

And the jasmine exhales a more witching per- 
fume. 

That sweet hour shall atone for the anguish of 
years, 

And though fortune still frown, bid us smile 
through our tears : 

Through the storms of the future shall soothe 
and sustain ; 

Then, meet me at sunset—oh, meet me again ! 









From the same. 


THE BATTLE FIELD. 


I. 
I tooxep on the field where the battle wag 
spread, 
When thousands stood forth in their glancing 
array, 
And the beam from the steel of the valiant was 
shed 
Through the dun rolling clouds that o'ersha- 
dowed the fray. 
Il. 
I saw the dark forest of lances appear. 
As the ears of the harvest unnumbered they 
stood ; P 
I heard the stern shout as the foeman drew 
near, 
Like the storm, that lays low the proud pines 
of the wood 


1. 
Afar, the harsh notes of the war-drum were 
rolled, 
Uprousing the wolf from the depth of his lair ; 
On high to the gust stream'd the banner’s red 
fold, 
O’er the death-close of Hate, and the scow] of 
Despair,— 
IV. 
I looked on the field of contention again. 
When the sabre was sheathed and the tempest 
had past ; 
The wild weed and thistle grew rank on the 
plain, 
And the fern softly sighed in the low wailing 
blast. 


v. 

Unmoved lay the lake in its hour of repose, 

And bright shone the stars through the sky's 
deepened blue ; 

And sweetly the song of the night-bird arose, 


| Where the foxglove lay gemmed with its pear!- 


drops of dew 
. 

But where swept the ra 
ing host, 

As the ocean in might—as the storm-cloud in 
speed! 

Where now were the thunders of victory’s 
boast,— 

The slayer’s dread wrath and the strength of 
the steed ' 


I 
nks of that dark frown- 


vil 

Not a time-wasted cross, not a mouldering 
stone, 

To mark the lone scene of their shame or their 
pride ;— 

One grass-covered mound told the traveller 
alone, 

Where thousands lay down in their anguish 
and died! 

vil 

Oh! glory'—behold thy famed guerdon’s ex- 

tent, 


For this toil thy slaves through their earth- 
wasting lot; 

A name like the mist, when night's beacons 
are spent— 

A grave, with its tenants unwept and i, 

H. 








Stanzas for Music.—Literary Intelligence. 


From the same 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


BY THE REV. THOMAS DALF 


1 
Aaatns the flowers we loved to twine 
Wreathe wild round every tree ; 
Again the summer sun-beams shine, 
That cannot shine on thee 
Verdure returns with fresher bloom 
To vale and mountain-brow ; 
All nature breaks as froin the tomb ; 
But—* Where art thou ?” 


if 

At eve, to sail upon the tide, 
To roam along the shore, 

So sweet while thou wert at my side, 
Can now delight no more :— 

There is in heaven, and o’er the flood, 
The same deep azure now ; 

The same notes warble through the wood 
Bat—* Where art thou ’ 


it 

Men say there is a voice of mirth 
In every crove and glen: 

But sounds of gladness on the earth 
I cannot know again 

The rippling of the summer sea, 
The bird upon the bough, 

All speak with one sad voice to me ; 
"Tis—‘ Where art thou ?’ 
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Biterary Kutelligence. . 


Dr. Richard Bright, of 
been for some time engaged in preparing for 
the press, a second volume of his Medical Re- 
ports 

The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, by 
Walter Wilson, will be published in the course 
of the ensuing winter 





entitled Zillah, is announced 
Mr. Horace Smith, the scene 
of which is said to be Jerusalem, in the early 
part of the reign of Herod ; 


A new work, 


from the pen of 


The Protestant, a tale, by the authoress of 
De Foix, The White Hoods, &c. is announced 
as being in the press 


Guy's Hospital, has 


A new work on the Laws relative to Parish 


matters, to be entitled the Parochiel Lawyer, 


is announced by Mr. James Shaw 

Sir Richard Phillips has been for some 
mouths on a Tour of Inquiry and Observation 
through the United Kingdom, the result of 
which he is now publishing in Parts. 


The Genevese have opened a subscription | 


for erecting a monument to Rousseau 


. { 
The Parisian theatres have recently been | 
inspected by order of Government, for the 


purpose of ascertaining their solidity and the 
number of persons each will accommodate 
The Academy of Music, it has been fonnd 
will hold 1037; the Thédtre Francais, 1522; 
the Comic Opera, 1720; the Italian Theatre, 
1252; the Theitre de Madame, 1040; and the 
Vaudeville, 1257. The managers are prohi- 
bited from admitting greater numbers. 


| 
| 
| 


In Germany, Mr. Odofred Muller will pub- 
lish this year, the 4th and Sth volumes of his 
History of the Greek Nations and Towns; and 

n 2vols., his great work on the Etrus- 

M. Schaah, of Mentz, will publish in 3 
, a History of the Discovery of Printing, 
van Gersfleisch; and a Histor? of the Rhe- 
nish League M. Stitft will publish a Geog- 
nostic Deser n of the Kingdom of Nassau 
principally with relation to the Mineral Wa- 
ters. And Professor Voeme! is preparing, at 
Frankfort, an edition of Demosthenes, with an 
elaborate commentary. At Munich, a periodi- 
cal work has been commenced, the object of 
which will be to publish annually, every thing 
that respects the University of that capital 


also, in 
cans 
vols 


by Je 


M. Ventouillac has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, a work on French Literature, intended to 
form a cuide to the best productions of the prin 
cipal writers of France. 


Garrick’s Papers, Correspondence, &c., to- 
gether with a Life of that admirable Actor, 
ure preparing for publication. 

Mr. Gleig, the author of the Subaltern, has 
a volume of Sermons in the press. 


We understand that Mr. T. Roscoe is en- 
gaged in writing the Life of Ariosto, with 
Sketches of his most distinguished Contempo- 
raries 


Dr. Lempriere is preparing for publication 
An Essay in Answer to the Oldenburgh Ques- 
tion on the Nature and Contagion of Yellow 
Fever; in which a particular reference has 
been made tothe circumstances which have oc 
casioned that disease at different periods in the 
Garrison at Gibraltar 

Tales and Confessions, by Leitch Ritchie, 
Esq., in one volume post 8vo., will be published 
on the 3d instant. 


Mr. J. Jones, of the Inner Temple, the au- 
thor of “ Longinus,” has in the press another 
Tragedy, in five acts, entitled “ The Stepmo- 
ther 

Don Telesfero de Trueba y Cosio, author of 
Gomez Arias, has nearly ready for publication 
a new work, entitled The Castilian 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard, by a distin- 
guished writer, will appear immediately 

The Man of Two Lives, a narrative, written 
by himseif, is about to be published. 


\ work, called Tales of a Woman, is an- 
nounced for early publication 

Sailors and Saints, a new work, by the au- 
thor of the Naval Sketch Book, will appear in 
the course of November 


The author of Pelham, a secend edition of 
which is about to appear, is said to have a new 
Novel in preparation, to be called The Dis- 
owned 

Mr. Grattan, the well known author of High- 
ways and By-ways, is engaged ona new Series 
of Tales and Sketches 

Shortly will appear, Letters from the West ; 
containing Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and 
Customs, with Anecdotes connected with the 
First Settlement of the Western Sections of 
the United States, by the Hon. Judge Hall. 








